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{t is important to all, more especially those who heve charge of others; to Travellers, 


English Ministers. British Consuls, and Europeans seeking to reside in safety in Tropical 
and Foreign Climates. 

Her Majesty's Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, in a letter of request for an additional 
supply of Pyretic SALINE, states: It is of great ealue, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of all 
Europeans visiting the tropics.” 

Invigorating and vitalising the Blood, it alleviates thirst in a most agreeable manner, and furnishes the 
system with those saline principles that are essential to health. 

SICKNESs, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are, in most cases, immediately relieved by taking a tea- 
spoonful in a tumbler of cold water. This can be repeated once or twice in two hours, if needful, 
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quantity on going to bed, ’ 

William Stevens, Esq , M D., D C.L., states in his work on fevers, that where¥ér the Saline treatment is 
adopted, these otherwise fatal maladies are deprived of their terrors. Out of One Thousand cases only'eleven 
died, whilst fully one-half perished with any other mode of treatment. 

- @hitiren take it with avidity, and for them it is most important In Febrile cases, the late Dr. Turtle 
states in a letter that he found it to act in his family and practice as a specific, no other remedy being used. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK, 1870, 


Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary. 


* All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits." —SHAKSPERE 
Axportt, William, (of Cov. Gar. Theatre,) died at Baltimore, June 6, 1843, aged 53. 
Apvam, Adolph, Composer, died May 6, 1856, aged 53. 
Appison, Miss Laura, died on voyage from Albany to New York, September 1, 1852. 
Appison, R., Music Publisher, died January 17, 1868, aged 71. 
Apotruts, John, “ Theatrical Barrister,” died July 16, 1845, aged 79. 
ALbeRtazzi, Madame, Vocalist, died September 27, 1847, aged 35. 
Atprines, Ira, the “ African Roscius,” died at Lodez, Poland, August 7, 1867, aged 63. 
ALEXANDER, Johan, the Glasgow Manager, died December 15, 1851. 
Aten, Madame Caradori, distinguished Vocalist, died October 15, 1865, aged 65. 
AtmonD, Mrs. Emma, (Miss E, Romer,) English Opera singer, died April 14, 1868, ag. 54. 
AmBurGu, Van, died at Philadelphia, November 29, 1865. 
Amurnst, G. A., of Astley’s, died at Philadelphia, August 12, 1851, aged 75. 
ArcuER, Thomas, Comedian and Dramatist, died May 11, 1848. 
Arng, Dr. Thomas Augustine, Composer, died January 1, 1778, aged 68. 
Axrnoxp, Dr. Samuel, Composer, died October 22, 1802, aged 62. 
Avriot, Madame, (widow of Flexmore,) died September 3, 1862, aged 33. 
Ayuirre, John, Comedian, died December 16, 1847, aged 44. 
BapveE ky, Robert, died November 20, 1794, aged 61. 
Baxer, Basil, Comedian, died January 26, 1859, aged 54. 
BaxeEr, Charles, Comedian, died November 26, 1844. 
Batts, J. 8., Comedian, died at Dublin, December 30, 1844, aged 45. 
BaNNIsTER, John, died November 6, 1836, aged 77. 
Barnes, James, famous Pantaloon, died September 28, 1838, aged 51. 
Barnes, William Augustus, Pantomimist, died May 17, 1868, aged 58. 
Barnett, Morris, died at Montreal, March 18, 1856, aged 56. 
Barry, Spranger, died January 7, 1777, aged 58, buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Barry, Tom, Clown, died March 26, 1857, aged 47. 
Barrymore, William, died in America, November 24, 1846, 
Baxtiey, George, Comedian, died July 22, 1858, aged 74. 
Banrtugy, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died January 14, 1850, aged 65. 
Barry, George, of “ Batty’s Menagerie,” died June 5, 1867, aged 64. 
Barty, Wm., Equestrian Manager, and Proprietor of Astley’s, died Feb. 7, 1868, aged 67. 
Bayty, Thomas Haynes, Poet and Dramatist, died April 22, 1839, aged 43. 
Beaumont, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1615, aged 32, buried in Westmr. Abbey. 
Beazzey, Samuel, Author and Architect, died October 12, 1851, aged 65. 
Beckett, Gilbert A’, died at Boulogne, August 30, 1856, aged 45. 
Bruin, Belgian Giant, who acted at Adelphi, died July 30, 1843, aged 36. 
Bruyn, Mrs. Aphra, Dramatist, died April 16, 1689, buried in Cloisters, Westmr, Abbey. 
Bez, Robert, Dramatic Author and Journalist, died April 12, 1867, aged 63. 
Be.iamy, George Ann, Actress, died February 15, 1788. 
BeEtiamy, William, Bass Singer, died January 3, 1843, aged 74, 
Benper, Charles, for 30 yrs, “ Call-boy” at Cov. Gar. Theatre, d. July 26, 1857, ag. 44 
Brverty, Henry Roxby, Comedian, died February 1, 1863, aged 67. 
Berrerton, Thomas, great Tragic Actor, d. April 28, 1710, ag. 75, b. in Westr. Abbey. 
Birr, Miss, born without hands or feet, died at Liverpool, October 7, 1850, aged 66. 
Bisuop, Sir Henry, Composer, died April 30, 1855, aged 69. 
Buacxmorg, famous Tight-rope Dancer, died at Islington, March 11, 1838. 
BuancuarD, Thomas, Pantaloon, died August 20, 1859, aged 72. 
BiancuarpD, William, Comedian, died May 8, 1835, aged 65. 
Buanp, James, Comedian, died July 17, 1861, aged 63. 
Brzwirt, John, Composer, died September 4, 1853, aged 72. 
Buow, Dr. John, Composer, died August 18, 1708. 
Boteno, Mrs. Emma, Columbine, died October 18, 1867, aged 35. 
Booru, Barton, Actor and Dramatist, died May 15, 1733, aged 52. 
Booru, Miss Sarah, Actress, died December 30, 1867, aged 75. 
Borvuw1askl, Joseph, famous Dwarf, died August 17, 1835, aged 95. 
Bosio, Angiolina, of Italian Opera, died at St. Petersburg, April 10, 1859, aged 35, 
Boycr, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died June 11, 1864, aged 44, 
BRackGIRDLE, Mre., died September 14, 1748, aged 85. 
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Brapsvry, Robert, Clown, died July 21, 1831, aged 57. 

Brapsnaw, Mrs. Anne Maria, (famous Vocalist as Maria Tree,) d. Feb. 18, 1862, ag. 60. 
Brapwet1, William, Theatrical Decorator and Mechanician, died August 4, 1849. 
Brauam, John, Vocalist, died February 17, 1856, aged 79. 

Branam, Hamilton, Vocalist, died at Rochester, Kent, December 22, 1862. 
Broaproor, Alexander, Actor and Stage Manager, died May 5, 1847. 

Broaproot, William, of Asrtley’s, died January 2, 1852. 

Bromiey, Thomas, Actor at Drury Lane, died December 31, 1841, aged 68. 

Brooke, Gustavus Vaughan, perished in the steamship “ London,” January 10, 1866. 
Brookes, Mrs. Moreton, Actress, died June 11, 1868, aged 55. 

Broven, R. B., Author and Dramatist, died June 26, 1860, aged 32. . 

Brownz, Charles F., (Artemus Ward,) died March 6, 1867, aged 33. 

Bruton, James, Humorist and Song-writer, died March 5, 1867, aged 52. 
BucxkinGuam, Leicester, Dramatic Author, died July 15, 1867, aged 42. 
BuckineGuaM, Thomas, Comedian and Comic-singer, died September 2, 1847, aged 52. 
Buny, Alfred, died at Boulogne, December 20, 1860, aged 62. 

Bursaves, Richard, died March 13, 1619, buried at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 
Burrorp, Robert, Artist, and Proprietor of Panorama, died January 30, 1861, aged 70. 
Bourton, William E., Actor and Manager, died in New York, February 10, 1860, aged 58. 
BusHNELL, Catherine Hayes, died August 11, 1861, aged 36. 

Butter, Samuel, Tragedian, died at Manchester, July 17, 1845, aged 48. 

Byrne, Oscar, Ballet Master, died September 4, 1867, aged 72. 

CatcraFrt, Granby, died in New York, January 8, 1855. 

Caret, John, President of the Glee Club, died December 20, 1846, aged 80. 

Capiz, John, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1860, aged 40. 

Carey, George Saville, Author, died July 10, 1807, aged 65. 

Carter, Henry Lee, (“Two Lands of Gold,”) died October 9, 1862, aged 37. | 
Carter, “ Little,” Treasurer of Haymarket, died July 20, 1850, aged 81. 

Carter, James, “ Lion King,” died May 19, 1847. 

Catatani, Madame, died at Paris, June 19, 1849, aged 69. 

Centiivre, Mrs. Susannah, died December 24, 1725, aged 45. 

Cuapert, Dr. Julian, the “ Fire King,” died at New York, August 28, 1859, aged 67. 
CuarMan, John Kemble, died September 2, 1852, aged 57. 

Cuartes, Marie, Columbine, died from accident by fire, Pav. Theatre, Jan, 21, 1864. 
Cuatrer ty, William, Comedian, died April 20, 1821, aged 34. 

CuatreRty, Mrs., Actress, died November 3, 1866, aged 69. 

Cueri, Madame Rose, French Actress, died September 17, 1861. 

Curry, Andrew, Actor and Dramatist, died at Monmouth, February 12, 1812. 
Cuxrrvsini, Composer, died March 7, 1842, aged 62. 

Crsser, Colley, Dramatist, died December 12, 1757, aged 87. 

CuirrorD, Mrs. W., Actress, died September 5, 1850, aged 59. 

Cuivre, “ Kitty,” famous Actress, died December 4, 1785, aged 74. 

Coarss, Romeo, famous Amateur Actor, died February 22, 1848, aged 76. 

Cosuam, Thomas, Tragedian, died January 4, 1842, aged 63. 

Cock1n@, killed by falling with parachute from balloon, July 24, 1837. 

Cotxier, J. W., Pantomimist, of Covent Garden and Lyceum Theatres, died Feb. 18, 1868. 
Cox.1ys, Sam, Irish Vocalist, real name “ Vagg,” died May 25, 1865, aged 39. 
Coxiinson, Miss Annie, Burlesque Actress, died February 1, 1869. 

Cotman, George, “the younger,” died October 26, 1836, aged 74. 

Conquest, Mrs., Ballet Mistress, Grecian Theatre, died November 4, 1867, aged 64. 
Cooxr, Tom, Composer, died February 27, 1848, aged 67. 

Cooxk, Thomas Potter, Actor, died April 4, 1864, aged 78. 

Cooxr, George Frederick, Tragedian, died at New York, September 6, 1812. 

Cooke, George, of Olympic Theatre, died March 4, 1863, aged 52. 

Cooxr, Thomas Taplin, Equestrian Manager, died March 19, 1866, aged 84. 
CorrtanD, William R., Liverpool Manager, died May 29, 1867, aged 68. 

Corr1, Monte, Composer and Musical Director, died September 19, 1849, aged 65. 
Corrt, Haydn, Musician, died at Dublin, February 19, 1860, aged 75. 

Corrt, Mrs. Haydn, Vocalist, died April 10, 1867, aged 67. 

CorTRELL, Miss, and Vocalist, died May 21, 1866, aged 25. 

Covurtyey, John nd& Dramatist, died February 17, 1865, aged 52. 

CowELt, Joe Le median, (father of Sam Cowell.) died November 14, 1863, aged 72. 
CowE 1, Sam, 11, 1864, at Blandford, Doreetshire, aged 43. 

Cornz, Joseph 8 , Dramatic Author, died July 18, 1868, aged 64. 
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Crockett, James, the ‘Lion Tamer,” died at Cincinnati, July 6, 1865, aged 45, 

Cross, Edward, Proprietor of Exeter Change Menagerie, died Sept. 25, 1854, aged 81, 

CumBertanD, John, of “ Cumberland’s Drama,” died June 13, 1856, aged 79. 

Cummine, Gordon, “ Lion Hunter,” died March 30, 1866, aged 47. 

D’AtmarinE, Thomas, Music Publisher, died November 23, 1858, aged 83. 

Dancer, Charles, Dramatic Author, died January 4, 1863, aged 69. 

DantEL, George, (the “ D. G.” of Cumberland’s Plays,) died March 29, 1864, aged 74. 

Davenrort, Mrs., famous Actress of old women, died May 9, 1813, aged 84. 

Davenrort, T. D., Theatrical Manager, died July 6, 1851, aged 59. 

Daviner, G. B., Surrey Manager, died January 31, 1842, aged 49. 

Denvit, Clara, Actress, died November 19, 1867, aged 18. 

Denvin, Henry Gaskell, the original “ Manfred,” died April 5, 1866, aged 66. 

Dersy, Countess of, (famous Miss Farren,) died April 21, 1829. 

Dev i, Herr, (Isaac Dowling,) died December 17, 1860, aged 43. 

Dispry, Tom, Autkor of 800 dramas, died September 21, 1841, aged 70. 

Dippgar, Charles Bannister, Actor, died October 21, 1859, aged 58. 

Dignum, Charles, famous Ballad-singer, died October 2, 1827, aged 62 

Distin, John, father of the “ Distin Family,” died July 8, 1863, aged 74. 

Distiy, Mrs. Theodore, (Sarah Connor,) Vocalist, died April 18, 1863, aged 33. 

Dopp, James, Actor of the “ Garrick School,” died October 17, 1786. 

Donato, the one-legged Dancer, died at Cyraque, France, June 10, 1865. 

Doaeertt, Thomas, who left the “ Coat and Badge” Legacy, died October 3, 1721. 

Don, Sir William, died at Hobart Town, Tasmania, March 19, 1862, aged 36. 

Donizetti, Gaetano, Composer, died April 9, 1848, aged 50. 

Dowron, William, Comedian, died at Brighton, April 19, 1851, aged 88. 

Draconetri, Domenico, Contrabasso, died April 14, 1846, aged 85. 

Drew, John, Irish Comedian, died at Philadelphia, May 21, 1862, aged 37. 

Ducrow, John, famous Equestrian Clown, died May 22, 1834, 

Ducrow, Andrew, Great Equestrian, died January 27, 1842, aged 49. 

DucKxen, Madame, celebrated Pianiste, died April 13, 1850, aged 38. 

Duny, William, Treasurer, Drury Lane Theatre, died March 8, 1855, aged 73. 

Durrant, John Rowland, founder of “ The Garrick Club,” died July 18, 1853. 

Durvsezt, John, Actor and Vocalist, died November 6, 1842, aged 51. 

Duryatt, Martin, Burlesque Writer, died September 8, 1867, aged 29. 

Eacuz, George Barnardo, “ Wizard of the South,” died May 4, 1858, aged 51. 

Epson, Calvin, “ Living Skeleton,” d. in America, December 6, 1833, ag. 44, weight 45 Ib. 

Eeay, Pierce, author of ‘Tom and Jerry,” died August 3, 1849, aged 77. 

Eaertoy, Daniel, Actor, died July 22, 1835, aged 64. 

Eaegrton, Mrs., famous “ Meg Merrilies,” died August 3, 1847, aged 66. 

Exar, Thomas, Harlequin, died April 8, 1842, aged 62. 

Exuiston, Robert William, Comedian and Manager, died July 8, 1831, aged 57. 

Exton, aged 49, lost in the Pegasus, on the passage from Leith to Hull, July 18, 1843. 

Emery, John, celebrated Yorkshire Comedian, died July 23, 1822, aged 45. 

Ervst, M., celebrated Violinist, died at Nice, October 8, 1865, aged 51. 

Fanrtey, Charles, Pantomime Arranger, died January 28, 1859, aged 87. 

FarreEtt, John, Author, Actor, and Manager, died at Boulogne, April 21, 1848, ag. 57. 

Farrey, Mrs., (Mrs. Faucit,) Actress, died June 16, 1857, aged 68. 

Farren, William, Actor, died September 24, 1861, aged 75. 

Farrey, Henry, Actor, died at New York, January 18, 1860, aged 34. 

Favantt, Mdlle. Rita, Vocalist, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, died August 18, 1867. 

Fisusr, David, Suffolk Manager, died August 6, 1832, aged 71. 

Fisner, George, Theatrical Agent, died August 31, 1864. 

Frrzwitt1am, Edward, Composer and Musical Director, died January 19, 1857, ag. 33. 

Frirzwiti1am, Mrs., Actress, died September 11, 1854, aged 52. 

Firzwiti1am, Edw., Comedian and Comic Vocalist, died March 30, 1852, aged 63. 

Fiexmorg, Richard, Clown, died August 20, 1860, aged 36. 

Frowen, Miss Sara, Vocalist, died at Sydney, August 16, 1865. 

Forman, G. F., Comedian, died August 23, 1852, aged 40, 

Forrester, Henry, Light Comedian, died June 25, 1840, aged 43. 

Fraser, John James, (“ Fricker,”) Vocalist, died in Philadelphia, June 17, 1863, ag. 59. 

Freezer, Charles, popular East-end Tragedian, died December 23, 1857. 

Fu1isr, Alfred, Clown, died July 19, 1844, aged 37. > 

Gaxz, Lieut., Aéronant, killed in a balloon descent, near Bordeaux, 8, 1850, ag. 54. 

Gaxnpner, John, Actor of Low Comedy, died May 5, 1851, aged 497° ~ 
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tARDNER, Thomas, Proprietor of Margate Assembly Rooms, d. Aug. 22, 1867, ag. 55. 
Garrick, David, died at 5, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, January 20, 1779, aged 63. 
Garrick, Mrs. Sarah Jane, Actress, died at Sunderiand, October 27, 1859, aged 76. 
Gares, James, Scenic Artist, died June 30, 1868, aged 39. 

Gartiz, Actor of Frenchmen, died November 16, 1844, aged 78. 

Genae, George, Vocalist, died February 16, 1863, aged 42. 

GivuBELEI, Signor, Singer, died at Naples, December 4, 1846, aged 44. 

Given, A., of Italian Opera, died October 12, 1865, aged 39. 

Guossop, Madame Feron, Vocalist, died May 7, 1853. 

Gover, Mrs., famous Actress, died July 15, 1850, aged 68. 

Guover, Charles W., Ballad Composer, died March 2, 1863. 

Guover, Ferdinand, "Baritone, died at Hull, April 22, 1859, aged 23. 

Gover, Edmund, Mani ager of Glasgow Theatre, died Oc tober 23, 1860, aged 48. 
Gomersat, E dwd. Alexander, (the Napoleon of Astley’s,) d. at Leeds, Oct. 19, 1862, ag. 74. 
Govtstong, James, killed in descending with balloon from Belle Vue Gi is, June 2, 1852. 
Grammanl, W.H., Pantomimist, died January 8, 1855, aged 55. 

Gray, Thomas, famous Clown at Cov. Gar., d. January 28, 1768, aged upwards of 100. 
Green, Thomas, Actor, died December 16, 1859, aged 73. 

Grikveg, William, Scenic Artist, died November 11, 1844, aged 44. 

Grimatpi, Young Joe, died December 9, 1832, aged 30. 

Harnzs, J. T., Actor and Dramatist, died May 18, 1843, aged 45. 

Hates, Robert, “ Norfolk Giant,” died at Yarmouth, Nov. 22, 1863, ag. 43. 7ft. 6in. 
Hatt, Henry, Comedian, died in America, July 18, 1858, aged 50. 

Hambuin, T.S., American Manager, died January 9, 1853, aged 52. 

Hamtet, T., Builder of Princess’s Theatre, died February 21, 1853, aged 84. 
Hammonp, W. J., Actor and Manager, died August 23, 1848, aged 49. 

Haxr.ey, John Pritt, Comedian, died August 22, 1858, ‘aged 7 72. 

Hanwows, Mrs. , who appeared at Covt. Garden 1790, “died January 1, 1852, aged 87. 
HARRINGTON, Dowager Countess of, (Maria Foote,) died December 29, 1867, aged 69. 
Harrison, William, Tenor Singer, died November 9, 1868, aged 55. 

Harroway, John, Composer and Musical Director, died January 25, 1857, aged 47. 
Harttanp, Frederick, Pantomimist, died August 17, 1852, aged 70. 

Harvey, J. B., Theatrical Manager, died September 7, 1862, aged 70. 

Harvey, William, Harlequin, died October 6, 1856, aged 43. 

HenpeErson, John, Equestrian Director, died May 10, 1867, aged 45. 

Heneter, Edward Henry, Equestrian, died January 15, 1865, aged 45. 

HeExrBert, John, Comedian, died April 6, 1852, aged 38. 

Hitt, G. H., (“ Yankee Hill,”) died at Saratoga, America, September 27, 1849, ag. 50. 
Hit, Mrs. Ellen, Actress, died December 9, 1866, aged 63. 

Hitt, Thomas, Pantomimist, died May 26, 1851, aged 57. 

Hix, Benson, Author and Actor, died September 17, 1845, aged 49. 

Hoang, Prince, Dramatist, died at Brighton, December 22, 1834, aged 80. 

Hopson, George A., Lrish Comedian, died June 27, 1869, aged 47. 

Honey, Mrs., Actress, died April 2, 1843, aged 28. 

Horner, Robert, Actor and Manager, died December 31, 1852, aged 43. 

Hoox, T heodore, Author and Dramatist, died August 24, 1842, aged 53. 

Hooper, Edward, Actor and Manager, died at Cambridge, January 27, 1865, aged 70. 
Horn, Charles, Composer, died August 5, 1849, aged 63. 

Hupson, Thomas, Comic Song Writer and Singer, died June 26, 1844, aged 50 
Hupsretsa, John, Comedian, died October 2, 1866, aged 59, 

Hvueues, Thomas, Comedian, died September 7, 1857, aged 49. 

Hunt, Leigh, Poet and Essayist, died August 28, 1859, aged 75. 

IncLEDON, John, famous Vocalist, died February 19, 1826, aged 69. 

IRELAND, William Henry, of the Shakspere Forgeries, died April 17, 1835. 

Jackman, W., Provincial Manager, died September 30, 1852, aged 70. 

James, Charles S., Scenic Artist, Prince of Wales Theatre, died March 23, 1868, aged 35. 
JERROLD, Douglas, Dramatist, died June 8, 1857, aged 55. 

Jerwoop, T. J., Hon. Solicitor to Dramatic College, died June 22, 1866. 

Jort, Herr Von, “ German Siflleur,” died July 22, 1865, aged 81. 

JounsTone, Jack, Irish Comedian, died August 27, 1828, aged 78. 

Jotty, John, Composer and Orchestral Conductor, died July 1, 1864, aged 74. 
Jones, Mrs. Charles, clever Actress of Old Women, died February 28, 1866, aged 77. 
Jones, Richard, Light Comedian, died August 29, 1851, aged 73. 

Jongs, Avonia, (Mrs. G. V. Brooke,) died October 4, 1867, aged 31. 
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Jonson, Ben, Dramatist, died February 12, 1637, buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Jutiren, Mons., Composer and Conductor, died insane at Paris, March 14, 1860. 
Kean, E dmund, died May 15, 1833, aged 46, buried at Richmond, Surrey. 

Kran, Charles John, F.S.A., FRGS. , Actor, died January 22, 1868, aged 57. 
KEELEY, Robert, Actor, died February 8, 1869, aged 75. 

Kems i, Harry, "Actor, died June 22, 1836, aged 45. 

KemstE, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died September 3, 1838, aged 65. 

Kemstez, Charles, Actor, died November 12, 1854, aged 79. 

Kirby, Hudson, Tragedian, died March 8, 1848, aged 29. 

Knowles, James Sheridan, died at Torquay, November 30, 1862, aged 79 

KoerniG, Herr, celebrated Cornet Player, died at Paris, December 17, 1857 
LanxacueE, Signor, Vocalist, died at Naples, January 23, 1858, aged 64. 

Lacy, Rophino, Musical Composer and Dramatist, died September 20, 1867, aged 70. 
Lake, J. W., Musical Critic, died August 4, 1854, aged 42. 

Lanza, Signor Gesuldo, celebrated Professor of Music, died March 12, 1859, aged 80. 
Laporte, M., Theatrical Manager, died at Paris, September 26, 1841, aged 58. 


Latour, M., killed at Tottenham, in descending with parachute after a balloon ascent 
Lavrent, Henry, Musician, d. March 20, 1861, ag. 26. [from Cremorne, June 27, 1849. 


La TRENT, Charles Emile, Musician, died May 23, 1857. 

Lracu, Harvey, (Hervio Nano,) the ‘‘ Gnome Fly,” died March 15, 1847. 

Lrcierca, Charles, Ballet Master, died December 28, 1861, aged 64. 

Lez, Thomas, Irish Comedian, died August 11, 1856, aged 46. 

Lzr, Nathaniel, Dramatist, died December 11, 1692, aged 35. 

Ler, Mrs. Alexander, (Mrs. Waylett,) died April 26,1851, aged 51. 

LEE, Alexander, Composer, died October 8, 1851. 

Lr¥rrier, Adam, Vocalist, died March 26, 1857, aged 52. 

Lrveriner, Richard, believed to be the Composer of the “Macbeth Music,” d. March 14, 
Linviery, R., Violinist, died June 13, 1855; aged 83. [1758, ag. 88. 
Liynpoy, Clarence, Actor and Manager, died January 15, 1862, aged 37. 

Liytxry, George, Composer, died September 10, 1865. 

Linwoop, Miss, (Exhibition,) died March 2, 1845, aged 90. 

Liston, John, Comedian, died at Knightsbridge, March 22, 1846, aged 69. 

Livivs, Charles Barham, Dramatist, died at Worthing, January 14, 1865, aged 80. 
Loprr, George, Musician, died July 15, 1868. 

Lover, John, Violinist, died April 16, 1853, aged 41. 

Love, William Edward, Polyphonist, died March 16, 1867, ag 

Lov ER, Samuel, Dramatic Author, Novelist, and Poet, died J Ey i 1868, aged 70. 
Lyncu, William, Pantaloon, died June 29, 1861, aged 78. 

Macartuy, Huntley May, Provincial Manager, died April 9, 1866, aged 51. 
MAcNAMARA, Mrs., Actress, died January 23, 1862, aged 84. 

Mackay, Charles, celebrated Scotch Actor, died November 2, 1857, aged 71. 

Mackin, Charles, Comedian, died July 12, 177, aged 107. 

Macmitzan, Duncan, Ventriloquist, died February 13, 1866, aged 49. 

Manppox, J. M., formerly Lessee of Princess’s, died March 3, 1861, aged 72. 

Maarny, Dr. William, Dramatic Critic aad Journalist, died August 19, 1842, aged 49. 
Maipran, Madame, died at Manchester, September 23, 1836, aged 28. 

Manpers, Thomas, Comedian, died October 28, 1859, aged 62. 

MarsiF, Dan, * Yankee” Comedian, died at Louisville, Kentucky, May 13, 1849, ag. 42. 
Marston, Miss Beatrice, (Triesy,) Actress, Princess’s Theatre, died Nov. 4, 1868, aged 17. 
Matnews, Charles, the elder, died June 28, 1835, aged 60. 

Martvrin, Rev. Charles, Author of the Play ~~ Bertram,” died October 30, 1824. 
MaynarD, George, Actor, died December 14, 1851, aged 40. 

Maywoop, Robert Campbell, Scotch Actor, died at Troy, New York, Dec. 1, 1856, aged 70. 
Meavows, Drinkwater, Actor, died June 12, 1869, aged 74. 

Merapows, James, Scenic Artist, died May 3, 1863, aged 64. 

MELION, Alfred, Composer and Musical Conductor, died March 27, 1867, aged 46, 


MeEnkIn, Miss Ada Isaacs, well-known Actress of Mazeppa, died August 10, 1868, ag. 29. 


MeverseeEr, Giacomo, Composer, died at Paris, May 1, 1864, aged 70, 

M‘Ian, R., Artist and Actor, died December 13, 1856, aged 51. 

Mrircuett, J., Comedian and Manager, died in America, May 17, 1856, aged 57. 
MOoNCRIEFF, W. T., Dramatist, died in the Charter-house, December 8, 1857, aged 63, 
Montez, Lola, died at New York, January 17, 1861, aged 38. 

Montoomery, Charles, Clown, ¢ied January 9, 1866, aged 56. 

Moopy, John, Comic Vocalist, died November 7, 1852, aged 38. 
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Moors, Miss Nelly, Actress, died January 22, 1869, aged 24. 

Mort, celebrated Violinist, died June 14, 1839, aged 50. 

Mornis, David E., Proprietor of Haymarket, died February 18, 1842, aged 72. 
Movnratn, Mrs., Vocalist, died July 3, 1841, aged 70. 

MunpbEn, Joseph, Comedian, died February 6, 1832, aged 74. 

Munyanrp, James, Adelphi Comedian, died July 14, 1850, aged 35. 

Murpuy, Arthur, Dramatist, died at Knightsbridge, June 19, 1805, aged 75. 
Murray, William, Edinburgh, Manager, died May 6, 1852, aged 62. 

Musser, Alfred de, French Dramatist, died May 12, 1857, aged 45. 

Natuan, Baron, Master of Ceremonies, died December 6, 1856, aged 63. 
Nezson, Sidney, Musical Composer, died April 7, 1862, aged 62. 

Netson, Arthur, Clown, died July 28, 1860, aged 49. 

Nicuotson, Renton, self-styled “The Baron,” died May 18, 1861, aged 52. 
NicuTinGaz, W. H., clever Imitator, died October 23, 1841. 

Niszert, Mrs., (Lady Boothby,) died January 16, 1858, aged 46. 

Norman, R., celebrated Pantaloon, died September 16, 1858, aged 70. 

Norton, Bruce, Actor, died November 26, 1861, aged 43. 

Oaven, J. H., Irish Vocalist, died at Philadelphia, August 10, 1864, aged 36. 
O’Hara, Kane, Author of ‘* Midas,” died November 8, 1782. 

O’Keerrr, John, Dramatist, died February 10, 1833, aged 86. 

OupriEetp, Anne, celebrated Comic Actress, d. Oct. 25, 1730, ag. 47, bur. in West. Abbey. 
O’Ne1t, William, Irish Comedian and Vocalist, died August 5, 1868, aged 34. 
O’Nei11, J. R., (Hugo Vamp,) Author, died June 12, 1860, aged 37. 
OsBaLpisTon, David Webster, Actor and Manager, died December 28, 1850, aged 57. 
Oxnerry, W. H., Comedian, died February 29, 1852, aged 44. 

PaGaninI, Nicolo, Violinist, died at Nice, May 29, 1840, aged 50. 

Parry, John, senr., Composer, died April 8, 1851, aged 76. 

Parry, Tom, Actor and Dramatist, died December 5, 1862, aged 56. 

Pars1or, Charles, 25 years Covent Garden Prompter, died August 9, 1847, aged 53. 
Parsioz, E. J., Pantomimist, died in America, March 8, 1832, aged 31. 

Pasta, Madame, Italian Vocalist, April 1, 1865, aged 68. 

Pav, Signor, Clown, died July 27, 1835, aged 48, 

Payne, Howard, Dramatist, died at Tunis, April 11, 1852, aged 59. 

Peake, R. B., Dramatist, died October 24, 1847. 

Pearson, Alfred, Comedian, died December 29, 1868, aged 34. 

Penson, George, Actor and Vocalist, drowned in Dublin Bay, March 17, 1833. 
Puitiirs, Philip, Scenic Artist, died May 28, 1864, aged 62. 

Puriuies, William Lovell, Composer, died March 18, 1860, aged 43. 
Purtuirs, T., Musical Lecturer, died October 26, 1841, aged 67. 

Pierce, EB. H., Comic Vocalist, (Christy Minstrels,) died June 4, 1859, aged 32. 
Pirt, Charles, Tragedian and Manager, died February 21, 1866, aged 47. 
Pirt, Dibdin, Veteran Actor and Author, died at Hoxton, February 26, 1855. 
Porr, Alexander, Comedian, died March 12, 1835, aged 73. 

Povey, John, Actor and Theatrical Agent, died May 2, 1867, aged 68. 

Powe tt, Old, Actor, of Drury Lane, died in Canada, May 13, 1836, aged 82. 
Power, Tyrone, lost in the President on his return from America, about March 13, 1841. 
Powntk, Thomas, Actor, died August 26, 1868, aged 44. 

Pratren, R. Sidney, Flute Player, died February 10, 1868. 

Prick, John Edward, Theatrical Manager, died October 12, 1863, aged 45. 
Prick, Stephen, American Manager, died January 19,°1840. 

Priicuakp, John, Tragedian, died December 24, 1868. 

PrircuarD, John Langford, Actor and Manager, died August 5, 1850, aged 60. 
Pyne, J., Vocalist, died September 23, 1857. 

Quick, John, George III.’s favourite Comedian, died April 4, 1831, aged 84. 
Quix, James, Comedian, died May 14, 1766, aged 72. 

Racux., Madame, Tragic Actress, died January 3, 1858, aged 38. 

Raymonp, Richard Malone, died January 13, 1862, aged 62. 

RayNeb, Benjamin Lionel, Actor, died September 24, 1855, aged 69, 

Reacu, Angus B., Author and Dramatist, died November 25, 1856, aged 35. 
Repg, Leman, Author and Dramatist, died April 3, 1847, aged 45. 

Rees, David, Comedian, died at Dublin, December 5, 1843. 

Reeve, William, Composer, died August 14, 1811, aged 32, 

Reeve, John, Comedian, died January 24, 1838, aged 39, 

Reynoups, Frederick, Dramatist, died April 17, 1841, aged 77. 
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Ruopgs, John, Proprietor of the ‘Cole Hole,” died August 1, 1850. 

Rice, J. R., (the original “ Jim Crow,”) died in New York, Sept. 18, 1860, aged 52. 
RicHaRpson, John, Proprietor of Richardson’s Show, died October 14, 1836, aged 76. 
Ricuarpson, Joseph, eminent Flautist, died March 22, 1862. 

Roserts, David, Scenic Artist, died November 25, 1864, aged 68. 

Rosertson, Mrs, T., Provincial Actress, died December 19, 1855, aged 87. 

Roxinson, George, Old Vauxhall Vocalist, died December 18, 1857, aged 57. 

Rosson, William, “‘the Old Playgoer,” died Navember 29, 1863, aged 78. 

Rosson, Frederick, Comedian, died August 12, 1864, aged 43. 

RopweE tt, G. H., Author and Composer, died January 22, 1852, aged 50. 

RogeErs, James, Comedian, died April 15, 1863, aged 42. 

Rooke, W., Composer, died October 20, 1847, aged 55. 

RossinI, Signor Gioacchino Antonio, celebrated Composer, died Nov. 13, 1868, aged 76. 
Rovsg, Thomas, of the Royal Grecian, died at Boulogne, September 26, 1852, aged 68, 
Roxsy, Samuel, Actor and Manager, died at Scarborough, July 3, 1863, aged 58, 
Roxsy, Robert, Actor and Stage Manager, died July 26, 1866. 

Rvsini, Signor, Italian Vocalist, died at Romano, March 2, 1854, aged 61. 

RussEx1, James, (“Jerry Sneak,”) died at Gravesend, February 25, 1845, aged 79. 
Ryan, Desmond, Musical Critic, died December 7, 1868, aged 54. 

Ryan, “ Jack,” well-known Prompter and Lessee, died October 16, 1850, aged 53. 
Ryan, Richard Nesbitt, Actor and Manager, died at Sheffield, August 26, 1865, aged 46. 
Rytery, Author of “ The Itinerant,” died at Parkgate, Cheshire, Sept. 11, 1837, aged 82. 
Sap er, James, killed by falling from his balloon, September 29, 1824, 

Sanpers, John, of Adelphi Theatre, Actor, died December 9, 1865, aged 66. 

Sapiro, Antonio, Vocalist, died November 27, 1851, aged 59. 

Saqui, Madame, famous Tight-rope Performer, died January 5, 1866, aged 80. 
Savitz, J. F., Manager and Dramatist, died November 1, 1853, aged 70. 

SavitiE, Edmund Faucit, Actor, died November 20, 1857, aged 46. 

Scort, Sam, American Diver, hung himself on Waterloo-bridge, Jan. 11, 1841, ag. 27. 
Scrrpz, Eugene, French Dramatist, died February 20, 1861, aged 68. 

SEARLE, William, Comedian, died May 14, 1864, aged 49. 

Srauin, Edward, Vocalist, died December 12, 1852, aged 43. 

Srxpy, Charles, Author and Comedian, died March 21, 1863, aged 62. 

SuaxksPEreE, William, died April 23, 1616, aged 52. 

Suaxpers, Charles William, Scenic Artist and Actor, died November 5, 1862, aged 43. 
Suarp, J. W., Comic Singer, died at Dover, January 10, 1856, aged 38. 

SHEPHERD, Mrs., (formerly Mrs. Pope,) Actress, died June 23, 1862, aged 65, 

Suret, Richard Lalor, Author of “ Evadne,” died at Florence, May 25, 1851, aged 59. 
Srppons, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died June 9, 1831, aged 76. 

Sitvar, M., Opera Dancer, died at Paris, April 11, 1856, aged 50. 

Simpson, C. H., (M.C. of Vauxhall,) died December 25, 1835, aged 66. 

Sms, William, Theatrical Agent, died February 9, 1841, aged 53, 

Srncuarr, John, Vocalist, died September 22, 1857, aged 72. 

Stoan, John Thomas, Comedian, died at Liverpool, May 20, 1861, aged 49. 


Sroman, Mrs. John, Tragic Actress of Cov. Garden, d. at Charleston, Feb. 8, 1858, ag. 59. 


Smart, Sir George, Musical Conductor, died February 23, 1867, aged 90. 

Smrru, Albert, ‘‘ Entertainer” and Dramatist, died May 23, 1860, aged 44. 

Smiru, O., (Richard John,) died February 1, 1855, aged 68. 

Smiru, William, Comedian, Surrey Theatre, died May 16, 1847, aged 49. 

Soanz, George, Dramatist, died July 13, 1860, aged 69. 

SonraG, Madame, died of cholera in Mexico, June 18, 1854, aged 50. 

Sparxss, Mrs., famous Actress of Old Women, died February 3, 1837, aged 83. 
SportE, Nathan James, Composer, died August 15, 1853, aged 42. 

Spring, Samuel, Drury Lane Box Book-keeper, died July 7, 1839, aged 62. 
STANFIELD, Clarkson, Scenic Artist, died May 18, 1867, aged 73. 

Sranspury, George, Composer, died July 30, 1846, aged 50. 

Sravpic1, Herr, Bass Singer, died at Vienna, March 21, 1861, aged 48. 

Stevens, George Alexander, the first ‘ Entertainer,” died October 10, 1784, aged 49. 
Stickney, Benjamin, Equestrian, died at Kensington, February 24, 1860, aged 40. 
Sriut, Charles, Pantomimist, died May 5, 1851, aged 30. 

Sropare, Colonel, Illusionist, died October 21, 1866, aged 35. 

Strong, Phil, famous old Drury ‘“‘ Property Man,” died September 20, 1863, aged 65. 
Srorace, Madame, Vocalist, died August 25, 1827, aged 60. 

SrRickLayy, Robert, Comedian, died May 19, 1845, aged 47. 
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Sverr, “ Dicky,” Comedian, died July 7, 1805, aged 50. 
Suaa, Lee, the once celebrated Ventriloquist, died at Southampton, Oct. 5, 1831, ag. 85. 
Tatzor, John, Eccentric Irish Manager, died May 2, 1831. 

Tatnot, Miss, Actress, died July 7, 1865, aged 39. 

Ta.LFouRD, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1862, aged 35. 

TayiLEevRg, John, Comedian, died March 28, 1861, aged 79. 

Taytor, Charles, Vocalist, died September 29, 1847, aged 66. 

TERNAN, Thomas Luke, Actor and Author, died October 17, 1846, aged 47. 

Trrry, Daniel, Actor and Dramatist, died June 24, 1829, aged 40. 

Tomson, Lysander, Comedian, died at New York, July 19, 1854, aged 37. 

Trzck, Ludwig, Shakspearian Commentator, died at Berlin, April 28, 1853, aged 80. 
Tripury, Harries, Comedian, died January 30, 1864, aged 58. 

Tomurns, Frederick Guest, Dramatic Critic and Journalist, died Sep. 21, 1867, ag. 63. 
Tuxrty, James H., Musical Director, T. R., Drury Lane, died Jan. 28, 1868, aged 53. 
TunstatL, Miss, Ballad Vocalist, died March 20, 1846, aged 50. 

Tussaup, Madame, Wax-work Exhibitor, died April 15, 1850, aged 90. 

Ty1Er, William, of Surrey Zoological Gardens, died October 1, 1864, aged 65. 

VALE, Samuel, Comedian, died March 24, 1848, aged 51. 

VaNnbENHOF?, John, Tragedian, died October 4, 1861, aged 71. 

VANDENHOFF, Miss, Actress, died July 26, 1860, aged 42. 

Vestris, Madame, Actress and Manageress, died August 8, 1856, aged 59. 

Vitxiers, James, Actor, many years at Sadler's Wells, died May 31, 1863, aged 76. 
Vincent, Miss, Actress, died November 10, 1856, aged 42. 

VininG, William, Actor, died November 18, 1861, aged 78. 

Wank, John Augustine, Author and Composer, died July 25, 1845, 

Waker, Tom, the original ‘“‘ Macheath,” died November 14, 1744, aged 46. 
Wattace, Alfred E., Comedian, died October 30, 1866, aged 33, 


» Wattaceg, Vincent, Composer, died October 12, 1865, aged 51. 


Wazack, Mrs., (Mother of Henry and James,) died March 6, 1850, aged 90. 
Wattack, James, Actor and Manager, died in New York, December 25, 1864, aged 73. 
Warps, James Prescott, Tragedian, died July 11, 1840, aged 50. 

Wanrpkg, William, Comic Vocalist, died November 21, 1859, aged 48. 

Warner, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died September 24, 1854, aged 50. 

Wess, Henry Berry, Comedian, died January 15, 1867, aged 52. 

Wenstrr, Clara, fatally burnt on Drury Lane Stage during Ballet, December 14, 1844. 
Weekes, Comedian, died at Perth, November 23, 1838. 

Weaiss, Willoughby Hunter, Vocalist, died October 24, 1867, aged 47. 

Weston, Mrs., (Mrs. Edmund Falconer,) Actress, died June 3, 1861. 

Wewirzer, Ralph, Comedian, died August 27, 1825. 

Wuirrneran, Charles, Author and Dramatist, died in Australia, July 5, 1862, aged 57. 
Wipprcomsg, R. H., 34 years at Astley’s, died November 5, 1854, aged 67. 
Wippicomsr, Henry, Comedian, died April 6, 1868, aged 55. 

WIexanp, George, Pantomimist, died November 4, 1847, aged 37. 

Wretann, W. H., Negro Vocalist, died September 7, 1866, aged 35. 

Wi1p, George, Comedian and Manager, died March 29, 1856, aged 51. 

Wipe, W. J., Treasurer of Haymarket Theatre, died July 2, 1868, aged 45. 
Wirxiyson, Tate, the “ Wandering Patentee,” died November 16, 1803. 

Wirxs, Thomas Kgerton, Dramatist, died September 18, 1854, aged 42. 

Wits, W. H., Vocalist and Comedian, died October 29, 1846, aged 54, 

Wurson, John, Scottish Vocalist, died at Quebec, July 10, 1849, aged 49. 

Wurson, “Old,” Actor, died at Brierly Hill, Worcestershire, April 27, 1853, aged 102. 
Wixton, John Hall, Theatrical Agent, died at Sydney, N.S. W., Dec. 19, 1862, aged 50. 
Winston, James, Manager of the “‘ Garrick Club,” died July 9, 1843, aged 64. 
Worrincron, Margaret, Actress, died March 31, 1760, aged 42. 

WombweEtt, Jeremiah, died in his Caravan, November 17, 1850, aged 70. 

Woop, Mrs., (formerly Mary Ann Paton,) Vocalist, died July 20, 1864, aged 62. 

Woo ter, John Pratt, Dramatic Author, died September 18, 1868, aged 44. 

Wrencn, Benjamin, Comedian, died November 24, 1843, aged 67. 

Wricut, Edward, (Adelphi,) Actor, died at Boulogne, December 21, 1859, aged 46. 
YAaRNOLD, Edwin, Actor, died December 29, 1848. 

Yares, Frederick, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1842, aged 47. 

Yarns, Mrs., of Adelphi Theatre, Actress, died September 5, 1860, aged 61. 
Youne, Charles, Tragedian, died June 29, 1856, aged 79. 

Younes, Richard, Actor at Drury Lane Theatre, died November 17, 1846, aged 55. 
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THE PLAYGOER’S PORTFOLIO. 


Ont-Door Place 


BY 


$ of Amusement. 


BLANCHARD. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


VAUXHALL, or Fauxeshall, or Foxhall, or more properly Fulke’s Hall, from Fulke de 
Breauté, mercenary to King John, who presented the manor to his favourite, was a place 
of amusement as long ago as the reign of the ‘‘merry monarch,” Charles the Second. 
In these days an older resort existed called Spring Gardens, which were between St. 
James’s-park and Charivg-cross, and the name of which is still retained. It was a garden 
of the time of Charles the First, with butts for archery, a bathing pond, a pheasant-yard, 
and bowling-green attached to the king’s palace at Whitehall. The appellation was derived 
from a jet or spring of water which, with the pressure of the foot, threw a copious splash 
over those who were foolish or ignorant enough to tread upon the “spring,” which was 
contrived to produce such results. After the restoration, Spring Gardens, at Charing- 
cross, were called the ‘“‘Old Spring Gardens ;” the ground was built upon, and the 
entertainments were removed to the New are Gardens at Lambeth, afterwards called 
Vauxhall. Evelyn writes (10th of May, 1654)—“* My Lady Gerrard treated us at Mulberry 
Garden, now the only place of refreshment about the town for persons of the best quality 
to be exceedingly cheated at, Cromwell and his partizans having shut up and seized on 
Spring Gardens, which till now had been the usual rendezvous for the ladies and gallants at 
this season. 

Vauxhall Gardens were first laid out in 1661, when Evelyn records, ‘‘I went to see the 
New Spring Gardens at Lambeth, a pretty contrived plantation.” In 1667 Sir Samuel Mor- 
land “ built a fine room at Vauxhall, the inside all of looking-glass and fountains, very 
pleasant to behold, which is much frequented by strangers.” ‘This is believed to have stood 
where the orchestra was afterwards erected. Pepys, in his diary, frequently alludes to ‘* Fox- 
hall and the Spring-Garden,” and (July 27, 1668) he writes—‘ So over the water, with my 
wife, and Deb, and Mercer, to Spring Garden, and there out and walked, and observed how 
rude some of the young gallants of the town are become to go into people’s arbours where 
there are not men, and almost force the women, which troubled me to see the confidence of 
the vice of the age, and so we away by water with much pleasure home.” Jn 1728 Spring 
Gardens were leased by Elizabeth Masters to Jonathan Tyers, of Denbies, Surrey, for 
thirty years, at the annual rent of 250/. The Gardens were opened by Tyers, as “Spring 
Gardens,” June 7, 1732, with a Ridotto al fresco. Frederick, Prince of Wales, was present, 
and the company wore dominoes, masks, and lawyers’ gowns. The admission was one 
guinea. Four hundred persons were present, and one hundred foot guards were posted 
round the grounds to preserve order. They were called Spring Gardens until the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and to the very last the license was always applied for as ‘‘ The 
Spring Garden, Vauxhall.” The season of 1739 was for three months, and the admission 
only by silver tickets, at twenty-five shillings each, to admit two persons. The announce- 
ment ran thus :—‘‘ A thousand tickets only will be delivered out at 25s. each, the silver of 
every ticket to be worth 3s, 2d., and to admit two persons every evening (Sundays 
excepted), through the season. Every person coming without a ticket topay 1s. each time 
for admittance. No servants in livery to walk in the Gardens. Allsubscribers are desired 
not to permit their tickets to get into the hands of persons of evil repute, it being absolutely 
necessary to exclude all such.” These tickets were designed by Hogarth, who was then 
lodging in Lambeth-terrace, and who suggested to Tyers the embellishment of the gardens 
with paintings. Hogarth designed for the pavilions in the grounds, besides other pictures 
the four parts of the day, which Hayman copied. Tyers presented Hogarth with a gold 
ticket of perpetual admission, passing six persons into the Gardens any night. This ticket 
was last ate Gs 1836, and was purchased for twenty pounds by Mr. Frederick Gye. 

In 1745 Tyers added vocal to his instrumental music, and Dr. Arne composed ballads, 
duets, &c., which were rendered by Mrs. Arne, Lowe, Beard, and the elder Reinhold, In 
‘* England’s Gazetteer,” for 1751, the entertainments are described as “‘ the sweet song of 
numbers of nightingales in concert with the best band of music in England. Here are fine 

yavilions, shady groves, and most delightful walks, illuminated with above one thousand 
amps.” In the ‘* Connoisseur” (May Lith, 1755), we read :—‘‘ At Vauxhall the artificial ruins 
are repaired, the cascade is made to on with several additional streams of block-tin, and they 
have touched up all the pictures which were damaged last season by the fingering of those 
curious connoisseurs who could not be satisfied without feeling whether the figures were 
alive.” In the same article we meet with the story of the parsimonious citizen going to 
Vauxhall with his wife and daughters, and grumbling at the Sioa of the provisions, and 
the wafer-like thinness of the slices of ham, exclaiming at every mouthful, ‘there goes 
threepence, there goes a groat,” and here we meet with the allusion to the expert carver 
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who undertook to cover the eleven acres of the Garden with slices from one han}. In 1752 
‘T'yers purchased a moiety of the estate for 3,800/., and in 1758 he purchased the remainder. 
Frequent reference is made to the place in the comedies of the time, and we get some idea 
of the popularity of the Gardens from the constant favour it found with the essayists, 
Oliver Goldsmith, who was very fond of masquerading here, has thus made his Chinese 
philosopher discourse upon the attractions in the *‘ Citizen of the World.” He says, ‘‘ Upon 
entering the gardens I found every sense occupied with more than expected pleasure ; the 
lights were everywhere glimmering through the scarcely moving trees, the full-bodied con- 
cert bursting forth on the stillness of the night ; the natural concert of the birds in the more 
retired parts of the grove vieing with that which was formed by art; the company gaily 
dressed, and the tables spread with various delicacies, all conspired to fill my imagination 
with the visionary happinesss of the Arabian law-giver, and lifted me into an ecstacy of 
admiration.” In 1751 the walks are described as being illuminated with above one thou- 
sand lamps, but a print of that date exhibits glass vase-shaped lamps on posts, and 
suspended in the music-house, in no great profusion. The walks are wide, and open, and 
the groups of company scattered through the grounds show ladies in their hoops and 
sacques, and gentlemen in their grotesque hats, and wearing swords and bags. The 
newspapers of 1759 speak freely of the loose persons who frequented the ‘* Dark 
Walk,” yelling “‘in sounds fully as terrific as the imagined horrors of Cavalcanti’s 
bloodhounds.” They further state that ladies were sometimes forcibly driven from their 
friends into these dark recesses, where dangerous terrors were forcibly inflicted upon 
them. In 1763 the licensing magistrates bound the proprietors to do away with the 
dark walks, and to provide a sufficient number of watchmen to preserve the peace. On the 
29th of May, 1786, a jubilee night celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of Jonathan Tyers’ 
management, being, after all, somewhat within the truth, as he had really opened the 
gardens in 1732. On that occasion there was an entertainment called a Ridotto al fresco, 
at which two-thirds of the company appeared in masks and dominoes, a hundred soldiers 
again standing on guard at the gates to maintain order. Having, by a judicious outlay, 
succeeded in realising a large fortune, he retired to a country seat called Denbies, near 
Dorking, where he amused himself by constructing a very extraordinary garden for his own 
recreation. One of its ornaments was a representation of the “‘ Valley of the Shadow of 
Death.” Denbies is now the property of Mr. Cubitt. When Jonathan Tyers died, in 
1767, his son succeeded to the proprietorship of Vauxhall ; he was the friend of. Johnson, 
and is frequently mentioned by Boswell under the familiar designation of Tom Tyers. So 
great was the delight that Jonathan Tyers took in the place that, possessing his faculties to 
the last, he caused himself to be carried into the Gardens a few hours before his death to 
take a last look at them. The youngest son conducted the Gardens until he died in 1792. 
The principal vocalists in the last century were Mr. Lowe, Mr. Vernon, Miss Jameson, 
Mr. Beard, Mr. Cubitt, Miss Stevenson, Miss Falkner, and Mrs. Wrighten, who eloped 
from her husband, and attained some celebrity as an actress in America, where she died 
after being reduced to great distress, 

Most of the songs at this period were furnished by Thomas Tyers, who was a barrister, 
and thus amused his leisure bours. Lowe, familiarly called ‘Tommy Lowe,” was the 
favourite singer. His name is to be found in all the old song-books of Vauxhall and Mary- 
lebone Gardens, of which he was at one time proprietor. A fine print is extant represent- 
ing him and Mrs. Chambers in the characters of Macheath and Polly. When his musigal 
powers were so impaired that he could not procure an engagement at the theatres, he sang 
at a place called Finch’s Grotto Gardens, situated close to the King’s Bench Prison. There 
was a grotto in the middle of the garden, an orchestra and a rotunda, and the admission 
was sixpence. Lowe died in want and obscurity, in March, 1783. 

In the ‘‘ Universal Magazine” for May, 1781, we read the following notice of the per- 
formance :-—‘* The entertainments of Vauxhall were opened on Thursday, the 17th, for the 
season, and upon a moderate computation there could not be less than 2,000 persons 
present. The Gardens have not undergone any particular alteration, and the performers 
are the same as last year, except the addition of Mrs. Kennedy, who is engaged, and was 
received with that applause which her voice and abilities justly merit. Mr. Vernon’s song 
in the first act, was greatly applauded, not less for its humorous description of the 
mysteries of trade, than from the apt and whimeical personal allusion with which it con- 
cluded, and which he sang with infinite spirit and humour. The piece which concluded the 
concert is the composition of Mr. Bartholemon, and the whole plan is evidently an improved 
idea upon the favourite catch sung last year, ‘They say there isan Echo here.’ It consists 
of a huuting catch, a serious glee (which is infinitely too long), and a martial full piece in 
the manner of Handel’s Coronation Anthem, ‘God save the King.’ Over the box called 
the Prince’s box, at the bottom of the Garden, opposite the orchestra, isan invisible band of 
voices and wind instruments, which answer in responses the stanzas from the principal 
orchestra, producing an effect perfectly new and pleasing.” Vernon was besides an actor 
who supported several operatic characters at Drary Lane with success. His chief part was 
Autolycus in Florizel and Perdita, an alteration of The Winter's Tale. He died about 1792. 
Mrs. Kennedy possessed a very powerful voice, and at Covent Garden frequently appeared 
in male characters. She was the original representative of Patrick, in 7'he Poor Soldier. 
Bartholemon composed music for several little pieces, particularly the Maid of the Oaks. 
He died in 1808, at the age of sixty-nine. The sale of his musical library occupied eight days. 
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Battishill was an admired composer in his day, who first became known by his music to 
a ballad entitled ** Kate of Aberdeen.” His habits of dissipation proved the source of 
much embarrassment, and he died in obscurity at Islington in 1800. 

James Hook, the father of Theodore Hook, was organist at Vauxhall Gardens for nearly 
half a century, and composed innumerable songs for the establishment during that time. A 
popular lyrist of the later part of the last century was William Pearce, who held a respon- 
sible situation in the Admiralty. He was the author of the famous song of *‘ Tom Moody,” 
for which Shield composed the music, and which has been often erroneously attributed to 
the elder Dibdin. A new star was now about to rise here. 

In the summer of 1786, Charles Incledon was engaged to sing at Vauxhall. He was then 
in his twenty-second year, had left the sea for the stage, and thus made his début in London, 
advancing from the position of being a chorus singer at Bath, with a salary of thirty 
shillings a week, to a salary of three pounds as principal vocalist at the Royal Property. 
Tocledon continued at Vauxhall the three following seasons. He then went to Covent 
Garden, and became recognised as the first English singer of his day, his salary being 
sixteen pounds per week, two pounds more than that of any other performer. The last 
song Incledon ever sang was in the kitchen of the “‘ Reindeer,” Worcester. He had 
attended the glee club held at that tavern as usual, but declined singing, and left the room 
rather depressed. Accidentally strolling into the kitchen on his way out, he recovered his 
spirits, and gathering the servants around him, he sang in his most brilliant style, ‘‘ Fare- 
well, my Trim-built Wherry.” Scarcely had he finished it when he lapsed into his previous 
gloom, quitted the house, and died a few days after, aged 69. His death took place on 
Saturday, February 19, 1826, and he was buried by the side of his first and second wife and 
five of his children, in the family vault at Hampstead. He died worth nearly eight thou- 
sand pounds, leaving his third wife a widow with three children. His eldest son, Charles, 
became a farmer, near Bury St. Edmunds, but he quitted his agricultural pursuits, and 
made an appearance at Drury Lane (October 3d, 1829), as Young Meadows, in Love in a 
Village. e retired from the stage at the end of the season. The second son, Frank, 
became a tradesman in London, and the third child, a daughter, married prosperously. 
Incledon’s voice was a legitimate tenor of great compass. His ear was so perfect that he 
could not sing out of tune, though he was wpe invited to make the experiment. 

Mainly owing to the constant patronage of the Prince of Wales, Vauxhall was a place of 
fashionable resort all through his time. Nor were the proprietors ungrateful to the Prince. 
In 1791 they constructed anew gallery called after him, and decorated it with an allegorical 
transparency of a most extraordinary character. It represented the Prince, ia armour, 
leaning against a horse, which was held by Britannia. Minerva held his helmet, whilst 
Providence was engaged in fixing on his = and Fame, blowing a trumpet above, was 
crowning him with laurels. The first balloon ascent ever made in these gardens was in 
1802, when Garnerin ascended 4,000 feet, and descended by a parachute. 

The favourite beverage of the company at this time was ‘* Vauxhall-nectar,” a mixture 
of rum and syrup, with an addition of benzoic acid or flowers of benjamin, in the proportion 
of half a dram to the quart. It was taken mixed with water, and was much in repute as 
a summer drink. The suppers of course sustained their reputation for “lightness,” and 
chiefly consisted of ‘‘ Lilliput chickens boiled, Bucellas warm from Vauxhall ice, and hams 
that flit in any slice, and salads scarcely soiled.” With the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century some new names were introduced to the list of vocal executants. Charles 
Dignum, or ‘ Diggy,” as he was familiarly called by his theatrical associates, was a great 
favourite here. e made his first appearance onthe Drury Lane stage at the age of 18, as 
Young Meadows, in Love in a Village, Oct. 17, 1784. It was the same evening that Holman 
made his début at Covent Garden, and remembering Dignum’s propensity for telling long 
stories, Charles Bannister observed that the night was memorable for producing Holman 
at one house and the button-Hol-man at the other. Dignum was brought up by his 
father to be ‘‘a tailor by trade,” which perhaps gave some extra point to the remark. 
He was by no means a good actor, but his voice possessed much sweetness. Charles 
Taylor, for mane ears afterwards known as a “dinner” singer, and John Broadhurst, 
were also inclu a in the company. Charles Taylor died in September, 1847, aged 66. 
Broadhurst died very recently at an advanced age. Braham sang here on special 
occasions, Mrs. Bland, the daughter of an Italian Jewess, of the name of Romanzini, 
was a very popular ballad singer at this period. Mrs, Maria Theresa Bland died January 
15, 1838, aged 73. She left four sons, all of whom achieved theatrical distinction. 

Mrs. Mountain, whose maiden name was Wilkinson, and who married Mr. Mountain, 
the leader of the Covent Garden orchestra, sang at Vauxhall for several seasons. She was 
the first woman to give an entertainment and travel with it through the country. It was 
written by Andrew Cherry, the dramatist, and called The Lyric Novelist; or, Life 
Epitomised. Here also sang Miss Tyrer, who was a pupil of Mrs. Crouch, and who 
married, in 1807, the famous comedian, Liston. She died in September, 1854, at the age 


i. 

In 1813 (20th July) a grand festival was given here to commemorate the victories of 
Wellington. The Duke of York presided. The admission was one guinea, and 1,350 
visitors dined in the rotunda. There were also present the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, 
Sussex, and Gloucester, the Princess of Wales, and the Duchess of York. The fireworks 
were by Colonel Congreve, of rocket celebrity. Fireworks, which were first exhibited here 
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in 1798, now became a prominent attraction, and more excitement being required, a supple- 
mentary feature was introduced. This was borrowed, as usual, from the French. 

Madame Saqui, whose maiden name was Lalanne, was born in 1785. In 1816 this 
famous female funambulist came over to England, and made her appearance at Covent 
Garden Theatre, ascending on the tight-rope from the stage to the gallery. For three 
seasons her feats of female heroism in this way proved a great attraction to Vauxhall. 
After a long retirement she reappeared in Paris in 1856, and when over seventy years of 
age repeated some of .her most remarkable exploits before the Emperor Louis Napoleon, 
who bestowed upon her a small annuity, which she enjoyed till her death, at the age of 
eighty, in January, 1866. 

In 1817 Madame Saqui was the prominent attraction. Sparkling with spangles and tinsel, 
and her head canopied with plumes of ostrich feathers, she commenced her ascent on the 
rope as the clock struck midnight, stopping only for a few moments near the centre of the 
long and dazzling line while her figure was lit up by the blue lights, vertical wheels, and 
bright stars and rockets kindled up around her. Her countenance was very masculine, 
and her features could not certainly be called beautiful. Her limbs were so muscular 
that they would have been considered remarkable in a strong man, The principal 
vocalists were then Mrs. Bland and Mr. Taylor, and the orchestra a pagoda of lustre, 
the covered walks arches of light, the transparencies of the hermit and old woman 
cooking, the well lighted rotunda and long room, and an exhibition of rope-dancing, con- 
stituted the circle of attraction and amusement till one o’clock, when the dancing com- 
menced, and was continued till dawn. The refreshment tariff was at this time as follows : 

arrack punch, 7s. per quart; a plate containing two infant chickens and a small quantity 
of ham, 11s. ; a single lettuce, under the denomination of salad, 1s. 6d. ; six cheesecakes 
or biscuits, 4s. 6d. ; wax-lights, 2s., and bread and beer for a party of four, 4s. 

In 1820 Taylor, Miss Povey, a Mrs. Austin, and a Mr. Shaw, were the principal 
vocalists, and Madame Saqui made her ascent amidst the fireworks. Miss Tunstall was 
also obtaining popularity by her ballad singing, and was probably the last of the famous 
Vauxhall vocalists who will be remembered by the present generation. She sang at White 
Conduit House and the Yorkshire Stingo, and died at the age of fifty, March 20, 1846. 

In 1821 the property went out of the possession of the Tyers family, and was sold for 
28,000/. to Messrs. Bish, Gye, and Hughes, the representatives of the London Wine 
Company, who retained it till 1840, Bish was the famous Lottery projector. 

In 1822 was exhibited the optical illusion called the ‘* Heptaplasieoptron,” a mirror 
reflecting every object seven times. A small theatre was lined entirely with looking-glass, 
aad palm trees, entwined with serpents, foliage, flowers, revolving pillars, a fountain of real 
water, and clusters of coloured lamps were reflected in an apparently interminable vista, 
and seen in constant movement. Four cosmoramas were constructed in various parts of 
the grounds, the fireworks by Mortram, Hengler, and Southby were unusually brilliant, 
and Longuemare, a dancer on the tight-rope, made the now indispensable ascent a la Saqui. 
Ramo Samee, described as the “ wonderful Indian juggler,” was introduced this season. 
This nimble-fingered juggler of sword-swallowing celebrity died July 24, 1849. His throat 
is preserved in the anatomical museum of the University College, Gower-street. 

The season of 1823 introduced Gray’s Fantoccini, and a shadow pantomime called Harle- 
quin in the Shades, supported by Southby and Blackmore. The fantoccini was very 
popular, and for twenty years afterwards formed one of our street exhibitions with ‘* the 
original Gray from Vauxhall” inscribed on the proscenium, The shadow pantomime, said 
to have been the invention of a carpenter in the gardens, who discovered the effect by 
accident, was also a great success. Southby was the clown afterwards at Drury Lane, 
where he always introduced squibs and crackers of his own manufacture, and afterwards 
gained more renown as a pyrotechnist. Blackmore was the famous slack and tight-rope 
performer. He died at Islington in March, 1838, 

At this period Mallinson, long a favourite in Yorksbire, and the principal performer at 
the Hull Theatre, was the leading Vauxhall comic vocalist. Miss ‘'unstall and Mr. Mal- 
linson here made famous the duet of ** Pretty Polly Hopkins.” In the farewell address 
spoken by Mr. Mallinson, when the season concluded on September 18th, it was stated 
‘it had been marked by the most unfavourable weather ever remembered,” yet that 
more persons, by many thousands, had attended than during the previous season, when the 
gardens were opened under new auspices, with very ae attractions and with the 
finest weather.” The returns were 133,279 visitors, producing as receipts 29,5907. 

In 1824 Rooke, afterwards known as the composer of the opera of Amilie ; or, the Love 
Test, was the director of the orchestra. The representation of Mount Vesuvius was 
replaced by the Cave of Fingal, painted by Thorne. The large shell which formed such a 
powerful sounding-board, was this season placed over the orchestra. The duet of ‘* Polly 
Hopkins” retained its wonderful popularity, and D’Ernst was added to the firework 
department, to assist Southby and Mortram. W. H. Williams, a clever comic actor 
and vocalist, who died at Pentonville, October 29th, 1846, aged 54, was at this time 
the comic singer, and exceedingly popular. The next year the Gardens echoed with 
‘*Cherry Ripe,” which Madame Vestris had rendered the favourite song of the day, 
whilst the band played scarcely anything else but the music from Der Freyschutz. 

In 1826 the price of admission at the doors was raised from 3s, 6d, to 4s., for the purpose 
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of defraying the increased charges of management by the engagement of Braham, Miss 
Stephens, Madame Vestris, and Signor Spagnoletti. 

The famous Battle of Waterloo representation, with horse and foot soldiers, and set scenes 
of La Belle Alliance, and the wood and chateau of Hougomont, was produced here by the 
late Charles Farley, in 1827. From this time the area where the fireworks were discharged 
was known by the name of the “ Waterloo Ground.” In 1828 the spectacle was repeated 
with Ducrow’s stud. In 1829 the concert was supported by Messrs. W. H. Williams, 
Robinson, G. Smith, and Weekes, and Miss P. Horton, announced as a pupil of Mr, John 
Blewitt, here made her first appearance in public. Rossini’s opera of the Barber of 
Seville was rendered by Miss Fanny Ayton, Madame Castelli, and Signors Torri and Pele- 
grini. The ballet theatre was opened with Policinello Vampire, by Mons. Hullin. 

In 1830 Sir Henry Bishop was musical director, and a strong vaudeville company was 
engaged, including Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Miss Hughes, who had just appeared as principal 
vocalist. at Covent Garden, and Messrs. Gattie, T. Cooke, Morley, George Stansbury, 
W. H. Williams, and Robinson, who identified his popularity with ‘*My Pretty Jane,” of 
which Mr. Fitzball wrote the words and Bishop Lomieeed te music. The next season 
Templeton was added to the vocalists, and Mr. and Mrs. Keeley to the dramatic company. 
Some ingenious optical illusions were also at this time introduced by Mr. Frederick Gye. 
The visitor saw a basket of fruit, which retreated as he advanced to touch it, and, looking 
through a telescope at a dead wall, beheld a living person who was nowhere else to be 
seen. Herr Von Joel was then in the early days of his popularity, and the ‘‘ chin- 
melodist,” Michael Boai, rapped out tunes in his singular fashion, The Duke of Darm- 
stadt’s brass band was an important addition to the instrumental forces. Herr Von Joel died 
at the advanced age of 81, on the 22d of July, 1865. For many years he was kindly 
retained by Mr. Green on the establishment of Evans’ Hotel and supper rooms, Covent- 
garden. His first appearance in London was at the Sans Souci in 1829. 

The Gardens were not opened in 1832 till the middle of June, when a new operetta was 

layed called The Magic Fan, composed by Bishop and supported by Mrs. Keeley, Mrs, 
Waylett, and Miss Coveney, and Messrs. W. H. Williams, George Stansbury, Robinson, 
Paul Bedford, and Templeton. In 1833 the brass band of the Duke of Darmstadt was 
re-engaged. Some brilliant naval fetes were given in August in honour of Admiral Napier’s 
victory over the fleet of Don Miguel. On August 2d, when a “shilling night” was tried, 
27,137 persons paid at the entrance. In 1834 the Waterloo Ground was covered by a well- 
executed scenic representation of the Polar regions, illustrative of Captain Ross’s 
expedition, and covering a space of sixty thousand square feet. As the Gardens were onl 
open three nights in the week, the proprietors ventured on a curious experiment, and celle 
singers, musicians, fireworks, and even lamps to Sydney Gardens, Bath, on the alternate 
nights. This being before the Railway age the feat was remarkable. 

n 1835 the visitors were astonished by the Féte of Versailles, and the arrival of Nep- 
tune in a man-of-war at an inland palace, whilst the diorama of Dover and Calais were 
added to the attractions. This was the last season at which Simpson appeared as master 
of the ceremonies, and from that. time the frequenters missed the familiar powdered head 
and silken-hosed legs, the silver-headed stick, cocked hat, and silken Seenchen, He was a 
short man, with a large head,. a plain face, pitted with the small-pox, and a thin thatch 
of hair plastered with pomatum and powder. His body and limbs were encased in 
black cloth of antique cut, and the awkwardly constructed piece of felt he called a hat was 
oftener in his hand than on his head. He was continually bowing to everybody he met, 
and the incessant movement of his arm and the hat at the end of it, resembled the motion 
of a parish pump-handle in full play. The illuminated silhouette portraiture of his figure, 
which afterwards met the eye of the visitor after he passed the money-taker’s box at the 
entrance, gave a good idea of his favourite attitude. His history will be best related in 
the elaborate advertisement he drew up for his own benefit a short time previously. 


** Under the especial patronage of His Majesty. 


** Roya, GARDENS, VAUXHALL. 
* An interesting and unique Gala will — _— on Monday, the 19th of August, 1833, 
or the 
BENEFIT OF MR, SIMPSON, 
Master of the Ceremonies of the Royal Gardens, Vauxhall, upwards of 36 years. 

“To the most illustrious Princes and Princesses of the British Empire. To their 
Excellencies the most noble and puissant Princes and other illustrious Ambassadors of the 
foreign States now residing in London, and their truly noble and accomplished ladies. To 
the most noble and distinguished nobility of the United Kingdom, and their truly noble 
and accomplished ladies: and also to all the other respectable classes of distinguished 
visitors that so kindly honour and grace the Royal Gardens every season, with their 
distinguished presence and their amiable and lovely ladies. To all those truly illustrious, 
noble, and distinguished visitors of the Royal Gardens, Vauxhall, their truly humble and 
very devoted servant, C. H. Simpson, Master of the Ceremonies of those Gardens for 36 
years, most dutifully and most respectfully begs to inform all the illustrious, noble, and 
all the other respectable classes that visit the Royal Gardens, that for my humble 
services, for so long a period, in the truly honourable service of the public, the very 
kind generosity of the worthy proprietors of these Gardens has been pleased to permit on 
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my sole account an unprecedented occurrence, that never in the whole annals of the 
Gardens took place at the Royal Gardens before—namely, a Benefit. I,:therefore, with 
all due and humble submission, and filled with the most dutiful and sincere expressions of 
heartfelt attachment, presume, with all-becoming awe, to approach such illustrious, 
noble, and distinguished personages, and with every sense of the most profound humility, 
confidently relying on the paternal dieposition of the generous public to an old servant, 
at one of the first places of public amusement in the first city of the empire, this celebrated 
ancient temple of loyalty, where the most lovely British and foreign beauties congregate 
under the same happy roof, to enjoy the pleasure of each other’s company, and where I 
have had the high honour of receiving his late Majesty, George IV., when Prince of 
Wales, and royalty, rank, fashion, and elegance to the present moment, and am now in the 
63rd year of my age. 

** On this gratifying conviction, most illustrious, noble, and distinguished personages, and 
all the other respectable parts of a generous public, I very humbly rest my hopes that your 
well-known unparalleled goodness of heart will graciously receive, not only with indulgence, 
but with favour, the humble yet earnest request which I now, in the most dutiful manner, 
presume to lay at your feet. 

** Such condescension of such illustrious, noble, and distinguished patrons I should hail as 
the sure harbinger of my future happiness, assured that the patronage and presence of 
such truly illustrious, noble, and distinguished visitors on the 19th of August, the night of 
my benefit, would essentially promote the prosperity of my future days as long as I live. 

**T also very dutifully beg to make known that I am one of the very few survivors at the 
present day of that bloody and furious battle, that lasted from day-light in the morning 
until dark, fought by Admiral Rodney in the West Indies on the 12th of April, 1782, when 
the British standard completely annihilated and destroyed the whole French fleet, and 
among the captured vessels was the celebrated Ville de Paris, a tremendously high red- 
sided ninety-gun ship, with a gilt lion at her head, and took their grand Commander-in- 
Chief, the Count de Grasse, a fine, tall, stout, athletic man, about five feet eleven 
inches high, prisoner. For like his present Majesty, and at the same time as his Majesty, 
I began some of my earliest days in the honourable profession of the Royal Navy ; for 
when I was eleven years of age, the gallant Captain Sir James Wallace, who was a friend 
of my father, took me on board of his ship, the Warrior, seventy-four gun ship, as an 
acting midshipman, which was then at Portsmouth, and immediately set sail for the West 
Indies, to every island of which we were cruising about, until the great battle took place 
on the 12th of April, 1782. We then went to North America, then back to the West 
Indies. When at St. Lucia, on the 10th of March, 1783, a packet of letters arrived to 
inform us that a ratification of peace hadtaken place between Britain, France, Spain, and 
America, when our ship immediately set sail - Old England, with joyous hearts, and 
arrived at Portsmouth the latter end of April, 1783. The ship was paid off, and I was, 
like other young gentlemen in my situation, honourably discharged in the 13th year of 
my age, and had been always very much beloved and respected by all the officers on 
board the ship, and so much so, that Captain Stone, of the Royal Navy, the brother of 
Mr. Stone, the master of our ship, wrote a letter to his brother from the East Indies, 
stating that he would give all the world if he could but have me with him on board his 
seventy-four gun ship in the East Indies. 

“All these reasons will, I earnestly hope, induce all the illustrious, noble, and dis- 
tinguished visitors to be graciously pleased to condescend to patronize my earnest prayer 
for your distinguished support on the night of my benefit; as I do assure you, most illus- 


trious, noble, and distinguished ladies and gentlemen, it will a gladden the heart for the 
e 


remainder of his days of your most submissive, humble, and devotedly faithful servant, 
at your command, in the sixty-third year of his age, and shall never, while I live, cease to 
testify my gratitude for the same. 

*‘T have the honour to remain, most illustrious, noble, and distinguished personages, 
with every sense of the most profound respect, your very grateful and devoted servant, 

“©, H. Smmpson, 
“Master of the Ceremonies, Royal Gardens, Vauxhall. 

** Royal Gardens, Vauxhall, August, 1833, 

**'Tickets at the usual price of admission, 4s. each, may be had of Mr. Simpson, 31, 
Holywell-street, Millbank; at Mr. Eber’s library, Bond-street ; Mr, Sams’s, St. James’s- 
street ; 23, Ludgate Hill; 141, Fleet-street ; and at the Gardens.” 

Simpson on being told by a Vauxhall proprietor, that the Gardens were the fittest place 
for him to be buried in, gravely replied with a profound obeisance, ‘*I beg that you and the 
other proprietors of the Royal property will do with my humble body whatever you may 
condescend to think fit.” Next to the proprietors, Simpson reserved the largest amount 
of deference for persons connected with the public press, and the Editor of the Times he 
regarded with Oriental submissiveness. A characteristic letter from Simpson to Mr. 
Thomas Barnes, the Editor of the Times, ran as follows :—“ en esteemed Sir,—We have 
a very extraordinary novelty to-morrow (Friday evening) at our Royal Gardens, namely a 
company of Italian and French Minstrels who are just arrived from the Continent, and was 
never in England before, whose performances are so truly astonishing as to deserve the most 
public notice. This being the case, respected Sir, may I entreat the favour that you will be 
pleased to permit one of your gentlemen to come to the Gardens in the evening to see them 
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and to report upon the same. I have the honour to remain, highly esteemed Sir, your 
infinitely obliged and very devoted humble servant, C. H. Simpson, P.S. I am truly sorry, 
highly esteemed Sir, that you did not honour us with your company on the last juvenile 
féte, as I had given instructions for yourself and your much beloved family, to be admitted 
to any number.” Barnes roared at Simpson’s allusion to his beloved family ‘in any 
number,” for he happened to have no children. -_. 

For another characteristic specimen of Mr. Simpson’s epistolatory literature we must 


contrive to find room: 
** Royal Gardens, Vauxhall, 
93rd of August, 1834, Saturday, 2 o’clock. 

* Highly esteemed and most eminent Sir,—I again most dutifully and most respectfully 
return you, my most eminent Sir, my most heartfelt thanks for that most magnificent piece 
of composition which you, eminent Sir, was so graciously pleased to insert in praise of my 
humble person in your wise and talented journal of this morning, and which great favour I 
shal! endeavour by every means in my power to return with gratitude. But unfortunately 
for me, kind Sir, as the proprietors have commenced that foolish shilling admission, all free 
admission is entirely superseded, and I am totally deprived of the happiness of inclosing 
for the amusement of your amiable friends next week, as I fully intended, either some 
orders or my own private tickets. But unfortunately for me, eminent Sir, both my own 
tickets as well as my orders, are now entirely suspended, and which I do assure you, es- 
teemed Sir, grieves me to the soul, as I cannot enclose some for your amiable friends. 
However, Sir, I hope speedily to return the favour, and again thanking you, eminent Sir, 
most truly and sincerely for all your kindness to me, I have the honour to remain, with 

atitude, highly esteemed and most eminent Sir, your obedient and devoted servant, 

. H. Simpson.’ 

Simpson died on the 25th of December 1835, and though the elder Widdicombe, so noted 
for youthful appearance in advanced years, was appointed tothe vacant post, the experi- 
ment was not successful, and Vauxhall during the later years of its existence had to dis- 
pense with an official Arbiter Elegantiarum. 

In 1836 the Ravel'Family gave their ballet entertainment. The Gardens were now 
opened for the first time with ‘‘ Day Fétes,” of which balloon ascents formed the chief 
attraction. In 1837 the Gardens were opened every night in the week. There was a moving 

anorama of the Continental voyage of the Great Nassau Balloon, a dramatic piece by 
oncrieff, and an experimental exhibition of the Poses Plastiques, which Mr. Frederick 
Gye introduced from Paris. Cocking’s fatal parachute descent occurred July 24, 1837. 

n 1838 the Gardens opened at reduced prices, one shilling being charged for admission 

instead of four shillings. Another avenue, called ‘‘ The Italian Walk,” was added to the 

rounds, John Blewitt, who died in September, 1853, aged 72, was musical director. 
—_ Buckingham, comedian and comic singer, gave his admirable imitations. He died 
in penury at Lambeth, September, 1847, aged 52, and George Stansbury, who died in 1846, 
aged 50, was, with Paul Bedford, among the vocalists, 

The season of 1839 commenced with Green’s balloon ascent, and an equestrian exhibi- 
tion arranged by Ducrow, called ‘The Curriculum.” In August, Madame Grisi, Signor 
Rubini, Ivanoff, Giubilei, and Tamburini, sang here for the benefit of Signor Venafra. 

The Gye and Hughes proprietorship was now at an end, and in 1840 the Gardens were 
closed. In July, 1841, they were re-opened for a “limited number of nights,” by Messrs, 
Andrews and Mitchell, of Boud-street, with a German chorus from Drury Lane, Ducrow’s 
stud, and a balloon ascent, but the charm of the place had evidently faded. The estate 
was offered for sale, but was bought in at the price of 20,000 guineas. The estate was held 
under the Duchy of Cornwall, at an annual quit revt of £1 3s. 7d., and 5s. per annum 
tithes. At the close of the season there was a sale of moveable property, when twenty- 
four pictures by Hogarth and Hayman produced small sums, They had been on the 
premises since 1742, The canvas was nailed to the boards, and much obscured by dirt. 
Four busts of Simpson, M.C., were sold for half-a-crown a-piece, and a bust of his Royal 
shipmate, William the Fourth, fetched nineteen shillings. Of the later history of the 
place a few scattered notes will suffice. 

In 1845 Musard was appointed chef d’orchestre, and masquerades were given. 

In 1846 the Gardens opened with Mr. Robert Wardell for lessee, who afterwards had the 
York Hotel, Margate, where he died December 29th, 1865, aged 57. The oil lamps were 
now replaced by gas, and the cocked hats vanished from the orchestra, J. W. Sharp, who 
died in wretched circumstances at Dover, in January, 1856, aged 38, was the comic singer 
of the season. 

On the night of Tuesday, July 6th, 1847, took place the night balloon ascent, when 
Albert Smith narrowly escaped being killed. With varying directions and fluctuating 
fortunes the ‘* Royal Property” passed through a few more summers, but the inevitable 
finger of fate was rapidly traversing the dial on which its last hour was marked, 

n 1854 equestrian entertainments were given, and the ‘‘Italian Brothers,” who 
tumbled on their double trapeze slung from under the car of a balloon, were officially 
prohibited by the Secretary of State from continuing their dangerous performances. The 
season consequently closed abruptly early in August. Those who only saw the Gardens 
about this date have but little to help them in conjuring up its past glories. 

The first visit to Vauxhall must be vividly iooumal on the memory of all who knew 
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the place in its brightest days. It was a realization of that adventure recorded in one of 
the “* Tales of the Genii,” where the youthful hero passing through a gloomy cavern sud- 
denly found himself in a garden filled with trees whose fruit was diamonds, emeralds, 
sapphires, and every kind of jewel of surpassing brightness, The change from darkness to 
light was dazzling, and the winding passage past the money-taker was cunningly contrived 
to startle the spectator by the sudden splendour of the scene. The number of lamps on 
extra gala nights exceeded twenty thousand. The principal part of the Gardens formed a 
long quadrangle, bounded by four colonnades, which enclosed an open space with trees, 
called The Grove. On the right extended one of the colonnades, some three hundred feet 
long, with an arched Gothic roof, where the groins were marked by lines of golden lamps, 
and the pendants by single crimson lamps. Looking across the Grove midway was seen 
the lofty orchestra, glittering to the summit with many-coloured lights. At the back of 
the short colonnade was the room originally called the Pavilion, and afterwards the Hall 
of Mirrors. This was the principal supper-room. Turning past the old Water-gate, 
which was the entrance for the free-list, and those employed in the grounds, the visitor 
entered upon the other of the two principal colonnades, similarly illuminated. Here was 
the opening, by two large doors, to the Rotunda, a capacious building about the size of 
the Strand Theatre, with boxes, pit, and gallery, in the circular part, and on one side a 
stage for the performance of dramatic pieces. The pit formed when required an arena for 
horsemanship. At the end of this colonnade extended to the right the colonnade forming 
the other extremity of the grove, hollowed out into a semi-circular form, and the space 
being fitted up somewhat in the manner of a Turkish divan. On the left was the more 
distant and darker part of the Gardens. At the entrance tothe ‘*Dark Walk” was the 
Ballet Theatre. At the end of it the fountain of Neptune, and on the right was the 
wide space where the fireworks were exhibited and the balloon ascents were made, and 
where [| Diavolo Antonio came rushing down from an illuminated tower in a shower of 
fire along a wire rope several hundred feet in length. 

The last time Vauxhall was opened was Monday, July 25th, 1859, for the benefit of Mr. 
G. Stevens, who had undertaken to provide the last series of entertainments that could be 
given within its once famous precincts. There was a large attendance of those who had 
known the place in various stages of its existence, and who had come to take a final glimpse 
of the vanishing scene of past pleasures. The juvenile pupils of Mr. Chapino went through 
some old English dances, then was a concert in the open orchestra, supported by Miss 
Lizzie Harris, Mrs, Mears, Mr. T. Critchfield, Mr. Matz, and Mr. Russell Grover. Some 
equestrian performances, in which Mr. Harry Croueste took a prominent part, were 
riven in the Rotunda, and the fireworks terminated with the device ‘‘ Farewell for ever.” 
Bouche on the~platform was prolonged till some time after midnight, and, with the 
National Anthem, and a parting cheer from the crowd that lingered to the last, Vauxhall 
rendered up the ghost. Monday, August 22nd, 1859, saw the auctioneer’s hammer at 
work, scattering the collection of materials which had been gathered together in these 
gardens for more than a century. The auctioneer, Mr. Driver, ascended bis rostrum in 
the centre of the large dancing platform at noon, and addressed a few words to the anxious 
buyers who had assembled round him. They were simply to the effect that the ground 
having been let for building purposes, the whole materials must be sold for whatever 
prices they would fetch. The three “‘deal painted tables with turned legs,” made for the 
gardens in 1754, went at nine shillingseach. The ‘‘ Chinese Room,” made buta shilling 
short of three pounds. The great orchestra produced ninety-nine pounds. The dancing 
jlatform, which had cost more than £200, fetched fifty guineas. Neptune and his sea 
wn realised only fourteen guineas, the Ballet Theatre went for seventeen guineas, and 
the magnificently carved wood gaselier, with its branches for thirty-six lights, made by 
workmen on the premises thirty-three years before, from lime trees grown on the grounds, 
and said to have cost £400, was knocked down to Mr. Stevens for ten guineas. The whole 
amount of the day’s sale was a trifle over eight hundred pounds. 

On the site of the gardens is a church dedicated to St. Peter, a school of art, and roads 
called Auckland-street, Burnett-street, Goding-street, Green-street, Brunel-street, Leopold- 
street, Gye-street, and Italian-walk. 


RANELAGH GARDENS, 


Tue new road from Sloane-street to the Suspension-bridge and Battersea-park crosses 
the site of Ranelagh Gardens, originally projected by Lacy, the patentee of Drury Lane 
Theatre, as a kind of winter Vauxhall. The public garden was formed out of the private 
gardens of Ranelagh House, the villa of Viscount Ranelagh. The Rotunda, commenced in 
1741, and opened with a public breakfast, April 5, 1742, was 555 feet in circumference. To 
this building four Doric porticoes formed as many entrances opposite to each other, and 
round the whole, on the outside, wasan arcade with a gallery running over it, the stairs 
leading to which were from the porticoes. The dome was surmounted by a slated roof, in 
which sixty windows were fixcd to give light to the slated roof below. In the centre of the 
Rotunda was originally the grand orchestra, but as the effect of the music was in that 
position marred by the echoes from the walls, the instruments were removed to the lower 
gallery, and a fire-place substituted to diffuse warmth throughout the building, when 
entertainments were given in the winter season. Around this was constructed a circle of 
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boxes for the reception of visitors, the panels being ornamented with paintings and floral 
devices, and each being separated by wainscoting and square pillars. The illumination 
at night was brilliant and striking, each box having a bunch suspended from it of bell 
lamps with wax candles, whilst from the ceiling thirty-six chandeliers poured down a flood 
of light on the moving assemblage below. Dr. Johnson declared it ‘* was the finest thing 
he had ever seen.” Walpole, in one of his entertaining letters to Mann (April 22nd, 1744), 
thus describes the plan which was at that time unfinished :—‘‘ I have been breakfasting 


this morning at Ranelagh Gardens; they have built an immense amphitheatre witlg 


balconies full of little ale-houses, It is in rivalry to Vauxhall, and cost above twelve 
thousand pounds. The building is not finished, but they got great sums by people going 
to see it and breakfasting in the house. There were yesterday no less than three hundred 
and eighty persons, at eighteen-pence a-piece.” Another letter, dated May 26th, 1742, 
supplies us with the following information :—‘‘Two nights ago Ranelagh Gardens were 
opened at Chelsea. The prince, princess, duke, much nobility, and much mob besides 
were there. There is a vast amphitheatre, finely gilt, painted, and illuminated, into which 
everybody that loves eating, drinking, staring, or crowding, is|admitted for twelve-pence. 
The building and disposition of the Gardens cost sixteen thousand pounds. Twice a-week 
there are to be ridottos at guinea tickets, for which you are to have a supper and music, I 
was there last night, but did not find the joy of it. Vauxhall is a little better, for the 
garden is pleasanter, and one goes by water.” A sufficient notion of the kind of entertain- 
ment presented is given by a notice in the “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” recording that on the 
12th of May, 1767, ‘‘ were performed in the new orchestra the much admired catches and 
glees selected from the curious collection of the Catch Club, being the first of the kind 
——T exhibited in this or any other kingdom, The entertainments consisted of the 
‘avourite catches and glees composed by the most eminent masters of the last and present 
age, by a considerable number of the best vocal and instrumental performers. The choral 
and instrumental parts were added to give the catches and glees their per effect in so 
— an amphitheatre, and were composed for that purpose by Dr. Arne.” Smollett, in his 
** Humphrey Clinker,” says, ‘‘ At Ranelagh I heard the famous Tenduccci, a thing from 
Italy. It looks for all the world like a man, but they say it is not. The voice, to be sure, 
is neither man nor woman’s, but it is more melodious than either, and it warbled so 
divinely that whilst I listened I really thought myself in Paradise.” Bonnell Thornton’s 
burlesque Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, set to music by Dr. Burney, was performed at Rane- 
lagh with great success. The chief amusement of the place, however, for many years 
seemed to be promenading round and round the circular area, and taking refreshments in 
the boxes, whilst the orchestra executed different pieces of music. Royalty was frequently 
represented in the throng of visitors, and about 1782 Ranelagh may be considered to have 
attained its zenith. On the right-hand side of the principal portico was the Prince’s box, 
weeny decorated with gilt mouldings, festoons, and flowers, and exquisite paintings set 
in w panels. The beverage chiefly consumed by the company was arrac Servants 
were sedulously excluded from the grounds, and an amphitheatre was erected for them in 
the coach-way, whence they were called as wanted. For a long time the most popular 
attractions of Ranelagh were the public breakfasts, which were rarely concluded before 
nightfall, and which were extensively patronised by the younger branches of the nobility, 
who found in this resort a convenient place of assignation. It was from Ranelagh that 
** Fighting Fitzgerald” attempted to carry off Mrs. Robinson ; it was there the Prince of 
Wales first met Mrs, Crouch, and the Duke of Cumberland Mrs, Hortoh, who so unex- 
pectedly became his wife. 

In 1802 was here given the installation ball of the Knights of the Bath, and the Picnic 
Society gave a breakfast to 2,000 persons, when Garnerin ascended in his balloon. For the 
Peace Féte, which took place in 1803, allegorical scenes were = by Capun, the popu- 
lar scenic ra but the Gardens now became deserted. Ranelagh was finally closed 
July 8th, 1803, and in 1804 the buildings were taken down. The organ built for the 
Rotunda was transferred by purchase to the little church of Tetbury, in Gloucestershire, 
administering to a purpose ae ee from that for which it was originally designed. 

The foundation walls of the Rotunda, the arches of some cellars, and the site of the or- 
chestra, could be still traced in 1813. Part of the ground was included in the ‘* Old Men’s 
Gard ” of Chelsea Hospital, and the name is attached to the Sewer’s district, and toa 
~ street leading from Pimlico to the site of Ranelagh . 

hen Ranelagh was abolished as a place of amusemen , the property, which belonged to 
shareholders, was pee. from time to time, as the shares came into the market, by 
General Richard Rich Wilford, who had property adjoining, and who, on completing the 
purchase, converted the estate into his private residence. Previous to his demise he sold a 
portion of the property to Chelsea Hospital, and, by his will, bequeathed the remainder of 
the estate to his widow. ‘The General dying without children, and in consequence of a flaw 
in the will, a Mr. George Wilford Bulkley, solicitor, a relative of the General’s, and eldest 
son of Mrs. Bulkley, the original representative of Miss Hardcastle, in She Stoops to 
Conquer, &c., &c., claimed the ap as heir-at-law. A lawsuit extending over 16 years 
was the result, which was finally decided in the House of Lords before Lords Eldon and 
Wynford in favour of the widow, 
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BERMONDSEY SPA. 


A puBLic-House, called the “‘ Waterman’s Arms,” having become vacant in Bermondsey, 
Mr. Thomas Keys, an artist, purchased it in 1766, with some adjoining grounds, and 
formed it for the amusements of a tea-garden. He ornamented it with his own paintings, 
and the discovery in the grounds of a mineral spring, which was found to be an excellent 
chalybeate, increased the attractions of the Gardens and added to Bermondsey the title of 
“Spa.” On application to the magistrates of Surrey, he obtained in 1784 a licence for 
music at his gardens, and with an expenditure of £4,000, gave them a considerable popu- 
larity. The space before the orchestra, which was about a quarter the size of that of Vaux- 
hall, was totally destitute of trees, the few that these Gardens could then boast of being 
planted as a screen to prevent the outside public overlooking the grounds. The paintings 
executed by Keys were exhibited in an oblong room called “The Picture Gallery,” and 
were chiefly representations of a butcher’s shop, a greengrocer’s shop, and so forth, with 
all the details worked out with Dutch minuteness. Blewitt, the pupil of Jonathan Battis- 
hill, was the composer for the Spa establishment. A large picture-model of the Siege of 
Gibraltar, painted by Keys, and occupying about four acres, was exhibited in 1784. Keys 


died in 1800, and the garden was shut up in 1804, leaving the modern “Spa Road” to 
perpetuate its name. 


MANOR HOUSE, CHELSEA. 


In the King’s Road, Chelsea, stood the old Manor House, which, with the extensive 
garden-grounds adjacent, became converted in 1838 into a place of public entertainment. 
The proprietor was Mr. Richard Smith, who had previously been assistant manager at 
the famous ‘‘ Crockford’s ” in St. James’s-street. Mr. Smith erected a capacious building 
for ‘‘ Baths ” in the garden, and called the establishment ‘‘ The New Vauxhall and Royal 
Bath Gardens,” giving vocai and instrumental concerts in association with an alfresco pano- 
rama, illustrative of the ‘‘Capture of Fort Bhurtpore,” for which “ Professor” Turnour, 
son of the well-known theatrical agent in Bow-street, prepared some striking pyrotechnical 
effects. The scenic artist was Mr. T. W. Hall. The concert, under the direction of Mr. 
Ismay, introduced to the public Miss Eliza Terry, then known as Miss Templeton, and 
who afterwards, as Mrs. Lewis, will be recognised as attached for some years to the 
Adelphi company. Signor Plimmeri, a clever posturer and ‘‘ man-monkey,” was a great 
attraction here ; and it was at this place the activity of Flexmore the clown, who had 
previously appeared at the Colosseum, was first prominently exhibited as a grotesque 
dancer. In 1840, a neat theatre was erected on the grounds, and placed under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Charles Poole, previously lessee of the Chichester Theatre. The admission 
was one shilling. Several actors, who have since risen to considerable eminence, made 
their earlier essays on this stage. Obtaining a license to sell spirits, Mr. Smith erected a 
spacious tavern, converted the theatre into ‘‘ The Commercial Rooms,” built a street on 


the site of the bath and gardens, and in a few years the last vestiges of the ‘‘Old Manor 
House ” disappeared. ; 


NUMBER OF LINES IN SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 


The following computation of the number of lines contained in the admitted plays of Shakspeare 
is made from Bell’s Edition :— ; 


Winter’s Tale 3,343 | All’s Well that Ends Well ....... oui 

Twelfth Night -»-- 2,608 | Henry VI.—Part I. 

Comedy of Errors <a, marae here. os +» SO 

Measure for Measure 2,914 p nd. Serelil ...... 

Tompest ..2.002009 peeeesncewe eese 42245 | Richard IIT. ....... nade 

Merchant of Venice ........seeeee go vO 1 EGET WHNEe Bebe cdc ars ce heasena é 

Love’s Labour Lost .-. 2,814 | Hamlet 

Much Ado About Nothing 2,707. | Macbeth ....... 

As You Like It .....-. pessecceneee e- 2,780 Othello 0000s ceene coesee.e 

Taming the Shrew ee UL a” OE eee 

Merry Wives of Windsor .......... 2,329 | Anthony and Cleopatra .. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona 2,306 | King Lear .......sceseereeees 

King John eescceeeeccsess 2,639 | Cymbeline ..+.sseesssesceeeesceoes 

Richard II. ...-+-0- canmecncimeias ee eee sere? Sadana oehenes tebned 
fine He —Part I. . ET ban 0 ona dadinn shots ona ae 

nore Dany 28 Part II. .... . Romeo and Juliet .....cccccccccssres 

ae VY, 78 Titus Andronicus ....,.sesseeeceeee 

Midsummer Night’s Dream .....++++ Troilus and Cressida... .ccsccceccccce 


Total Number of Lines .. .. «- «+ 105,972 
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FIRST APPEARANCES IN LONDON 


OF 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 


—— 
** All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances.” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 

Abrahams, Morris, Effingham, May 12, 1856, Billy Taylor, burlesque of Billy Taylor. 
Adams, Charles, Covent Garden, Oct. 15, 1864, Masaniello, Masaniello. 
Addison, Miss Fanny, Her Majesty’s, Nov. 19, 1866, Gonagh, Oonagh. 
Addison, Miss C., St. James’s, Oct. 6, 1866, Lady F. Touchwood, The Belle’s Stratagem, 
Agretti, Signor, Her Majesty’s, April 27, 1867, Don Curzio, Le Nozze di Figaro. 
Albina di Rhona, Mdlle., St. James’s, Nov. 26, 1860, Fanchette, A Smack for a Smack, 
Allen, Miss Emily, Haymarket, Feb., 28, 1859, Angelina Melrose, Zhe Young Mother. 
Allerton, Charles, Princess’s, June 15, 1868, Hamlet, Hamlet. 
Alleyne, Miss Bessie, St. James’s, Jan. 12, 1865, Mrs. Woodcock, Woodcock’s Little Game. 
Anderson, James, Covent Garden, Oct. 30, 1836, Florizel, The Winter’s Tale. 
Angel, Miss Louisa, Princess’s, July 30, 1861, Clara Douglas, Money. 
Arlington, Miss Mimi, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 9, 1869, Pauline, Lady of Lyons, 
Armour, Miss Isabelle, Lyceum, Oct. 23, 1869, Osric, A Legal Impediment, 
Ash, Charles, Astley’s, Dec. 26, 1853, Harlequin, Gulliver's Travels. 
Ashley, Henry, St. James’s, Oct. 29, 1860, Lieutenant Greenway, Up at the Hills. 
Atkins, Edward, Drury Lane, Oct. 28, 1861, Mr. Hiram Henpecker, Terrible Secret. 
Atkinson, Miss, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 26, 1853, Queen, Hamlet, 
Aylmer, Miss Blanche, Haymarket, Feb, 20, 1865, Lady Freelove, A Day after the Wedding, 
Balfe, Mdlle. Victoire, Lyceum, May 28, 1857, Amina, La Sonnambula, 
Bancroft, S. B., Prince of Wales’s, April 15, 1865, Jack Crawley, 4 Winning Hazard, 
Bandmann, Daniel E., Lyceum, Feb. 17, 1868, Narcisse, Narcisse, 
Barker, R., Gaiety, Dec. 21, 1868, Bertram, Robert the Devil. 
Barrett, Henry Michael, Drury Lane, Dec. 31, 1850, Falstaff, Henry IV., Part 1. 
Barrett, Julia Frances, Drury Lane, Dec. 20, 1850, Emilia, Winter’s Tale. 
Barrett, William Henry, Surrey, June 26, 1867, Tom Robinson, Never Too Late to Mend, 
Bateman, Miss Kate (at 8 years of age), St. James’s, Aug. 25, 1851, Richmond, Richard ILI, 
Bateman, Miss Ellen (at 6 years of age), St. James’s, Aug. 25,1851, Richard, Richard ITI, 
Beatrice, Mdlle., Haymarket, Oct. 3, 1864, Gabriella de Belle Isle, Malle. de Belle Isle, 
Bedford, Paul, Drury Lane, Nov. 2, 1824, Hawthorn, Love in a Village. 
Behrend, Miss R., New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, Perkins, Cyril’s Success, 
Belford, William R., Sadler’s Wells, Dec. 22, 1851, Sir Charles Cropland, Poor Gentleman. 
Bell, Robert, Pavilion, 1860, Walter, Swiss Swains, 
Bellair, John, Sadler’s Wells, April 20, 1867, Hendrich, Rip Van Winkle. 
Bellair, T. S., Marylebone, Oct. 31, 1853, Cassio, Othello. : 
Bellair, Miss M. A., Sadler’s Wells, Sept., 1865, Virginia, Virginius. 
Belmore, George, Marylebone, Dec. 26, 1856, Bokes, The Gteake 3 or, Love’s Fetters, 
Bennett, George, Lyceum, July 6, 1826, Alvez, Last Guerilla. 
Bennett, James, Covent Garden, Nov. 14, 1832, Lorenzo, Fra Diavolo, 
Bennett, James, Lyceum, March 18, 1859, Iago, Othello. 
Bennett, Miss Julia, Haymarket, April, 1843, Widow Cheerly, Soldier’s Daughter. 
Berthall, Mr,, Alfred, Feb. 23, 1869, Hamlet, Hamlet. ; 
Betty, William Henry West, Covent Garden, Dec. 1, 1804, Achmet, Barbarossa, 
Beveridge, J. D., Adelphi, October 2, 1869, Lord Alfred Colebrook, Lost at Sea, 
Bigwood, George Barnes, Queen’s, Oct. 26, 1846, Noah Claypole, Oliver Twist. 
arene Mrs, Anne, Standard, March 23, 1854, Mrs. Tubbs, Little Back Parlour, 
Billington, John, Adelphi, April 14, 1857, ae Mowbray, Like and Unlike. 
Billington, Mrs. J. A., Adelphi, Dec. 26, 1857, Venus, Harlequin and Cupid and Psyche, 
Blackwood, Miss V., Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 19, 1868, Peach Blossom, Under the Gaslight. 
Blake, Gustavus Watt, Holborn, Oct. 6, 1866, Tom Meredith, Flying Scud. 
Blakeley, William, Prince of Wales's, Dec. 2i, 1867, Sir A. Hotspur, How She Loves Him, 
Bland, Harcourt, Princess’s —_ 24, 1859, Sir Gilbert Castleton, Ivy Hall. 
Bodenham, Miss Estelle, New Royalty, Nov., 1863, Mary, Tom Noddy's Seoret, 
Bolton, Thomas, June 26, 1869, Shrapnel, Bird of Paradise, 
Booth, J. F., Surrey, March 2, 1867. 0, Othello. 


I 
Booth, Edwin, Haymarket, Sept. 30th, 1861, Shylock, Merchant of Venice, 
Boucicault, Dion, moors, < une 14, 1852, the Vampire, The Vampire. 


Boucicault, Mrs, Agnes (Robertson), Princess’s, Oct. 16, 1850, Neville, The Wife's Secret. 
Bourke, Miss Annie, New Koyalty, Sept. 2, 1865, Princess Violet, Prince Amabel. 
Braid, George Ross, Adelphi, Sept. 29, 1843, Count de Livry, Linda ; or, The Pearl of Savoy, 
Brennan, Miss Maggie, New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, Hon. Fred. 

c 2 


Titeboy, Cyril's Success. 
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Bridgeford, Thomas William, St. James’s, Dec. 16, 1865, Snake, School for Scandal, 
Brookes, Mrs. Harriett Moreton, Surrey, 1833, Mrs. Haller, The Stranger. 

Brough, Lionel, New Queen’s, Oct. 24, 1867, Dard, The Double Marriage, 

Brougham, John, Tottenham-street Theatre, July 19, 1830, Countryman, Tom and Jerry. 

Broughton, Henry J., Astley’s, Aug., 1868, Prior of Burgos, Alarcos. 

Buckstone, J. Baldwin, Surrey, Jan. 30, 1823, Ramsay (the Watchmaker), Fortunes of Nigel. 

Buckstone, Frederick, Haymarket, Dec. 15, 1866, Tom Dibbles, Good for Nothing. 
Bufton, Miss Eleanor, St. James’s, 1854, Vanette, Honour before Titles. 

Burdett, Miss Agnes, Adelphi, June 23, 1862, Eily O'Connor, The Colleen Bawn. 

Burke, Miss Ione S., Haymarket, Dec. 26, 1866, Miss Leatherlungs, Jenny Lind at Last. 
Byron, H. J., Globe, Oct. 23, 1869, Sir Simon Simple, Not Such a Fool as He Looks, 
Calhaem, Stanislaus, Lyceum, Sept. 15, 1856, Leontes, Perdita, 

Camille, Miss, Princess’s, May 23, 1868, Flo’, Flo’s First Frolic. 

Campbell, Edmund V., Sadler’s Wells, June 26, 1858, Jacob Twig, Black-eyed Susan. 
Carew, Miss Ada, New Royalty, Sept. 8, 1866, Chambermaid, 4 Cozy Couple. 

Carlisle, Miss, Princess’s, Oct. 9, 1869, Lady Emmeline, Escaped from Portland. 

Carlton, T., Holborn, Sept. 25, 1869, Henry Rutland, Plain English, 

Carvalho, Madame Miolan, Covent Garden, July 26, 1859, Dinorah, Dinorah, 

Cathcart, James F., Princess’s, Sept. 28, 1850, Sebastian, Twelfth Night. 

Cave, J. Arnold, Marylebone, 1842, Fusbos, Bombastes Furioso. 

Cavendish, Miss Ada, New Royalty, Aug. 31, 1863, Selina Squeers, The Pirates of Putney. 
Celeste, Madame, Drury Lane, 1830, Ballet, La Bayadere. 

Charles, Percy, New Royalty, Nov. 29, 1866, Admiral of the Black, Black-eyed Susan, 
Charlton, Miss Blanche, Surrey, Oct. 24, 1863, Prince Mamilius, The Winter’s Tale, 
Chester, Miss, Covent Garden, Oct. 8, 1822, Mrs. Oakley, Jealous Wife. 

Chester, Harry, Strand, Nov., 1860, Sir Carnaby Jenks, That Affair at Finchley. 

Chipp, Miss Camilla, Surrey, Sept. 7, 1861, Titania, A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Chippendale, W. H., Haymarket, March 28, 1853, Sir ey! Absolute, The Rivals, 

Chippendale, Mrs. W. H. (Snowden), Haymarket, Oct. 14, 1863, Mrs, Malaprop, The Rivals, 

Cholmondeley, Miss Ellen, Olympic, Sept. 18, 1867, Amelia, That Rascal Jack. 

Clark, W. . Surrey, April 3, 1837, in Jack’s Alive and The Loadstone of the Earth, 
Clarke, John, Drury Lane, October 7, 1852, Fathom, Hunchback. 

Clarke, John S., St. James’s, Oct. 16, 1867, Major de Boots, A Widow Hunt. 

Clayton, John, St. James’s, Feb. 27, 1866, Hastings, She Stoops to Conquer. 

Cobbett, William G., New Royalty, Sept., 1866, Sandy M‘Beagle, Lady of the Lake. 
Coe, Thomas, Haymarket, Oct. 1, 1846, a Valet, The Poor Gentleman, 

Colas, Mdlle. Stella, Princess’s, June 24, 1863, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet. 

Cole, Miss Blanche, Crystal Palace, May 31, 1869, Amina, La Sonnambula. 

Collett, J., Royal English Opera House (Lyceum), Aug., 1835, Farmer, Guy Mannering. 

Collier, John James, Strand, Oct. 7, 1861, Frederick Thornton, That Affuir at Finchley. 

Compton, H., Royal English Opera House (Lyceum), July 24, 1837, Robin, The Waterman. 

Conquest, G., Grecian, Dec. 26, 1857, Pastrano Nonsuch, Peter Wilkinsand the Flying Indians, 
Jonway, Miss Eva, New Royalty, April, 1867, Wirena, burlesque of Black-eyed Susan 

Conway, Miss Marie, Surrey, Oct. 27, 1855, Desdemona, Othello. 

Cook, Mrs, Aynsley, Covent Garden, Aug., 1862, Beatrice, Rose of Castille, 

Cook, Aynsley, Drury Lane, Sept., 1852, Kuno, Der Freischiitz. 

Cooper, Harwood, City of London, May 5, 1845, Tommy, Hercules. 

Cooper, Herbert H. Claridge, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 5, 1868, Capt. Dorrington, Stage Struck. 
Cooper, Miss Frances Dalton, Haymarket, April 16, 1838, Lydia, Love Chase, 

Copeland, Miss B. (Mrs. J. B. Buckstone), Haymarket, Jan. 5, 1856, Cherry, Beaua Stratagem. 
Coreno, F., Sadler’s Wells, June 12, 1844, Gormand, Fortunio and his Gifted Servants. 
Cormack, John, Victoria, Nov. 27, 1839, a Satyr, ballet Flora and Zephyr. 

Cornelis, Mdlle. Adelaide, Covent Garden, Dec. 19, 1864, Nancy, Martha, 

Cotogni, Signor, Covent Garden, April 16th, 1867, Nelusko, L’Africaine, 

Coveney, Miss Harriet, Adelphi, Dec. 26, 1849, Princess Agatha, Frankenstein, 
Cowdery, Charles Albert, Olympic, March 3, 1860, Cool, London Assurance. 

Coyne, Gardiner, Standard, June 11, 1860, O’Brien, The Irish Emigrant. 

Craven, Henry Thornton, i— i, 1843, Randolph Crewe, Miser’s Daughter, 

Creswick, William, Queen’s, Feb. 16, 1835, Horace Meredith, Schoolfellows. 

Crosby, Walter, Surrey, Sept. 5, 1868, Frank Redmond, Land Rats and Water Rats. 
Cross, Miss Emily, Drury Lane, March 23, 1867, Diana Vernon, Rob Roy. 

Cruise, Miss Fanny, Covent Garden, Nov. 8, 1859, Lelia, Satanella, 

Cullenford, William, Adelphi, Sept. 30, 1836, Wharton, The Christening. 

Cushman, Asa, Marylebone, Aug. 9, 1862, Ginger Blue, The Virginian Mummy, 
Cushman, Miss Charlotte, Princess’s, 1846, 2 Fazio. 

Dalton, Miss Marie, Haymarket, June 3, 1867, L: y Merivale, A Wild Goose, 

Dalton, Henry,.Sadler’s Wells, Oct. 2?, 1862, Horatio, Hamlet. 

Daly, Miss Julia, Drury Lane, Jan, 23, 1860, six characters, In and Out of Place. 
Danvers, Edwin, Strand, March 5, 1860, Flobbers, A Frightful Accident. 

Day, Phillip, New Royalty, Sept. 23, 1867, Sir Ashley Merton, Meg’s Diversion. 

De Lacie, Miss A. N., Grecian, Dec. 24, 1866, Princess Zamora, The Devil on Two Sticks, 
Deniv, Miss Susan, Standard, March 6, 1869, Claude Melnotte, The Lady of Lyons, 
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Denvil, Miss Alice Matilda, Princess’s, July 1, 1857, Iris, The Tempest. 

Desmond, Miss Nellie, Strand, 1867, Jane Carey, Married Daughters. 

Dewar, Frederick C., St. James’s, Oct. 29, 1860, Tunstall, Up at the Hills. 

Dillon, Charles, City, 1840, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Dodd, Miss Alice, St. James’s, June 22d, 1863, Gertrude, Loan of a Lover, 

Dolman, Robert, Strand, 1848, Othello, Othello. 

Donaldson, Walter, Coburg, May 11, 1818, Second Smuggler, Trial by Battle. 

Doyne, John Henry, City of London, 1844, Noah Claypole, Oliver Twist. 

Doyne, Mrs. J. H., Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, Dame Maythorn, Sin of a Life. 
Drummond, Thomas George, Surrey, Oct. 24, 1859, Guy Darrell, What will he do with it? 
Dryden, John, St. James's, Dec. 6, 1849, Duke, The Honeymoon. 

Dyas, Mrs. E., City of London, Sept. 29, 1860, Gemea, The Fortune Teller. 

Dyas, Edward, City of London, Oct, 22d, 1860, Simon Scrubby, The Thieves’ Secret. 
Dyas, Miss Ada, Sadler’s Wells, 1861, Prince John of Lancaster, Henry the IV. 
Eburne, Miss Haste, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 6, 1855, Julia, The Hunchback. 

Eden, Miss Louisa, St. James’s, Oct., 1865, Susan, Ladies’ Club. 

Edgar, Edward Fisher, Olympic, 1852, Andre, Lucille ; or, The Story of a Heart. 
Edmunds, Edmund, New Ravaley, March 28, 1864, Rumplestiltskin, Rumplestiltskin. 
Edwin, James, Sadler’s Wells, April, 1865, Falconbridge, King John, 

Edwin, Miss Ruth, Britannia, July 3, 1862, The Fool, King Lear. 

Egerton, Miss Grace, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 20, 1858, Julia, Richelieu. 

Eglinton, Miss, Strand, Dec. 26, 1851, Attendant, Burlesque of The Willow Pattern Plate, 
Eldred, a oseph, Olympic, June 15, 1868, Major Regulus Rattan, Ici on Parle Francais, 
Ellerton, W., Lyceum, Dec. 27, 1858, Ulysses, The Siege of Troy. 

Elliott, George, Olympic, Oct. 9, 1869, Jaques, Jennette’s Wedding. 

Ellis, Brandon, Astley’s, May 17, 1860, King Henry, Fair Rosamond, 

Elssler, Ther King’s, March 9, 1833, Ballet of Faust. 

Elssler, Fanny, Ki ng ® March 9, 1833, Ballet of Faust. 

Elton, Edward 8., Haymarket, 1851, Buttons, Boarding School Ball, 

Elton, Miss, Britannia, Oct. 10, 1859, Grace Hawthorne, Te Eagle and the Child. 
Elton, Miss Jenny, Marylebone, Aug. 14, 1866, Starlight Bess, Flowers of the Forest. 
Emery, Samuel A., English Opera House (Lyceum), April 17, 1843, Giles, Miller's Maid. 


Ernstone, Miss, Covent Garden, February 20, 1868, Katherine, Katherine and Petruchio, 
Ethair, John Gustavus, Pavilion, Feb. 19, 1868, clown, Pantomime of Robin Hood, 
Fairclough, Boothroyd, Lyceum, Aug. 29, 1868, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

 amaagy 8 4 D., New ee March 8, 1866, John Jones, John Jones. 


Farren, William, Haymarket, March 28, 1853, Captain Absolute, The Rivals (previously 
at er as W. Farren, jun., and Strand, under the nom de guerre of Forrester). 

Faucit, Miss Helen, Covent Garden, Jan. 5, 1836, Julia, The Hunchback. 

Fechter, Charles Albert, Princess’s, Oct, 27, 1860, Ruy Blas, Ruy Blas. 

Fernandez, James, Queen’s, July, 1856, Stephen Darville, Michael Erle. 

Fiddes, Miss J osephine, Astley’s, aoe 16, 1864, Rose, Spy of the Republic. 

Fisher, David, Princess’s, Nov. 1, 1853, in The Lancers. 

Fitzdavis, E., Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, Ralph Maythorn, Sin of a Life. 

Fitzwilliam, Mrs. E. (Ellen Chaplin), Adelphi, Oct. 7, 1841, Wilhelm, Die Hexen am Rhein, 

Fletcher, Edward, Victoria, Aug. 12, 1861, Adolphe, The Abyss of Thorns. 

Florence, Mr., Drury Lane, April 28, 1856, in The Yankee Housekeeper. 

quae, Be. Drury Lane, April 28, 1856, Peg Mehitable Higginfluter, Yankee Housekeeper. 

Foote, Miss —- A., Lyceum, April 12, 1852, Edouard, a little child, A Chain of Events 

Forbes, Mrs. W. C., er an. 18, 1859, Widow Cheerly, The Soldicr’s Daughter. 

Forrester, Henry. ebone, Dec. 18, 1858. Hassan, Castle Spectre 

Francis, J a. Marylebone, June 9, 1851, Olod, A Day after the Fair. 

Francis, Miss Virginia (Bateman), Her Majesty’s, Dec, 22, 1865, Daisy, Little Daisy. 

Franks, Barnet, Olympic, 1844, Marcellus, Hamlet. 

Fredericks, Miss ion, City of London, Sept., 1864, Ninette, Guilty Mother, 

Furtado, Miss Teresa, New Royalty, Feb. 8, 1864, Mercury, Ivion. 

Galer, Elliot, St. James’s, Oct. 29, 1853, Elvino, La Sonnambula. 

Garden, Edmund, Sadler’s Wells, Dec., 1838, Noah Claypole, Oliver Twist, 

Garthwaite, Miss Fanny, Charing Cross, June 19, 1869, Zoe, Edendale. 

Gemmer, Frederic William, New Royalty, Sept. 8, 1866, Sandy Mac Fou, Lady of the Lake. 

George, Miss Bella, Effingham, 1857, Albert, William Tell. 

Giacconi, Madame Amalia, Her Majesty’s, May 8, 1867, Lucrezia Borgia, Lucrezia Borgia. 

Gillett, e, Strand, 1849, Call Boy, Reigning Favourite. 

Giovannelli, Edward {Bdwards), Cabinet, 1839, Bullfrog, The Rent Day. 

Giovannelli, Alfred, Bower Saloon, Dec, 24, 1861, Clown, Little Red Riding Hood, 

Glyn, Miss Isabella, Olympic, Jan. 26, 1848, Lady Macbeth, Macbeth. 

Glyn, Harrold, Effingham, May, 1866, Lord Tinsel, Hunchback. 

Gougenheim, Miss Josephine, Lyceum, Oct, 8, 1860, Norah Merion, ‘Phe Irish Heiress. 

Gordon, Walter, Drury Lane, Nov, 10, 1856, Captain Littlepop, Little Toddlekins. 

> Miss Harri ett, Olympic, Aug. 2, 1852, Gertrude, Loan of a Lover. 

Goodall, Miss Annie, Surrey, Dec. 26, 1865, Margery Daw, Harlequin and King Chess, 

Goodall, Miss Bella, Prince of Wales’s, April 15, 1865, Coralie, 4 Winning Hazard. 
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Thomas William, St. James's, Dec, 16, 1865, Snake, Schoo! for Scandal, 
. Mra. Harriett Moreton, Surrey, 1835, Mra. Haller, The Stranger, 
, Lionel, New (ueen’a, Oct. 24, 1867, Dard, The Douwhle Marriage, 
‘ham, John, Tottenham-street Theatre, July 19, 1890, Countryman, Tom and Jerry. 
shton, Henry J., Astley’s, Aug., 1868, Prior of Burgos, Alarcos., 
J. Baldwin, Surrey, Jan, 30, 1823, Ramaay (the Watchmaker), Fortunes of Nigel. 
», Frederick, Haymarket, Dec, 15, 1866, Tom Dibbles, Good for Nothing, 
Bufton, Mias Eleanor, St. James's, 1854, Vanette, Honour before Titles, 
Burdett, Miss Agnes, Adelphi, June 23, 1862, Eily O’Connor, The Colleen Bawn. 
Burke, Miss Lone S., Haymarket, Dec. 26, L866, Miss Leatherlungs, Jenny Lind at Last. 
Byron, H. J., Globe, Oct. 23, 1869, Sir Simon Simple, Not Such a Fool as He Looks, 
Calhaem, Stanislaus, Lyceum, Sept. 15, 1856, Leontes, Perdita. 
Camille, Miss, Princess’s, May 23, 1868, Flo’, Flo's First Frolic. 
Campbell, Edmund V., Sadler's Wells, June 26, 1858, Jacob Twig, Black-eyed Susan. 
Carew, Miss Ada, New Royalty, Sept. 8, 1866, Chambermaid, A Cozy Couple. 
Carlisle, Miss, Princess’s, Oct. 9, 1869, Lady Emmeline, Escaped from Portland. 
Carlton, 'T’., Holborn, Sept. 25, 1869, Henry Rutland, Plain English, 
Carvalho, Madame Miolan, Covent Garden, July 26, 1859, Dinorah, Dinorah., 
Cathcart, James F., Princess’s, Sept. 28, 1850, Sebastian, Twelfth Night. 
Cave, J. Arnold, Marylebone, 1842, Fusbos, Bombastes Furioso. 
Cavendish, Miss Ada, New Royalty, Aug. 31, 1863, Selina Squeers, The Pirates of Putney. 
Celeste, Madame, Drury Lane, 1830, Ballet, La Bayadere. 
Charles, Percy, New Royalty, Nov. 29, 1866, Admiral of the Black, Black-eyed Susan, 
Charlton, Miss Blanche, Surrey, Oct. 24, 1863, Prince Mamilius, The Winter’s Tale, 
Chester, Miss, Covent Garden, Oct. 8, 1822, Mrs. Oakley, Jealous Wife. 
Chester, Harry, Strand, Nov., 1860, Sir Carnaby Jenks, That Affair at Finchley. 
Chipp, Miss Camilla, Surrey, Sept. 7, 1861, Titania, A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Chippendale, W. H., Haymarket, March 28, 1853, Sir Anthony Absolute, The Rivals, 
Chippendale, Mrs. W. H. (Snowden), Haymarket, Oct. 14, 1863, Mrs, Malaprop, The Rivals, 
Cholmondeley, Miss Ellen, Olympic, Sept. 18, 1867, Amelia, That Rascal Jack. 
Clark, W. H., Surrey, April 3, 1837, in Jack’s Alive and The Loadstone of the Earth. 
Clarke, John, Drury Lane, October 7, 1852, Fathom, Hunchback. 
Clarke, John 8., St. James’s, Oct. 16, 1867, Major de Boots, A Widow Hunt. 
Clayton, John, St. James’s, Feb. 27, 1866, Hastings, She Stoops to Conquer. 
Cobbett, William G., New Royalty, Sept., 1866, Sandy M‘Beagle, Lady of the Lake. 
Coe, Thomas, Haymarket, Oct. 1, 1846, a Valet, The Poor Gentleman, 
Colas, Mdlle. Stella, Princess’s, June 24, 1863, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet. 
Cole, Miss Blanche, Crystal Palace, May 31, 1869, Amina, Za Sonnambula. 


Collett, J., Royal English Opera House (Lyceum), Aug., 1835, Farmer, Guy Mannering. 
Collier, John James, Strand, Oct. 7, 1861, Frederick Thornton, That Affair at Finchley. 
Compton, H., Royal English Opera House (Lyceum), July 24, 1837, Robin, The Waterman. 
Conquest, G., Grecian, Dec. 26, 1857, Pastrano Nonsuch, Peter Wilkinsand the Flying Indians, 
Conway, Miss Eva, New Royalty, April, 1867, Wirena, burlesque of Black-eyed Susan, 
Sate Miss Marie, Surrey, Oct. 27, 1855, Desdemona, Othello. 

Mr 


Cook, s. Aynsley, Covent Garden, Aug., 1862, Beatrice, Rose of Castille, 

Cook, Aynsley, Drury Lane, Sept., 1852, Kuno, Der Freischiitz. 

Cooper, Harwood, City of London, May 5, 1845, Tommy, Hercules. 

Cooper, Herbert H. Claridge, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 5, 1868, Capt. Dorrington, Stage Struck. 
Cooper, Miss Frances Dalton, Haymarket, April 16, 1838, Lydia, Love Chase, 

Copeland, Miss B. (Mrs. J. B. Buckstone), Haymarket, Jan. 5, 1856, Cherry, Beaux Stratagem. 
Coreno, F., Sadler’s Wells, June 12, 1844, Gormand, Fortunio and his Gifted Servants. 
Cormack, John, Victoria, Nov. 27, 1839, a Satyr. ballet Flora and Zephyr. 

Cornelis, Mdlle. Adelaide, Covent Garden, Dec. 19, 1864, Nancy, Martha, 

Cotogni, Signor, Covent Garden, April 16th, 1867, Nelusko, L’ Africaine, 

Coveney, Miss Harriet, Adelphi, Dec. 26, 1849, Princess Agatha, Frankenstein, 
Cowdery, Charles Albert, Olympic, March 3, 1860, Cool, London Assurance, 

Coyne, Gardiner, Standard, June 11, 1860, O’Brien, The Irish Emigrant. 

Craven, Henry Thornton, Adelphi, 1843, Randolph Crewe, Miser’s Daughter. 
Creswick, William, Queen’s, Feb. 16, 1835, Horace Meredith, Schoolfellows. 

Crosby, Walter, Surrey, Sept. 5, 1868, Frank Redmond, Land Rats and Water Rats. 
Cross, Miss Emily, Drury Lane, March 23, 1867, Diana Vernon, Rob Roy. 

Cruise, Miss Fanny, Covent Garden, Nov. 8, 1859, Lelia, Satanella. 

Cullenford, William, Adelphi, Sept. 30, 1836, Wharton, The Christening. 

Cushman, Asa, Marylebone, Aug. 9, 1862, Ginger Blue, The Virginian Mummy, 
Cushman, Miss Charlotte, Princess’s, 1846, Bian Fazio. 

Dalton, Miss Marie, Haymarket, June 3, 1867, L y Merivale, A Wild Goose, 

Dalton, Henry,.Sadler’s Wells, Oct. 22, 1862, Horatio, Hamlet. 

Daly, Miss Julia, Drury Lane, Jan, 23, 1860, six characters, In and Out of Place. 
Danvers, Edwin, Strand, March 5, 1860, Flobbers, 4 Frightful Accident. 

Day, Phillip, New Royalty, Sept. 23, 1867, Sir Ashley Merton, Meg’s Diversion. 

De Lacie, Miss A. N., Grecian, Dec. 24, 1866, Princess Zamora, The Devil on Two Sticks, 
Denin, Miss Susan, Standard, March 6, 1869, Claude Melnotte, The Lady of Lyons, 
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Denvil, Miss Alice Matilda, Princess's, July 1, 1857, Iria, The Tempest 

Desmond, Miss Nellie, Strand, 1867, Jane Carey, Married Daughters, 

Dewar, Frederick C,, St. James's, Oct. 20, 1860, Tunstall, Up at the Mills. 

Dillon, Charles, City, 1840, Hamlet, Mem/et. 

Dodd, Miss Alice, St. James's, June 22d, 1863, Gertrude, Loan of'a Lover, 

Dolman, Robert, Strand, 1848, Othello, Othello. 

Donaldson, Walter, Coburg, May 11, 1818, Second Smuggler, Trial by Battle. 

Doyne, John Henry, City of London, 1844, Noah Claypole, Oliver Twist. 

Doyne, Mrs. J. H., Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, Dame Maythorn, Sin of a Life. 
Drummond, Thomas George, Surrey, Oct, 24, 1859, Guy Darrell, What will he do with it? 
Dryden, John, St. James's, Dec. 6, 1849, Duke, The Honeymoon. 

Dyas, Mrs. E., City of London, Sept. 29, 1860, Gemea, The Fortune Teller. 

Dyas, Edward, City of London, Oct. 22d, 1860, Simon Scrubby, The Thieves’ Secret. 
Dyas, Miss Ada, Sadler’s Wells, 1861, Prince John of Lancaster, Henry the LV. 

Eburne, Miss Margaret, Sadler's Wells, Sept. 6, 1855, Julia, The Hunchback. 

Eden, Miss Louisa, St. James’s, Oct., 1865, Susan, Ladies’ Club. 

Edgar, Edward Fisher, Olympic, 1852, Andre, Lucille ; or, The Story of a Heart. 
Edmunds, Edmund, New Royalty, March 28, 1864, Rumplestiltskin, Rumplestiliskin. 
Edwin, James, Sadler’s Wells, April, 1865, Falconbridge, King John, 

Edwin, Miss Ruth, Britannia, July 3, 1862, The Fool, King Lear. 

Egerton, Miss Grace, Sadler's Wells, Sept. 20, 1858, Julia, Richelieu. 

Eglinton, Miss, Strand, Dec. 26, 1851, Attendant, Burlesque of The Willow Pattern Plate, 
Eldred, J oseph, Olympic, June 15, 1868, Major Regulus Rattan, Ici on Parle Francais. 
Ellerton, W., Lyceum, Dec. 27, 1858, Ulysses, The Siege of Troy. 

Elliott, George, Olympic, Oct. 9, 1869, Jaques, Jennette’s Wedding. 

Ellis, Brandon, Astley’s, May 17, 1860, King Henry, Fair Rosamond, 

Elssler, Ther King’s, March 9, 1833, Ballet of Faust. 

Elssler, Fanny, King’s, March 9, 1833, Ballet of Faust. 

Elton, Edward 8., i ymarket, 1851, Buttons, Boarding School Ball, 

Elton, Miss, Britannia, Oct. 10, 1859, Grace Hawthorne, The Eagle and the Child. 

Elton, Miss Jenny, Marylebone, Aug. 14, 1866, Starlight Bess, Flowers of the Forest. 
Emery, Samuel A., English Opera Tease (Lyceum), April 17, 1843, Giles, Miller's Maid. 
Ernstone, Miss, Covent Garden, February 20, 1868, Katherine, Katherine and Petruchio. 
Ethair, John Gustavus, Pavilion, Feb. 19, 1868, clown, Pantomime of Robin Hood, 
Fairclough, Boothroyd, Lyceum, Aug. 29, 1868, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Fairfield, M. D., New Royalty, March 8, 1866, John Jones, John Jones. 


Farren, William, Haymarket, March 28, 1853, Captain Absolute, The Rivals (previously 
at va as W. Farren, jun., and Strand, under the nom de guerre of Forrester). 
ele 


Faucit, Miss n, Covent Garden, Jan, 5, 1836, Julia, The Hunchback. 

Fechter, Charles Albert, Princess’s, Oct, 27, 1860, Ruy Blas, Ruy Blas. 

Fernandez, James, Queen’s, July, 1856, Stephen Darville, Michael Erle. 

Fiddes, Miss Josephine, Astley’s, oa 16, 1864, Rose, Spy of the Republic. 

Fisher, David, Princess’s, Nov. 1, 1853, in The Lancers. 

Fitzdavis, E., Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, Ralph Maythorn, Sin of a Life. 

Fitzwilliam, Mrs. E. (Ellen Chaplin), Adelphi, Oct. 7, 1841, Wilhelm, Die Hexen am Rhein, 
Fletcher, Edward, Victoria, Aug. 12, 1861, Adolphe, The Abyss of Thorns. 

Florence, Mr., Drury Lane, April 28, 1856, in The Yankee Housekeeper. 

Florence, Mrs., Drury Lane, April 28, 1856, Peg Mehitable Higginfluter, Yankee Housekeeper. 
Foote, Miss — A., Lyceum, April 12, 1852, Edouard, a little child, A Chain of Kvents 
Forbes, Mrs. W. C., Ha market, Jan. 18, 1859, Widow Cheerly, The Soldier’s Daughter. 
Forrester, Henry, Marylebone, Dec. 18, 1858, Hassan, Castle Spectre 

Francis, J, Marylebone, June 9, 1851, Clod, A Day after the Fair. 

Francis, Miss Virginia (Bateman), Her Majesty’s, Dec. 22, 1865, Daisy, Little Daisy. 
Franks, Barnet, Olympic, 1844, Marcellus, Hamlet. 

Fredericks, Miss ion, City of London, Sept., 1864, Ninette, Guilty Mother, 
Furtado, Miss Teresa, New Royalty, Feb. 8, 1864, Mercury, Irion, 

Galer, Elliot, St. James's, Oct. 29, 1853, Elvino, La Sonnambula. 

Garden, Edmund, Sadler’s Wells, Dec., 1838, Noah Claypole, Oliver Twist. 

Garthwaite, Miss Fanny, Charing Cross, June 19, 1869, Zoe, Edendale. 

Gemmer, Frederic William, New veer Sept. 8, 1866, Sandy Mac Fou, Lady of the Lake. 
George, Miss Bella, Effingham, 1857, Albert, William Tell. 

Giacconi, Madame Amalia, Her Majesty’s, May 8, 1867, Lucrezia Borgia, Lucrezia Borgia. 
Gillett, e, Strand, 1849, Call Boy, Reigning Favourite. 

Giovannelli, Edward (Bdwards), Cabinet, 1839, Bullfrog, The Rent Day. 

Giovannelli, Alfred, Bower Saloon, Dec. 24, 1861, Clown, Little Red Riding Hood, 

Glyn, Miss Isabella, Olympic, Jan. 26, 1848, Lady Macbeth, Macbeth. 

Glyn, Harrold, Effingham, May, 1866, Lord Tinsel, Hunchback. 

Gougenheim, Miss Josephine, Lyceum, Oct. 8, 1860, Norah Merion, The Irish Heiress. 
Gordon, Walter, Drury Lane, Nov. 10, 1856, Captain Littlepop, Little Toddlekins. 
Gordo: Miss let Olympic, Aug. 2, 1852, Gertrude, Loan of a Lover. 

Goodall, Miss Annie, Surrey, Dec. 2 1865, Margery Daw, Harlequin and King Chess. 
Goodall, Miss Bella, Prince of Wales’s, April 15, 1865, Coralie, 4 Winning Hazard. 
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Grainger, Miss Jenny, Effingham, March 13, 1867, Blanche, Andre the Miner. 

Granville, Miss, Lyceum, Oct. 23, 1869, Ophelia, Hamlet. 

Gratton, Miss Emma, Lyceum, Oct. 8, 1866, Kitty Spruce, Tweedleton’s Tailcoat. 
Gresham, Miss Sissy, Dec. 26, 1868, Holborn Theatre, Princess Letitia, Turko the Terrible, 
Gresham, William David, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 5, 1863, Paul Lafont, Love’s Sacrifice. 
Grey, Miss Lizzie, Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, Fanny Rodwell, Sin ofa Life. 

Griffiths, Miss Clara (Nichol), New Royalty, April 10, 1856, Mattie, Rob Roy. 

Grisi, Madame Giulia, Her Majesty’s, April 22, 1834, Ninetta, La Gazza Ladra. 
Guarducci, Mdlle., Drury Lane, April 26, 1859, Leonora, La Favorita. 

Guerint, Sebastian Francis, Sadler’s Wells, April 23, 1817, Harlequin in Yellow Dwarf. 
Gwyenette, Harry, New Royalty, June, 1851, Landlord, Lady of Lyons. 

Gwynne, Miss Fanny, Princess’s, Aug. 1, 1864, Lucy Fairweather, Streets of London. 
Hamilton, Miss Eliza, Sadler’s Wells, Dec. 26, 1863, Princess, Prince of the Islands. 
Harbourn, Arthur E., Sadler’s Wells, July 29, 1868, Launcelot Gobbo, Merchant of Venice. 
Harcourt, Charles, St. James’s, March 30, 1863, Robert Audley, Lady Audley’s Secret. 
Hare, John, Prince of Wales’s, Sept. 25, 1865, Short, Naval Engagements. 

Harfleur, Miss, Haymarket, Dec. 11, 1862, Lady Elizabeth Freelove, Day after the Wedding. 
Harland, Miss Ada, St. James’s, March 8, 1862, Theodore, Friends or Foes. 

Harris, Miss Maria, Princess’s, Aug. 27, 1860, Rose Dufard, The First Night. 

Harris, Miss Nelly, Olympic, Feb. 11, 1867, Selina Summers, A Quiet Family. 

Harrison, William, Covent Garden, May 2, 1839, Henrique, Henrique; or, The Love Pilgrim. 
Hart, Fred., Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, ‘Toby Trotters, Sin of a Life. 

Harvey, George, Oct. 11, 1869, Martingale, A Life Chase. 

Hastings, Miss Lillian, Princeof Wales’s, April 15, 1865, Theresa, Burlesque, La Sonnambula. 
Hatton, Miss M. A., Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, Betsy, 4 Phenomenon in a Smockfrock. 
Hauck, Miss Minnie, Covent Garden, Oct. 26, 1868, Amina, La Sonnambula, 

Hawkins, George, Lyceum, 1849, Servant, Day of Reckoning. ; 

Haydon, Miss Florence, Haymarket, Sept. 13, 1860, Miss Mortimer, Naval Engagements. 
Hazlewood, Henry Colin, Alexandra, 1863, Zamiel, Der Frieschiitz. 

Heath, Miss Fanny Emilie, New Royalty, Nov. 27, 1866, Gnatbrain, Black-eyed Susan. 
Heath, Miss, Princess’s, Sept. 18, 1852, Stella, The Prima Donna, 

Henderson, Miss Ettie, Standard, Feb. 9, 1863, Fanchon, Fanchon the Cricket. 

Henrie, Miss Louie, Dec, 21, 1868, Ferdinando, Robert the Devil (burlesque). 

Heraud, Miss Edith, Olympic, Dec. 16, 1852, Julia, The Hunchback. 

Herbert, Miss Louisa, Strand, September, 1854, Maria Darlington, Roland for an Oliver. 
Herbert, Miss Annie, Oct. 17, 1869, Adelgisa, Linda of Chamouni (burlesque), 

Herbert, Miss Patty, Marylebone, Feb. 29, 1868, Dorcas, Giant’s Tomb. 

Heron, Miss Matilda, Lyceum, April 1, 1861, Rosalie Lee, New Year's Eve. 

Hersee, Miss Rose, Standard, Dec. 18, 1867, Amina, La Sonnambula. 

Heywood, Miss Emma, Drury Lane, April 9, 1860, Lazarillo, Maritana. 

Hickson, Miss Kate, Haymarket, July 22, 1852, Nerissa, Merchant of Venice. 

Hill, Barton, St. James’s, Oct. 16, 1869, Mr. Marlow, She Stoops to Conquer. 

Hodson, Mrs. G. (Noel), Princess’s, Dec. 26, 1842, Desert Fairy, Yellow Dwarf. 

Hodson, George, Haymarket, March 15, 1853, O’Callaghan, His Last Legs. 

Holman, William, St. James’s, Jan. 1, 1868, Alfred M‘Haughty, The Needful. 

Holston, Mrs., Her Majesty’s, Nov. 19, 1866, Mrs, O’Brien, Oonagh. 

Holston, William, Lyceum, Sept. 15, 1856, Blocus, Perdita; or, the Royal Milkmaid. 
Holt, Clarance, Victoria, 1842, Timothy, Al/ at Coventry. 

Honey, George, Princess’s, Nov., 1848, Pan, Midas. 

Howard, J. B., Drury Lane, Aug. 5. 1869, Tom Burroughs, Formosa, 

Howard, James William, Pavilion, June 10, 1833, Sam, Perfection. 

Howard, Miss Lydia, Princess’s, Feb. 15, 1869, The Dauphin, Marie Antoinette. 

Howe, Mrs. George, Lyceum, Aug. 19, 1858, Widow Melnotte, Lady of Lyons. 

Howe, Henry Hutchinson, Standard, April, 1835, Antonio, Merchant of Venice. 

Howe, Thomas Burdett, Bower Saloon, 1846, Miles Bellerton, Rover’s Bride. 

Hudson, Miss, Victoria, Nov. 20, 1858, Shela, The Wild Irish Girl, 

Hudspeth, Miss, Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, Madeline Champi, Paris and Pleasure. 
Hughes, Miss Mary Frances, Lyceum, Nov. 23, 1853, Emma Thornton, A Bachelor of Arts. 
Irving, Joseph Henry, Haymarket, Aug. 6, 1866, Narcissus Fitzfrizzle, The Dancing Barber. 
Irwin, Miss Kathleen, Charing Cross, June 19, 1869, Patty Mayberry, Coming of Age. 
Isaacs, Miss Rebecca, City Theatre, Milton-street, March 17, 1835, Fanny, Barn Burners. 
James, William, New Royalty, Aug., 1854, Macduff, Macbeth. 

Jefferson, Joseph, Adelphi, Sept. 4, 1865, Rip, Rip Van Winkle. 

Jerrold, Miss Florence, Surrey, Sept. 5, 1868, Countess de Courcy, Land Rats and Water Rats. 
Johnstone, John, Marylebone, July, 1858, Clement Marot, Court Fool. 

Johnson, Joseph, City of London, May 20, 1867, Old Mapleton, Poor Susan. 

Jones, Miss Avonia, Drury Lane, Nov. 5, 1861, Medea, Medea. 

Jones, Clingan, Britannia, Sept. 30, 1867, Gregory, The Two Gregories. 

Jordan, George Clifford, Princess’s, Sept. 28, 1861, Herbert Waverley, Playing with Fire. 
Josephs, Miss Fanny, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 8, 1860, Celia, As Fou Like It. 

Joyce, Walter, Sadler’s Wells, May 12, 1863, Alfred Evelyn, Money. 

Julian, William Robert, Queen’s, Aug. 31, 1853, Wormwood, Lottery Ticket. 
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Kean, Charles John, ¥.S.A., F.R.G.S., Drury Lane, Oct. 1, 1827, Young Norval, Douglas. 

Kean, Mrs. Charles (Ellen Tree), Drury Lane, Sept. 23, 1826, Violante, The Wonder. 

Kelly, Miss Fanny, Drury Lane, Oct. 27, 1799, Duke of York, Richard IIT. 

Keeley, Robert, Olympic, 1818, Leporello, Giovanni in London. 

Keeley, Mrs. Robert (Goward), Lyceum, July 2, 1825, Rosina, Rosina. 

Keeley, Miss Louise, Drury Lane, July 12, 1856, Gertrude, Loan of a Lover. 

Keeley, Miss M. (Mrs. A. Smith), Lyceum, Dec. 20, 1845, Bertha, Cricket on the Hearth. 

Kellogg, Mdlle. Clara Louisa, Her Majesty’s, Nov. 2, 1867, Margherita, Faust. 

Kemble, Miss Fanny, Covent Garden, Oct. 5, 1829, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet. 

Kendal, William Henry, Haymarket, Oct. 31, 1866, Angus Mandeville, Dangerous Friend. 

Kenward, William, Sadler’s Wells, April 17, 1854, Burgomaster, Ballet, Star of the Rhine, 

King, Miss Bessie, Drury Lane, March 15, 1869, Julie de Mortemer, Richelieu. 

King, T. C., Haymarket, July 22, 1852, Shylock, Merchant of Venice. 

Lacey, Miss (Mrs. Lovell), Covent Garden, Oct. 10, 1822, Belvidera, Venice Preserved. 

Lacy, Thomas Hailes, Olympic, Easter Monday, 1828, Lenoir, Foundling of the Forest, 

Lacy, Walter, Haymarket, Aug. 21, 1838, Charles Surface, School for Scandal, 

Lancia, Madame Florence, Pavilion, Aug. 25, 1860, Norma, Norma. 

Lane, W. E., Marylebone, Sept. 9, 1856, Shelley, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Larkin, Miss 8., Prince of Wales’s, Sept. 25, 1865, Mrs. Pontifex, Naval Engagements. 

Lavine, Miss, Marylebone, April 12, 1852, Ariel, The Tempest. 

Lawler, John William, Pavilion, Aug., 1865, Dan, Streets of London, 

Lawlor, Frank, Lyceum, Aug. 29, 1868, Claudius, Hamlet. F 

Lawrence, Alberto, Covent Garden, Nov. 3, 1864, Luke, Helvellyn. 

Laws, Mrs. Jane, Adelphi, 1845, Marchioness, Don Cesar de Bazan, 

Le Clereq, Miss Carlotta, Olympic, 1848, Cupid, Bacchus and Ariadne. 

Lee, Nelson, Surrey, Dec. 26, 1827, Harlequin, Harlequin and the Astrologer of Stepney. 

Lee, Miss Ellen, Strand, Sept., 1866, Araminta, Waiting for the Underground, 

Leeson, Miss Mary, City of London, Dec. 22, 1866, Zamora, The Honeymoon, 

Leeson, Dan, Astley’s, Dec. 2, 1861, Myles na Coppaleen, Colleen Bawn. 

Leffler, Miss, Covent Garden, Oct. 1, 1860, Ghiva, Lurline. 

Leicester, George Frederick, Pavilion, Sept. 1, 1866, Ruby Dayrell, Mariner's Compass. 

Lenard, Miss Ellen F., Victoria, June 8, 1867, Chaffer, The Jockey’s Motto, ‘‘In to Win.” 

Lennox, Miss Adelaide, Olympic, Sept. 1, 1866, Martha Gibbs, Al/ that Glitters is not Gold. 

Leslie, Henry, Drury Lane, Sept., 1853, Roderigo, Othello. 

Leslie, Miss Marie, Standard, Dec. 18, 1867, Liza, La Sonnambula. 

Le Thiere, Miss R, Guillon, New Royalty, Aug. 8, 1865, Emilia, Othello. 

Levettez, Miss Emily, Sadler’s Wells, Nov. 12, 1867, Duke of York, Richard ITI. 

Lilian, Mdlle., Astley’s, Nov. 8, 1869, Mazeppa, Mazeppa. 

Lind-Goldschmidt, Jenny, Her ee om 4, 1847, Alice, Robert le Diable. 

Lindley, Miss Henrietta, Haymarket, March 13, 1861, Mrs. Fitzallen, Simpson and Co. 

Litton, Miss, Princess’s, March 23, 1868, Effie Deans, Jeanie Deans. 

Logan, Miss Celia, Lyceum, Sept. 12, 1868, Lady Ann, Richard IIT. 

Loraine, Henry, Drury Lane, Feb. 9, 1863, Don Cesar de Bazan, Don Caesar de Bazan. 

Lotti, Mdlle., Covent Garden, April 2, 1859, Leonora, I/ Trovatore. 

Lowe, W., Holborn, June 8, 1867, Blue George, Antipodes; or, the Ups and Downs of Life. 

Loydall, Henry, Effingham, Aug. 13, 1864, Macbeth, Macbeth. 

Lucette, Miss Catharine, Drury Lane, Feb. 28, 1859, Susan, William and Susan, 

Lucca, Pauline, Covent Garden, July 18, 1863, Valentina, Les Huguenots. 

Lunt, James, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 27, 1853, Banquo, Macbeth. 

Lupino, George, Victoria, Dec. 26, 1846, Harlequin, Birth of the Steam Engine, 

Lynn, Henry, Amphitheatre, Holborn, May 25, 1867, Butler, The Grim Griffin Hotel, 
aclean, John, Surrey, Sept. 7, 1861, Peter Purcell, Idiot of the Mountain, 

Macready, William Charles, Covent Garden, Sept. 16, 1816, Orestes, Distressed Mother. 

Maitland, Miss Lydia, New Royalty, Aug. 29, 1863, Malle. de Marton, Court Gallants, 

Manning, John, Marylebone, July, 1852, Hector Timid, Dead Shot. 

Marchant, R., Olympic, July 4, 1853, Tubal, Shylock ; or, the Merchant of Venice Preserved. 

Mario, Signor, Her Majesty’s, June 6, 1839, Gennaro, Lucrezia Borgia. 

Marino, Signor, Covent Garden, July 11, 1867, Paris, Romeo et Giulietta, . 

Markham, Miss Pauline, New Queen’s, Nov. 7, 1867, Rose Dufard, The First Night, 

Marriott, Miss, Drury Lane, Jan., 1855, Bianca, Fazio. ; 

Marston, Henry, Drury Lane, Oct. 31, 1839, Benedick, Much Ado about Nothing. 

Massey, Miss Rose, Haymarket, July 1, 1867, M Meredith, Our American Cousin. 

Mathews, Charles, Olympic, Dec. 7, 1835, George Rattleton, The Humpbacked Lover, 

Mathews, Mrs, Charles, een, Oct. 11, 1858, Lady Gay Spanker, London Assurance. 

Mathews, Miss J., Covent arden, Nov. 18, 1867, Duchess, Grand Duchess of Gerolstein. 

Matthews, Frank, English Opera House (Lyceum), July 1, 1829, Waldeck, Bottle Imp. 

Matthews, Mrs. Frank (Apio n), pan ov. 9, 1829, Kitty Sligo, Billy Taylor. 

Matthews, Tom, Sadler's Wells, Dec. 26, 1829, Clown, Hag of the Forest Raven, 

McDonnell, Miss Ellen, St. James’s, May 5, 1866, Harriet, Rear Admiral, 

McIntyre, William, Surrey, Nov. 16, 1861, Paul, Idiot of the Mountain. 

Meadows, Drinkwater, Covent Garden, Sept. 28, 1821, Scrub, Beauaw Stratagem. 

Mellon, Henry, Drury Lane, 1841, The Duke, Merchant of Venice. 
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Mellor, Miss Emily, Adelphi, July 29, 1867, Lady Plato, A Rough Diamond. 

Melville, George, Princess's, Oct. 26, 1859, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Menken, Miss Ada, Astley’s, Oct. 3d, 1864, Mazeppa, Mazeppa. 

Mervyn, Miss Alice, Alfred, Dec. 26, 1868, Oberon, Dick Whittington, 

Montague, Alfred, Queen’s, 1859, Malcolm, Macbeth. 

Montague, H. J., Astley’s, Jan. 26, 1863, Junior Counsel for Defence, Trial of Effie Deans, 
Montague, Miss, Princess’s, Jan. 14, 1867, Alida, Streets of London, 

Montgomery, Walter, Princess’s, June 20, 1863, Othello, Othello. 

Montgomery, Albert, Grecian, 1860, Hon, Augustus Adolphus, Extremes. 
Montgomery, Henry William, Surrey, Sept. 4, 1864, Paddy Murphy, The Happy Man. 
Montgomery, Miss Malibran Maria, Lyceum, Sept. 16, 1867, Flora, Mistress of the Mil! 
Moore, Miss Louisa Sotimer, Olympic, Nov. 2, 1864, Muriel, The Hidden Hand. 
Moore, Miss Nelly, St. James’s, October 29, 1859, Winifred, Cupid’s Ladder, 

Moore, John, Covent Garden, Jan. 13, 1840, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Mora, Mdlle. Marina, Covent Garden, April 30, 1867, Fenella, Masaniello. 

Mordaunt, John, The Cabinet (King’s Cross), 1840, Fitzjames, Lady of the Lake. 
Morgan, Miss Laura, Globe, Jan. 23, 1869, Mrs. Barnaby Bibbs, 4 United Happy Family 
» Morris, Joseph, Marylebone, Aug. 30, 1847, Mariner, The Winter's Tale, 

Mortimer, Charles, Sadler’s Wells, Oct., 1853, Louis XIII., Richelieu, 

Mowbray, Thomas, St. James’s, April 4, 1848, Evelyn, Money. 

Murray, Leigh, Princess’s, April 19, 1845, Sir Thomas Clifford, The Hunchback. 
Murray, Gaston, Lyceum, March 2, 1855, Tom Saville, Used Up. 

Murray, Dominick, Astley’s, March 28, 1853, Jerry Gooseberry, Amakosa. 

Murray, Mrs. (Brinsley), Effingham, 1857, Edgworth Bess, Jack Sheppard. 

Murray, Gratton, Sadler's Wells, Oct. 8, 1865, Horatio, Hamlet, ‘ 
Murray, John, Surrey, Oct. 16, 1869, Mr. 8S. Swanhopper, Who's Who? or, All in a Fog. 
Nanton, Lewis, Marylebone, Sept. 21, 1867, Othello, Othello. 

Naylor, Henry, Drury Lane, Dec. 26, 1847, The Henchman, Harlequin King Gold. 
Neilson, Miss L. A., New Royalty, July, 1865, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet. 

Nelson, Alfred, Haymarket, July 29, 1865, Horatio, Hamlet. 

Nelson, Miss Carry, St. James’s, May, 1862, Prince Amabel, Prince Amabel. 

Nelson, Miss Sarah, St. James’s, May, 1862, Princess Violet, Prince Amabel. 

Neville, Henry Garside, Lyceum, Oct. 8, 1860, Percy Ardent, The Irish Heiress. 
Neville, Miss, Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, Julie, Paris and Pleasure. 

Neville, G. F., Drury Lane, Nov. 2, 1863, John Dobbs, John Dobbs. 

Newham, William Hill, Effingham, 1834, Shylock, Merchant of Venice. 

Newham, Mrs. W. H., Albert Saloon, May, 1848, Mrs. Baladin, Surgeon of Paris. 
Nilsson, Mdlle. Christine, Her Majesty’s, June 8, 1867, Violetta Valery, La Traviata. 
Norman, Richard, Surrey, Sept., 1854, Antonio, The Wife. 

Norman, Miss Ethel, Holborn, April 13, 1868, Miss Wharton, The Post Boy. 

Norton, Edward, Dec. 21, 1868, Watson, On the Cards. 

Norton, William Henry, Princess’s, Nov. 22, 1847, Van Aswyn, Philip Van Artevelde. 
Novello, Madame Clara, Drury Lane, April 1, 1843, Sappho, Opera of Sappho. 
O'Sullivan, J., Sadler’s Wells, July 31, 1869, Con O’Carolan, Ireland Fifty Years Ago. 
Owen, G. D., Marylebone, Oct. 24, 1859, Tom Turnip, Catching an Heiress. 

Palmer, Miss (Mrs. Russell), Queen’s, 1856, Julia, Sister and I. 

Palmer, Miss Millicent, Strand, Nov. 7, 1864, Pauline, Delicate Ground. 

Pandolfini, Signor, Her Majesty’s, June 15, 1867, Mephistopheles, Faust. 

Parry, Sefton, Strand, 1856, M. Jacques, Monsieur Jacques. 

Parry, John, St. James's, Sept. 29, 1836, The Prince, The Sham Prince. 

Parry, John, Victoria, 1825, Pizarro, Pizarro. 

Parselle, John, Lyceum, Oct. 18,-1847, Chevalier de Bellerue, The Pride of the Market. 

Patti, Adelina, Covent Garden, May 14, 1861, Amina, La Sonnambula. 

Paul, Howard, Adelphi, April 2, 1858, in an entertainment called Patchwork. 

Paul, Mrs. Howard (Laabelle Featherstone), Strand, 1853, Capt. Macheath, Beggars’ Opera. 
Paulo, James, Queen’s, 1834, Clown, Harlequin Merman ; or, the Mysteries of the Deep. 
Paumier, M. Noble, Drury Lane, May 17, 1836, Hamlet. Hamlet. 

Peel, George, Lyceum, Aug. 7, 1858, Mr. Potter, Still Waters Run Deep. 

Percival, Miss, St. James’s, Dec. 26, 1863, Susan, Hen and Chickens. 

Perfitt, Samuel, Sadler’s Wells, 1855, Camillo, The Winter's Tale. 

Pereira, Miss Louise (Mrs. J. H. Slater), Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 13, 1866, Sally, Pyramus. 
Perini, Edward, Nov. 2, 1869, Salpizio, Linda of Chamouni (burlesque). 

Perren, George, Surrey, May 28, 1855, Faust, Mephistopheles. 

Petit, M., Covent Garden, April 7, 1853, Ballet. 

Phelps, Samuel, Haymarket, Aug. 28, 1837, Shylock, Merchant of Venice. 

Phelps, Edmund, Sadler’s Wells, Nov. 21, 1860, Ulric, Werner. 

Pitt, Joseph, Britannia, Oct. 5, 1863, Kalu, Ida Lee. 

Pitt, Cecil, City of London, Oct. 16, 1840, Sergeant Drill, The Pilot. 

Pitt, Miss Emily Lavinia, Adelphi, Oct. 1, 1866, Orestes, burlesque opera of Helen. 
Pitt, Mrs. Charles, Surrey, Nov. 15, 1869, Mrs. Henry Dove, Married Life. 

Poole, Miss E. (at 5 years of age), Olympic, Dec. 26, 1826, Oyster Girl, Red Riding Hood. 
Powell, Miss Rebecca, Haymarket, Dec. 26, 1866, Rose, A Mere Child. 
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Powell, Henry, Pavilion, Aug. 29, 1863, St. Pierre, Three Black Seals. 

Powell, Mrs. Henry, Pavilion, Aug. 29, 1863, Sally Smart, Clockmaker’s Hat. 

Power, Henry Robert, Garrick, Sept. 6, 1840, Corporal Ramrod, Nautical Tom and Jerry. 

Power, Miss Nelly, Covent Garden, December 26, 1868, The Elf, Robinson Crusoe, 

Powrie, Thomas, Drury Lane, March 23, 1867, Rob Roy, Rob Roy. 

Poynter, Mr., Sadler’s Wells, April 17, 1854, Sir Arthur Falconer, The Times. 

Poynter, Mrs., Haymarket, March 28, 1853, Mrs. Malaprop, The Rivals. 

Price, Edward, Surrey, Oct. 4, 1862, Louis XIII., The Medal of Bronze. 

Provost, Miss Mary, Princess’s, July 9, 1861, Rosalind, As You Like It. 

Purvis, Miss Lizzie, City of London, Oct. 7, 1861, Carry Cadby, Shadows of a Life. 

Quin, Miss Anna M., Haymarket, J uly 29, 1857, six characters in The Actress of All Work. 

Rae, James Bernard, Dec. 21, 1868, Richard III., Robert the Devil (burlesque). 

Rainforth, Miss, St. James’s, Oct. 27, 1836, Mandane, Artavrerves. 

Ray, John William, Strand, May 20, 1839, Ralph Nickleby, Nicholas Nickleby. 

Raymond, John T., Haymarket, July 1, 1867, Asa Trenchard, Our American Cousin. 

Raymond, Miss Lizzie, Haymarket, t. 2, 1865, Apollo, Irion. 

Rayne, Lin, Lyceum, Oct. 3, 1868, Faulkner, The Rightful Heir. 

Rayner, Alfred, City of London, Oct. 3, 1853, Giles, St. James and St. Giles. 

Reed, Mrs. G. (P. Horton), Covent Garden, Dec. 26, 1830, Mealey Moth, Harl. Pat and Bat. 

Reeve, Wybert, Lyceum, Oct. 11. 1869, John Mildmay, Still Waters Run Deep. 

Reeves, Sims, Drury Lane, Dec. 6, 1847, Edgardo, Lucia di Lammermoor, 

Reeves, Jerrold, Olympic, Sept. 3, 1866, Rosencrantz, Hamlet. 

Reignolds, Miss Kate, Princess’s, May 23, Donna Violante, The Wonder. 

Reivhardt, Miss Mattie, Queen’s, March 27, 1869, Pauline, Lady of Lyons. 

Rey-Bella, Madame, Covent Garden, June 27, 1868, Valentina, Les Huguenots. 

Reynolds, Joseph, Britannia, Oct. 6, 1851, Alphonse, Man of the Red Mansion. 

Reynolds, Miss Lottie, Britannia, Sept. 30, 1867, Fanchette, The Two Gregories. 

Rice, Charles, Britannia, April 29, 1851, Narcissus Fitzfrizzle, Dancing Barber. 

Richardson, William Thomas, Astley’s, Oct. 27, 1866, Wrayburn, The Golden Dustman. 

Richardson, Miss Annie, Astley’s, March 18, 1867, Cynthia, Flowers of the Forest. 

Rignold, Miss Jane, Holborn, Sept. 5, 1868, Lady Ethel Linden, Blow for Blow. 

Rignold, William, Princess’s, Feb. 15, 1869, Count de Fersen, Marie Antoinette. 

Risley, Professor and Sons, Strand, June 26, 1843, Drawing Room Performances. 

Ritter, Miss Louise, New Royalty, Dec. 15, 1862, Julia, The Hunchback. 

Ritta, Miss Emma, Holborn, April 13, 1868, Princess Daisy, The White Fawn. 

Robertson, Miss Margaret Shafto, Haymarket, July 29, 1865, Ophelia, Hamlet. 

Robins, Joseph, Lyceum, May, 1858, Simmons, Spitalfields Weaver. 

Robson, Frederick, St. James’s, April 17, 1865, Ulysses, Ulysses ; or, The Iron-clad Warrior. 

Robson, M., Olympic, Oct. 14, 1867, Buffles, The Two Puddifoots. 

Roden, Miss Constance, Adelphi, April 5, 1858, Zetulba, The Caliph of Bagdad. 

Rodgers, Mrs., Sadler’s Wells, Feb. 1, 1862, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet (as Kate Percy 
appeared at Strand, 1855). 


Rogers, Felix, New Royalty, Aug. 31, 1863, Timkins Simcox, The Pirates of Putney. 
Seen, See City of London, 1844, Sir Oliver Surface, School for Scandal. 
e, 


Ro’ ourness, Olympic, April 4, 1853, Captain Macheath, The Beggars’ Opera. 
Romer, Robert, Lyceum, Oct. 9, 1834, The Mayor, Widow Queen. 

Romer, Miss Emma (Mrs. Almond), Covent Garden, Oct. 16, 1830, Clara, Duenna. 
Roselle, Percy, Standard, July 21, 1860, Old and Young, The Four Mowbrays. 

Ross, Miss Adelaide, Britannia, July 5, 1869, Hagar, Hagar the Outcast Jewess. 
Rousby, Wybert, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 27, 1853, Malcolm, Macbeth. 

Rouse, John, Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, John Buttercup, 4 Phenomenon in a Smockfrock. 
Rowe, G F., Olympic, Oct. 9, 1869, Mr. Micawber, Little Em’ly. 

Rushton, Miss Lucy, Haymarket, Sept. 29, 1862, Florence Trenc , Our American Cousin. 
Russell, John, Queen’s, 1855, Rashleigh Osbaldiston, Rob Roy. 

Russell, John, Haymarket, 1854, John Long, Lrish Lion. 

Ryder, John, Drury Lane, Oct. 1, 1842, Duke, As You Like It. 

Sanders, Miss Mary, City of London, —_ 15, 1863, Edwin Gage, Ben the Boatswain. 
Sandford, Miss Edith, Surrey, May 17, 1869, Firefly, Firefly. 

Sanger, Alfred, Queen’s, 1836, Tom Chaff, My Sister Kate. 

Sanger, Miss Rachel, Olympic, Sept. 20, 1852, Little Harry, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Santley, Charles, Covent Garden, Oct. 3, 1859, Hoel, Dinorah. 

Santley, Miss Kate, Queen’s, Nov. 4, 1868, Peter, The Stranger—Stranger than Ever. 
Saunders, Miss Charlotte, Marylebone, September, 1848, Mopsa, Winter’s Tale. 
Saville, Miss Kate, Princess’s, Sept. 24, 1859, Miss Wyley, Ivy Hall. 

Schneider, Mdlle., St. James’s, June 22, 1868, Duchesse, La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein, 
Scott, Miss Emily, Covent Garden, Dec. 26, 1859, Huon, Pantomime Puss in Boots. 
Seagrave, Miss Matilda, Marylebone, May 24, 1850, Blanche of Castile, King John. 
Seaman, Miss Julia, Victoria, 1844, The Child, Maurice the Woodcutter. 

Seaman, Miss Therese Alice, Astley’s, April 9, 1860, Marie, History of a Flag. 
Seaman, Miss, Surrey, April 25, 1859, Unah, Oceola, 

Searle, Walter, Sadler’s Wells, April 20, 1867, Widow Twankay, Burlesque of Aladdin, 
Sedgwick, Miss Amy, Haymarket, Oct. 5, 1857, Pauline, Lady of Lyons, 
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Seyton, Charles, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 12, 1856, Saunders Wylie, Rob Roy. 

Shaw, Mrs. Alfred, Covent Garden, Oct. 1, 1842, Arsace, Semiramide, 

Shelley, Walter, Soho, Dec. 6, 1852, Richelieu, Richelieu, 

Shepherd, Richard, Haymarket, Aug. 10, 1835, M‘Stuart, Rob Roy. 

Sheridan, Miss Amy, St. James’s, 1861, Blanch, Game of Romps. 

Sheridan, Richard P., Sadler’s Wells, April, 1863, Francois, Richelieu, 

Sherrington, Madame Lemmens, Her Majesty’s, Oct. 11, 1860, Marian, Robin Hood. 
Shirley, Miss B., Drury Lane, Nov. 2, 1867, Duchess, Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady. 
Siddons, Mrs. Scott, Haymarket, April 8, 1867, Rosalind, As You Like It. 

Sidney, H. C., Lyceum, Oct. 23, 1869, Frank Fathom, Kiss in the Dark, 

Simms, Miss Henrietta, Adelphi, Jan. 17, 1859, Elmire, Tartuffe. 

Simpson, Mrs, J. W. (Isabel Heath), Queen’s, 1840, Little Nell, Master Humphrey's Clock, 
Simpson, Henry, Effingham, Jan. 10, 1863, Juan, The Hunter of the Alps. 

Simpson, Miss Maria, Drury Lane, Dec. 27, 1858, Fairy Queen, Robin Hood, 

Slater, J. H., Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 13, 1866, Othello, Othello, 

Sloman, Charles, Olympic, 1821, Pompey, The Irish Widow. 

Smith, Mark, St. James’s, Oct. 16, 1869, Mr. Hardcastle, She Stoops to Conquer. 

Smith, Morgan, Olympic, Aug. 25, 1866, Othello, Othello, 

Smith, C. J., Covent Garden, Dec, 26, 1835, Guy Fawkes, Guy Fawkes. 

Sothern, Edward A., Haymarket, Nov. 11, 1861, Lord Dundreary, Our American Cousin. 
Spencer, George, St. James’s, Oct. 1, 1859, Martin, Widow’s Wedding. 

St. Casse, Miss Clara, Lyceum, April 4, 1859, Maritana, Maritana, 

St. Henry, Mrs. Lina, Strand, Aug. 4, 1861, Lady Teazle, School for Scandal, 

Stafford, Miss Maude, Alexandra, Dec, 26, 1866, Selim, Prince Pippo. 

Stammers, Mrs., St. James’s, Nov. 30, 1853, Pauline, Lady of Lyons. 

Standing, Frank, Marylebone, June 10, 1867, Mat o’ the Mint, Beggars’ Opera. 

Stanley, Charles Hodson, Astley’s, May 1, 1865, Horatio, Hamlet. 

Stanley, Miss Maud, Gallery of Illustration, March 7, 1868, Dowager, Countess of Tressilian. 
Stavart, Royalty, Aug. 10, 1869, Valentine Ponter, Seagulls. 

Stephens, Mrs. Jane, Olympic, Feb. 8, 1840, Betty, Mr. and Mrs. Grubb. 

Stephenson, Charles Henry, Drury Lane, Oct. 2, 1852, Governor of the Bastille, Richelieu. 
Steyne, Charles, Britannia, Oct. 31, 1859, Wormwood, The Lottery Ticket. 

Steyne, Mrs, Charles (A. Vining), Britannia, Oct. 31, 1859, Susan, The Lottery Ticket. 
Stirling, Mrs. (Fanny Clifton), Coburg, 1833, Amelia, Wilderheim. 

Stirling, Arthur, St. James’s, Jan. 3, 1863, Philip Austin, Dark Cloud. 

Stirling, Miss Fanny, Haymarket, July 25th, 1860, Miranda, The Enchanted Isle. © 
Stoker, Mrs. (Eliza Pitt), Adelphi, 1820, Sophia, Capers at Canterbury. 

Stoker, Miss Teresa, Adelphi, 1850, Little Cook, Devil’s Violin, 

Stoyle, James D., Strand, Sept. 28, 1864, Dick Duggs, Milky White. 

Stoyle, James D., Drury Lane, 1854, Peter, The Stranger. 

Stuart, Thomas, Haymarket, Dec. 29, 1841, Iago, Othello, 

Stuart, William, Gaiety, Dec. 21, 1868, Arnold de Bry, On the Cards. 

Stuart, Miss, Lyeeum, Nov. 28, 1859, Lisette, Paris and Pleasure, 

Sullivan, Barry, Haymarket, Feb. 7, 1852, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Swanborough, Miss Ada, Strand, Nov. 14, 1861, Christian of Denmark, Is it the King? 
Swinbourne, T., Drury Lane, Sept. 15, 1862, Captain Randal Macgregor, Relief of Lucknow. 
Sydney, G. F., Prince of Wales’s, Feb. 15, 1868, Hauptmann Stockstadt, Play. 

Talbot, Henry, Drury Lane, Oct. 13, 1866, Macbeth, Macbeth. 

Tamberlik, Signor, Covent Garden, April 2, 1850, Masaniello, Masaniello. 

Tapping, Alfred, Surrey, Sept. 17, 1855, Sir Richard Vernon, Henry the Fourth. 

Taylor, James Goulde, Olympic, Nov. 2, 1864, Timothy Topknot, My Wife's Bonnet. 
Taylor, Miss Ada, New aay Sept. 8, 1866, Rhoderick Dhu, The Lady of the Lake. 
Tavares, Morton, Sadler’s Wells, November 23, 1869, Richelieu, Richelieu, 

Teesdale, Henry R., Dec. 21, 1868, Guy Chilstone, On the Cards. 

Temple, George R., Charing Cross, June 19, 1869, Simon, Coming of Age. 

Ternan, Miss Ellen, Haymarket, April 13, 1857, Hippomenes, Atalanta. 

Terriss, Walter, Prince of Wales’s, Sept. 21, 1868, Lord Clondwrays, Society. 

Terry, Miss Kate, Princess’s, 1851, Robin, Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Terry, Ellen Alice (Mrs. Watts), Princess’s, 1856, Mamilhus, Winter’s Tale. 

Terry, Edward, Surrey, Sept. 14, 1867, Finnikin Fussleton, A Cure for the Fidgets. 
Thomas, Frederick, Marylebone, April 25, 1859, Selim, Zembuca, the Tyrant of Persia. 
Thomson, Miss Augusta, Drury Lane, April 8, 1865, Sabrina, Comus. 

Thompson, Miss L., eoukt., Bee. 26, 1853, Little Silverhair, Harlequin & the Three Bears, 
Thorn, Miss Louisa, Strand, May 25, 1863, Lady Glenmorris, The School for Coquettes. 
Thorne, Miss Clara, New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, Ran. Good for Nothing. 

Titiens, Mdlle. Teresa, Her Majesty's, April 13, 1858, Valentine, Les Huguenots. 

Toole, J. L., Haymarket, July 22, 1852, Simmons, The Spitalfields Weaver. 

Trafford, Charles, Surrey, Jan. 23, 1860, Monsieur Gaston, 7'e Changed Heart. 
Tremaine, Miss Annie, Dec, 21, 1868, Prince of Granada, Robert the Devil (burlesque). 
Turner, Henry Jameson, Lyceum, 1844, Francis, Henry the Fourth. 

Turtle, Miss Emily Mary E., Adelphi, Dec. 18, 1844, Lillian Ferns, the Child, The Chimes. 
Vance, Alfred Granville, St, James's, Dec, 26, 1859, Clown, Pantomime Punch and Judy. 
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Vernon, W. H., New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, Cyril Cuthbert, Cyril’s Success, 

Vezin, Mrs. Hermann (Mrs. C. Young), Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 15, 1857, Julia, Hunchback. 
Vezin, Hermann, Princess’s, Easter Monday, 1852, Pembroke, King John. - 

Victor, Miss Mary A. (Newcombe), Drury Lane, Oct. 25, 1842, Prince Arthur, King John. 
Victor, Miss Emma, Grecian, Jan. 7, 1866, Pert, London Assurance. 

Villiers, Frederick, Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, George Kerven, Paris and Pleasure. 

Villiers, Edwin, Haymarket, Oct. 24, 1853, Markworth, A Cure for Love. 

Vincent, Henry, Olympic, April 25, 1866, Freeman, High Life Below Stairs. 

Vining, Frederick, Covent Garden, Sept.17, 1813, Frederick, Poor Gentleman, 

Vining, George, Marylebone, Aug. 30, 1847, Florizel, The Winter’s Tale. 

Vining, James, Covent Garden, Oct. 3, 1828, Tybalt, Romeo and Juliet. 

Vollaire, John, Surrey, Oct. 3, 1854, Flashenhaussen, Avalanche. 

Wallace, John Duncan, Greenwich, July 18, 1864, Kyrle Daly, Colleen Bawn. 

Wallace, Fitzroy, Astley’s, Mar. 28, 1864, Sir George Clifton, Rosalie; or, The Chain of Crime, 
Wallack, Henry, Drury Lane, Oct. 26, 1829, Julius Cesar, Julius Cesar. 

Waller, Mrs, Emma, Drury Lane, Sept. 15, 1856, Pauline, The Lady of Lyons. 

Walters, Miss Nelly, Strand, 1865, Servant, The Fly in the Web. 

Walton, Miss Emma, Drury Lane, Feb., 1854, Countess Winstersen, Stranger, 

Warlow, John, City of London, Oct. 7, 1861, Curley Badger, Shadows of a Life. 

Warner, Charles, Princess’s, April 25, 1864, Benvolio, Romeo and Juliet. 

Warner, H. Neil, Marylebone, March 6, 1865, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Warner, J. L., Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 29, 1866, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Warren, James, Strand, August, 1840, Wormwood, The Lottery Ticket. 

Watts, Frederick James, Marylebone, Feb. 11, 1865, Mr. Lynx, Old Toll House. 

Webb, Miss Ada, Olympic, Aug. 14, 1867, Fanchon, The Grasshopper. 

Webb, Miss Emma, Olympic, Aug. 14, 1867, La Mere Fadet, The Grasshopper. 

Webb, Keet, Queen's, July 24, 1868, Kiteley, The Lancashire Lass. 

Webster, Miss E., Surrey, Dec. 26, 1856, Fairy of the Sun, Harlequin and the Summer Queen, 
Webster, Benjamin, Coburg, May 11, 1818, a Smuggler, Trial by Battle. 

Weekes, Miss Eliza, Haymarket, Sept. 27, 1858, Steen Galochard, King’s Gardener. 


West, Mrs. W. (Sarah Cooke), Covent Garden, Sept. 28, 1812, Desdemona, Othello. 
Westland, Henry, Alexandra, May 20, 1865, Augustus Tomkins, Worryburry’s Whims. 
Weston, Miss Harriet, Astley’s, March 20, 1863, Kitty Clover, Mr. and Mrs. White. 
Whitby, Augustus, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 9, 1869, Citizen Sangfroid, Delicate Ground, 
White, James Henry, Strand, April 1, 1850, Burchell, Vicar of Wakefield. 

White, Mrs. B. (C. Connor), Haymarket, Jan. 27, 1842, Fanny Belgrave, Marriage. 


White, John W., Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 28, 1867, Duke of Buckingham, King’s Musketeers. 

White, Miss Jenny, Strand, June 8, 1863, Aladdin, Burlesque of Aladdin, 

Wigan, Alfred, Covent Garden, Nov. 4, 1839, Sir Otto of Steinberg, Love (appeared at 
the St. James’s Theatre the previous season, under the name of Sydney). 

Williams, Barney, Adelphi, June 30, 1856, Tim Moore, The Irish Lion. 

Williams, Mrs. Barney, Adelphi, June 30, 1856, Yankee Gal, The Customs of the Country. 

Willis, Miss, Strand, Oct. 2, 1868, Alice, Marriage at any Price. 

Willmore, Miss Jenny, New Royalty, Aug. 31, 1863, Tom Tittlebat, The Pirates of Putney. 

Willmore, Miss Lizzie, Drury Lane, Dec. 26, 1863, Sindbad, Sindbad the Sailor. 

Willmott, Lewis, Holborn, Oct. 6, 1867, Lawyer Quail, Flying Scud. 

Wilton, Miss Marie, Lyceum, Sept. 15, 1856, Henri, Belphegor. 

Woolgar, Miss (Mrs. Alfred Mellon), Adelphi, Sept., 1843, Cleopatra, Antony and Cleopatra. 

Wood, Miss A., Surrey, Nov. 28, 1859, Susan, Returned from India. 

Wood, Mrs, John, Princess’s, Nov. 12, 1866, Miss Miggs, Barnaby Rudge. 

Woodin, W. 8., Marionette, Oct. 23, 1852, Soirée Comique, Carpet-bag and Sketch-book. 

Wright, Miss Medora, Victoria, Dec. 23, 1865, Cricket, Harlequin Old Alsop. 

Wright, Miss Fanny, mea ee Dec. 26, 1854, The Fairy Pastorella, Little. Bo-Peep. 

Wyndham, C., New Roy ty, May 21, 1866, Sir A ur-Lascelles, All that Glitters is not Gold. 

Young, Arthur, Grecian, Dec. 14, 1859, Shylock, The Merchant of Venice. 

Young, A. W., St. James’s, Oct. 16, 1869, Diggory, She Stoops to Conquer. 

Young, Henry, Bower Saloon, July, 1840, Charlet, Death Token. 

Young, J. ¥F., ws d of London, Oct. 7, 1861, Richard Lake, Shadows of a Life. 

Younge, Frederick George, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 29, 1849, the First Gravedigger, Hamlet. 





THE CHARGES OF A PLAY IN 1511. 


The following disbursements were made as the charges of a Play. acted in the year 1511, on the 
Feast of St. Margaret :—To musicians (for which, however, they were bound to perform three 
nights), 5s. 6d.; for players,-in bread and ale, 3s. 1d.; for decorations, dresses, and play-books, 
1s. ; to John Hobbard, priest, and author of the piece, 2s. 8d.; for the place in which the repre- 
sentation was held, 1s. ; for furniture, 1s. 4d. ; for fish and bread, 4d. ; for painting three phantoms 


and devils, 6d, ; and for four chickens for the hero, 4d, The sum total of the expenses did not 
amount to quite 40s, 
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POWER OF MIMICRY. 


When Foote was acting in Dublin, he introduced into one of his pieces, called the ** Crators,” 
the character of George Faulkuer, the celebrated printer, whose manners and dress he so closely 
imitated, that the poor fellow could not appear in public without meeting with scoffs and jeers 
from the boys in the streets. Enraged at the ridicule thus brought upon him, Faulkner one 
evening treated to the seats of the Gods all the devils of the printing-office, for the express pur- 
pose of their hissing and hooting Foote off the stage. Faulkner placed himself in the pit to en- 
joy the actor’s degradation, but when the objectionable scene came on, the unfortunate printer 
was excessively chagrined to find that so far from a groan or a hiss being heard, his gallery 
friends partook of the comical laugh. The next morning he arraigned his inky conclave, 
inveighed against them for having neglected his injunctions, and on demanding some reason for 
their treachery, was lacerated ten times deeper by the simplicity of their answer. “ Arrah, master,” 
said the spokesman, ‘‘do we not know you? “Iwas your own sweet self that was on the stage, 
and shower light upon us if we go to the play-house to hiss our worthy master.” Failing in 
this experiment, Faulkner commenced an action against Foote, and got a verdict of damages to 
the amount of 3007. This drove Foote back to England, where he resumed his mimicry, and 
humorously took off the lawyers on his trial, and the judges who had condemned him. 


*GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE.” 

One of the first comic writers of whom we have an account was no less a man than Dr. John Still, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, who produced, in 1575, that curious comedy, entitled ‘‘ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle.” He was the son of William Still, of Grantham, in Lincolnshire, and was 
admitted a student of Christ College, Cambridge, where he took his degree of Master of Arts. 
He afterwards became Rector of Hadleigh, in the county of Suffolk, and was finally appointed 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, on the death of Bishop Godwin, in 1607. The story of this play, 
which is written in metres, and extends into five regular acts, is as follows :—Gammer Gurton 
has lost his needle, and in order to make a general search for it about the house, his boy is sent 
to hold a candle, but when he goes towards the chimney he spies a witch in the grate, with 
two fiery eyes staring on him, whereupon he cries out, “The devil’s in the fire, for when I puff 
it, it goes out, and when I do not, it is lit.” “ Stir it,” cries Gammer Gurton. The boy does as 
he is bidden, when, behold, the witch flies out amongst a pile of wood, and all hands are at work 
to prevent the house being set on fire. The witch, however, is at last discovered by a priest, 
who seems to have a little more cunning than the rest, to be no more than a cat. The catastro- 
phe is equally good. Gammer Gurton, it seems, had the day before been mending his man 
Hodge's breeches, when Hodge, in some game of merriment, was to be punished with three slaps 
on a certain part, by the brawny hand of one of his fellow-bumpkins; his head is laid down for 
this purpose in Gammer Gurton’s lap, when, at the first slap, he bellows out, in great pain. A 
search is made, to find out the cause of it, when behold the needle is found, almost buried up to 
the eye in the flesh of poor Hodge, Great rejoicing is made by all parties for this discovery, and 
so ends this excellent comedy. 


SHAKSPEARE AND BURBAGE. 

Burbage was the original performer of Richard III. One evening, when that play was to be 
acted, Shakspeare observed a young woman delivering a message to Burbage, in so cautious a 
manner as excited his curiosity to listen. It imported that her master was gone out of town that 
morning, and her mistress would be glad of his company after the play, and to know what signal 
he would appoint for admittance. Burbage replied, “Three taps at the door, and it is I, 
Richard the Third.” She immediately withdrew, and Shakspeare followed till he observed her 
go into a house in the city, and inquiring in the neighbourhood he was informed that a young 
lady lived there, the favourite of an old merchant. Near the appointed time of meeting, 
**Wully” thought proper to anticipate “ Dickon,” and was introduced by the concerted signal. 
The lady was very much surprised at Shakspeare presuming to act Burbage’s part, but as he who 
had written Romeo and Juliet, we may be certain, did not want wit or eloquence to apologise 
for the intrusion, she was soon pacified, and they were mutually happy, till Burbage came to the 
door and repeated the same signal, but Shakspeare, popping his head out of the window, bid him 
begone, for that ‘* William the Conqueror had reigned before Richard the Third !” 


A HINT TO CRITICS, 

“Speak sparingly and tenderly of those who are to earn their living by their labours on the 
stage. I approve of their being told of faults which it would be for their interest to correct ; but 
as | will not arraign them for defects with which nature has unalterably endowed them, I must 
be perfectly satisfied that correction is in their power before I move them to attempt it. As 
objects of our general censure they have no defence; as servants of the theatre exhibiting them- 
selves on a stage for our amusement, they have no fastnesses to retreat to from our attack; they 
are at our mercy, and discouragement partakes of persecution. Until a performer shall offend 
against the respect due to his audience, great respect and lenity are due to his feelings. It is 
happy for an actor when nature has bestowed upon him an expressive countenance, but if he has 
it not by nature, he cannot make it such by art. Let him hear not of privations which he cannot 
supply ; tell him only of such errors as he is able to correct.”—Cumberland’s Remarks on Leigh 

Hunt's “ Critical Essays.” 
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THE OPERA SEASON OF 1869. 


BY HENRY HOWE. 


A monopoty of any kind is distasteful to the British public, and the “fusion” of the rival 
operatic cumpanies is an amiable proceeding regarded with universal distrust. It may be 
very affecting to find the two autocrats of the opera locked in a fraternal embrace for a 
whole season, but the public gains by contention, and would prefer to see its Gye and 
Mapleson snarling at each other, as they were wont to snarl, like two of the bad-tempered 
cats peculiar to the town of Kilkenny. For many seasons past a desperate battle has been 
fought, and the fact of a peace having been snore. By up is viewed with general dissatisfac- 
tion and disappointment. Those most interested in musical affairs know too well what is 
implied by a truce between two such belligerents as the kings of Bow-street and the Hay- 
market; and if these great ones are regarded as a couple of tuneful conspirators against 
the public enlightenment, they must make allowances for the perversity of human nature. 
The moment there is an end to competition there is an end to progress; and if the compact 
between Messrs. Gye and Mapleson heralds an operatic millenium of inactivity, it is to be 
hoped the war hatchet, now so carefully buried, may be speedily disinterred by some up- 
heaval of the musical world. The consequences of ‘‘ amalgamation” might have been more 
serious than they were, but the principle is a mistake, and a return to the more edifying 
state of things in force before the two lions occupied the one cage is certainly desirable. No 
one would imagine the intelligent head of an impresario to filled with anything but 
schemes for his own aggrandizement. He is a speculator like thousands of enterprising 
Britons, and his first care is, if possible, to fill his own pockets. His charity begins at 
home ; and though his love for music may be very sincere, he is not sufficiently sentimental 
to lose sight of those material vanities, pounds and shillings. The glory of art never blinds 
him to his own interest ; and what he does in behalf of musical progress, he does upon com- 
sulsion, Competition destroyed and combination substituted for it, the manager is relieved 
ion a pressure generally healthful in its results. During the years that Messrs. Mapleson 
and Gye were, so to speak, at ‘‘ daggers drawn,” music gained immensely by their enforced 
activity, and semi-stagnant water is not pleasant to look upon after a clear, limpid stream 
flowing rapidly towards a musical Arcadia. New works and important revivals cease to be 
considerations of vital importance when ‘‘ combination ” holds sway ; and under this dispen- 
sation the public is expected to be satisfied with hearing great singers repeat their triumphs 
of previous seasons, This renewal of pleasurable impressions is very well in its way, but of 
some good things, even in music, it is quite possible to have too much, and when probabili- 
ties point towards a comparative cessation of novelty, great disappointment is, naturally, 
felt—not.so much by the subscribers who go to the opera because it is the proper thing to do, 
but by the mass of people really and truly haenned in music. In point of fact, a * coali- 
tion” such as London was compelled to put up with last summer is not likely to result in 
an eventful operatic term, and though we have one thing to be thankful for—M. Ambroise 
Thomas’s Hamlet, or, rather, Madlle. Christine Nilsson’s Ophelia—the season of 1869 will 
not, for one moment, bear comparison with others gone before. 

From the time the unpalatable subject was mooted, the “ coalition” was looked upon with 
disfavour, and the undertaking was beset with difficulties, Costa, the dignified, the abso- 
lute, the sternly-conservative, the Michael with his familiars, and the Sir Michael with all 
Europe, would be supreme or nothing. Like the gentleman who claims the Royal Italian 
Opera as his pet gy Sir Michael could not see the philosophy of ‘‘ fusion ” either in 
the abstract or in detail. o other baton than his should tap the nearest footlight, no other 
manly form should try the strength of the seat of office, and no one else should share the 
dignities which had been many years in accumulating. Sir Michael, with his blushing 
honours thick upon him, believed in the ‘‘ oneness” of the conducter’s office. Perceiving a 
divided duty which utterly confounded him, he took the road leading to dignified ena 
and majestically turned his back upon the whole thing. The scheme survived that fearfu 
blow, and so far progressed, that two conducters were appointed. Signor Arditi and Signor 
Li Calsi (a sound musician) steered that curiously-constructed craft, the amalgamated opera, 
by turns, though the greater part of the work fell to the share of Signor Arditi, the more 
practised chef dorchestre of the two. Some men are born conductors, some achieve con- 
ductorship, and some have it thrust upon them. In any case the duties are far from light, 
and are not to be discharged in a perfectly irreproachable manner without much preliminary 
— It needed no Li Calsi from the outer world to tell us this. M. Sainton and Mr. 

s having followed their chief, another leader and clarionet had to be appointed. The 
choice fell upon Mr, Carrodus and Mr. Tyler, both Englishmen, and both without fear or 
reproach among the violinists and clarionet players of our time. As for the chorus, that was 
to consist of picked voices from Her Majesty’s and the Royal Italian Operas, and the 
ae formed in consequence of this announcement were naturally of a more sanguine 
order than usual. - 

To speak first of the musical Tritons among the minnows, the Maplesonian division of the 
combined company was, perhaps, stronger than that headed by Mr. Gye. Identified with 
Her Majesty’s Theatre were Mdlles. Titiens, Nilsson, De Murska, Sinico, Grossi, and 
Scalchi ; Signor Mongini, Mr. Santley, and the American-Italian, Signor Foli. Against this 
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phalanx, and in association with the Roya! Italian Opera, were the aristocratic nightingale 
Adelina, Marquise de Caux, Mdlle. Vanzini, Signori Naudin, Tamberlik, Graziani, and 
Bagagiolo. Alack and alas, that a company so strong should have been considered com- 
plete without that perfect artist, Madame Trebelli-Bettini! Mdlle. Pauline Lucca was 
announced, but did not find her way to England, and thus impressions of L’ Africaine could 
not be renewed, ‘The world has learned to accept the prospectus of an opera season with a 
certain amount of caution, if not of absolute incredulity. Promises of special interest are 
always made in those elegantly printed pamphlets circulated among the regular subscribers ; 
and the announcements of sanaline moment were L’ Etoile du Nord, with Madame Patti as 
Caterina, and Mr. Santley (first time) as the ship-building Emperor of all the Russias ; Le 
Prophéte, with Signor Mongini, Mdlles. Titiens and Sinico as John of Leyden, Fides, and 
Berta for the first time ; J Puritani, with Madame Patti as Elvira, first time (Mdlle. Ilma de 
Murska was substituted) ; Mdlle. Pauline Lucca as Angela in Le Domino Noir (first time). 
To the list was added Guillaume Tell, with Mdlle. Nilsson as Mathilde (first time), and 
Signori Mongini and Tamberlikas alternate Arnoldos, All this was very good news—too good, 
in fact, to prove wholly true. Nothing certain was stated concerning M. Ambroise Thomas's 
Hamlet, but the opera was, after all, produced, and drew such large audiences that everything 
had to give place to it. The fair Ophelia, who had a slight preliminary skirmish with the 
Directors, eventually joined the company, and, for the greater part of the summer, carried 
everything before her. With the very trifling exception of Antonio Cagnoni’s weak inven- 
tion, Don Bucefalo, the musical ghost of Shakespeare’s mighty conception was the only 
novelty of the season of 1869. 

The partners commenced at the Royal Italian Opera, on Tuesday, March 30th, with 
Norma—the Priestess of that mystical deity, Irminsul, by Titiens the magnificent, Adalgisa, 
by Mdlle. Sinico, Pollio by Signor Mongini, Oroveso, by Signor Foli, and Flavio, by Signor 
Marino. The element from Her Majesty’s largely preponderated in this inangural cast— 
the last named Signor being the sole representative of the Royal Italian troupe. On the 
opening night the audience was neither immense nor enthusiastic. -Rigoletto, Fidelio, and 
Jl Trovatore followed without loss of time. Mdlle. Vanzini’s Gilda was a very creditable 
first attempt, and, with the exception of this lady, the principal artistes employed in these 
three operas were of the Maplesonian section. The balance was equal when Linda di Cha- 
mount was given on Tuesday, April 6th. Mdlle. de Murska as Linda, sings infinitely better 
than she did when Signor Carrion (Carlo dearest number one of modern times) charmed her 
back from raving madness to operatic peace of mind. Mr. Santley, the best Antonio since 
‘Tamburini, retains the part, and Mdlle, Scalchi, the stock contralto of the season, appeared 
as Pierotto, the itinerant professor of the hurdy-gurdy. Signori Naudin, Ciampi, and 
Bagagiolo (all of the Italian Opera troupe) played Carlo, the Marchese, and the Prefetto, 
Les Huguenots, a generally safe managerial resource, was brought forward early in the 
season, with Mdlle. Titiens, De Murska, Signor Mongini, Mr. Santley, Signor Bagagiolo, 
and lesser stars in the cast. Signor Bagagiolo sings the music of Marcello admirably. Bye 
and bye he may be able to act the part, but ‘‘ bye and bye is easily said.” On Thursday, 
April 15th, expectant musicians enjoyed the first representation of Meats Flauto Magico. 
This season Signor Bettini was out in the cold, and his place as Tamino was taken by Signor 
Bulterini—no very captivating substitute. Titiens, Ilma de Murska, Sinico, Santley, Foli, 
and C,. Lyall were the names seen in familiar conjunction with the characters in the opera 
Beethoven preferred to Don Giovanni. As the time came on for the necessarily ‘* Rotten 
Row,” the eight furlongs of bliss, the ‘* Ladies’ Mile,” and that garden of the Hesperides the 
* Zoo,” to be crowded—in fact, as the London season burst into full bloom—things began 
to look up at the grand amalgamated opera. Guillaume Tell, with Signor Mongini as 
Arnoldo, was performed on Saturday, May lst. The music Rossini put into the mouth of 
his hero is only to be attacked by a tenor of exceptional strength. Signor Mongini is the 
man, above all others, for the part, and his Arnoldo was a veritable triumph. Signor 
Graziani, the man of the splendid bavitone voice, made his first bow of the season as the 
patriot cross-bowman. The Mathilde was Malle. Sinico, ‘* good in everything,” though not 
the Swedish Philomel of the prospectus. Mdlle. Christine Nilsson played Lucia, to the 
Edgardo of Signor Bulterini, on Tuesday, May 4th, and was féted.as before. The little 
altercation the fair Christine had with manager Mapleson before the season commenced 
was, no doubt, remembered, and told forcibly, in the overwhelming reception given to her. 
Martha followed quickly upon Lucia di Lammermoor, and Lady Henrietta’s companion in 
the imprudent excursion to Richmond fair was Mdlle. Grossi. Violetta, the character in 
which the Northern soprano first won the affections of the English public, she played next, 
and on Monday, May 24th, gave her exquisitely poetical impersonation of Margherita, The 
Faust was Signor Corsi— not strong enough for a first tenor in a large theatre and, moreover, 
a victim of that pernicious cant, the vibrato. Signor Graziani’s Mephistopheles is ponderous 
and sleepy rather than “ devilish.” There is but one Valentino, and his name is Santley. 
Madame Adelina Patti, who, in eight years, has attained perfection in art, chose Amina as 
her opening character of the season. She appeared on Saturday, May 15th, and subse- 
quently played Norina in Don Pasquale, Zerlina in Don Giovanni, and Rosina in the Bar- 
biére. The Don Giovanni was Signor Graziani, the Donna Anna Madlle. Titiens (the repre- 
sentative of the part), and the Leporello, Signor Ciampi. Signor Bottero, a buffo of no very 
remarkable ability, made a début, which cannot be called a triumph, as Don Pasquale. The 
Signor is not an operatic humourist of the first water. Signori Naudia and Cotogni were 
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the Ernesto and Malatesta. The new buffo’s next attempt was Basilio, and, as yet, he does 
not appear able to discriminate between genuine comicality and extravagance. Signor 
Cotogni resumed the character of Figaro, and Signor Mongini, as Almaviva, was far more 
at home in Rossini’s music than might have been expected. Robert Le Diable was given 
with a very strong cast—Mdlles, Titiens and Ilma de Murska, Signori Mongini and Foli as 
Alice, Isabella, Robert, and Bertram. 

Cagnoni’s Don Bucefalo, a two-act opera buffa, with an inconceivably stupid ‘‘ book,” was 
the first novelty of the season. This was Signor Bottero’s last chance, and the opera was 
produced entirely in his behalf. The fates were sullen, and the whole thing a failure, 
Saturday night, May 29th, will be remembered by the habitués from the fact of their patience 
being taxed to its utmost limit. Don Bucefalo has a long scene wherein he is supposed to 
be suffering the agonies of composing. He relieves his feelings by playing pianoforte solos. 
Signor Bottero is an admirable pianist, a fact proved by fantasia number one, but admirable 
pianists seldom know when to stop. The Signor played, and played, and played again, 
until he eventually “‘ arpeggioed” the greater part of the audience out of the theatre. He 
subsequently took to fiddling on a Cremona borrowed from the orchestra, but paralysis had 
fallen upon Don Bucefalo, and his recovery was hopeless. 

La Gazza Ladra (composed in 1817) was revived at the Royal Italian Opera, six years ago, 
for the express purpose of introducing Adelina Patti as Ninetta, and the charm of her per- 
formance is now greater than ever. The Fernando of 1869 was an advance upon that of 
1863, but who was the substitute for Ronconi as the Podesti? ‘* Mocking echo” answered 
** Bottero,” and the more exacting among opera-goers had occasion to cultivate that Christian 
virtue, resignation. ‘Tio Mdlle. Grossi, Signor Corsi, and Mr. Lyall were apportioned the 
characters of Pippo, Gianetto, and Isaaco, the Israelitish vendor of cheap jewellery. Mr. 
Charles Lyall’s value as an artist was never more apparent than in this part. 

With Mdlle. Nilsson in the combined company, the production of Ambroise Thomas’s 
Hamlet was a matter of certainty. This work, first heard at the Thédtre Impérial de 
Opera, March 9th, 1868, was represented at the Royal Italian Opera on Saturday, June 
19th, 1869, and drew large houses to the end of the season. The ‘“‘ Hamlet nights” implied 
applications at the box office days in advance, and a crush on the stone staircase for the 
more rough and ready frequenters of the gallery. In this libretto MM. Michel Carré and 
Jules Barbier adhere less closely to the original of the “‘ divine William” than they did in 
their transfer of Romeo and Juliet to the operatic stage. The denouement is so radically 
altered in the French version, that important modifications were made in deference to certain 
English’prejudices which, it is to be hoped, will foreverremainincurable. The London public 
will bear a great deal, but there is a point at which misrepresentation must cease, and it 
was wisely resolved to dispense with a few of MM. Carré and Barbier’s playful inventions. 
The Italian version is by Achille de Lauzitres, whose lucubrations are translated into Eng- 
lish by Thomas J. Williams. The French librettists are followers of the ‘‘ live and let live” 
theory, and are averse to the entire breaking up of the Royal family party of Denmark. These 
gentlemen make Hamlet assume the kingly dignity ; they decree that the Queen shall swallow 
no deleterious refreshment, but live to meditate on the objectionable nature of her second 
matrimonial arrangement ; they save Polonius from the unhappy fate of eavesdroppers ; they 
protect Laertes from perforation by the poisoned rapier ; and they permit Claudius to crown 
Gertrude with his own murderous hands. Instead of giving advice which might be taken by 
many tragedians and low comedians of the day, Hamlet —- the company with a song 
empar esa ge and when the murder of Gonzago is played out he furiously denounces 

is wicked uncle—by that time in the state of mental collapse described as ‘*‘ covered with 
confusion.” ‘These are a few of the surprises in store for those who go to the Royal Italian 
Opera with preconceived notions of Hamlet. After a few representations the opera was 
made to end with the death of Ophelia; Laertes was suppressed ; and Polonius became 
as mute as his own wand of office. What MM. Carré and Barbier mean by making our 
dear old friend, the amiably sententious Polonius, an accomplice in the murder of the 
buried “ ee Denmark” is difficult to guess, but, more’s the pity—they do thus slander 
the old chamberlain. The scene on which the whole opera depends is the death of Ophelia— 
described only by Shakespeare, but here presented in a bodily form, and with the accompani- 
ment ef a ballet—wisely curtailed from its original French dimensions. M. Ambroise 
Thomas’s work is of the new school in its most intelligible form. He makes his orchestra 
emotional—if the term may be allowed—and gives but comparatively few examples of con- 
certed music. The composer’s resources in instrumentation are boundless, and to the French 
musician the word “‘ profound” may be well and truthfully applied. M. Thomas is great 
in orchestral colouring, and does something more than write accompaniments. His music 
overflows with modulation, always pleasant and unforced, and in every case moulded by the 
hand of a master. M. Thomas is rythmical and melodious, but in Hamlet there are no so- 
called “‘ taking” airs, and barrel organs will never grind the composer into vulgar popularity. 
M. Thomas’s opera is, in fact, for the refined and educated ear, and not for those persons 
who sigh for ‘‘ tunes” they can easily remember. The characters on the occasion of the first 
representation of the opera were thus distributed :—Hamlet, Mr. Santley ; Claudius, oe 
Bagagiolo ; Laertes, Signor Corsi; the Ghost, Signor Ciampi ; Horatio, Signor Tagliafico ; 
Marcellus, Signor Marino; Polonius, Signor Fallar ; and Ophelia, Mdlle. Nilsson. An 
astute gentleman of the fourth estate who “assisted” at the first performance of a certain 
opera called Der Frieschiitz gave it as his opinion that the ‘‘ piece” was ‘‘ worth hearing if 
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only for the sake of the overture.” Reversing the order of things it may be said Hamlet is 
worth hearing if only for the sake of the last scene—a thing of dreamy, spiritual beauty that 
will live in the memory of all who may have been fortunate enough to seeit. ‘True it is that 
Ophelia is, for a time, the central figure in a crowd of dancing Danes; true it is that she 
gives the rosemary ‘‘ for remembrance” to a short-skirted divinity of the ballet, and the 
**rue” to another of the Terpsichorean sisterhood ; true it is that these notions are entirely 
foreign to ours, but true it is also that the genius of Christine Nilsson holds the staunchest 
Shakesperian spell-bouud, and overcomes any objection the most conservative of play-goers 
might feel inclined to urge. Her delineation of the witless Ophelia’s sorrow is perfect in its 
exquisitely natural and unforced pathos ; and of all mad scenes the operatic stage can show 
this is the most piteous, the most tender, and the most affecting. Ophelia’s snatches of 
melody include a delicious waltz, ‘‘ Vi voglio offrir dei fiori,” and the quaint “ Bianca e 
bionda ”—a song addressed to the river nymphs, and afterwards gently breathed by them as 
she floats down the stream. These words are set toa Scandinavian melody of wild and 
plaintive beauty. The ‘‘ pretty Ophelia,” sometimes breaking into passionate lamentations, 
and sometimes into peals of mad laughter, gradually wanders to the brink of the river, over- 
hung with trees, and bearing on its smooth surface the white and golden cups of the water 
lilies, The song of the invisible syrens goes on, and softly moving the rushes on one side, 
the poor distraught maiden sinks down and is borne onwards by the current. Asshe glides 
away she repeats a lovely phrase given to Hamlet—a parody on the lines commencing 
** Doubt that the stars are fire ””—and in this song of love ber voice dies away as the curtain 
slowly descends. The whole scene is poetical to a degree, and is wisely chosen to end the 
opera. Mr. Santley’s performance of Hamlet is perfect both in a vocal and histrionic sense, 
Being an Englishman he is able, as far as possible, to preserve the traditions of the part. 
The music given to the Prince of Denmark is of the kind ordinarily termed ‘‘ ungrateful.” 
Part of Mr. Santley’s duty is to sit on a sofa and sing “‘ To be, or not to be,” and this, in the 
hands of an inferior artist, would be a dangerous passage in the opera, especially as people 
now-a-days have a quick sense of the ridiculous. Mdlle. Sinico, always valuable in any 
emergency, is not happily placed in the character of Gertrude. The music is low for her 
voice, and she cannot look the part. It was at first supposed that Mdlle. Titiens would 
undertake this responsibility, but that she did not is a matter of no great surprise. The 
other characters are mere nonentities. The general execution of the work was worthy of 
the great establishment in Covent Garden. 

On Monday, June 28th, Signor Tamberlik appeared in his old character of Don Ottavio, 
and found his English admirers as enthusiastic as when the famous high ‘‘C ” first electrified 
gentle and simple in this identical theatre. Dinorah, that most beautiful of pastoral operas, 
was revived for Madame Patti, who was immensely successful in the part as far back as 
1862. Her Dinorah is the effort of a consummate artist, and is characterised by a delicate 
charm altogether indescribable. Signor Gardoni was engaged expressly for Corentino, and 
this arrangement was wisely made, for, to speak familiarly, there is no one ‘*‘ to touch him” 
in the character of the somewhat idiotic Breton. Mr. Santley, the best of the Hoels, sup- 
ported Madame Patti. The prima donna subsequently appeared as Maria, in La Figlia del 
Reggimento, and it was no doubt a matter of disappointment that frequent repetition of this 
charming performance was impossible, owing to the lateness of the season. Signor Corsi 
was the Tonio; Signor Ciampi the Sulpizio ; and Madame Tagliafico the Marchioness. Le 
Prophéte was forthcoming on Saturday, July 17th, but the representation was, as a whole, 
anything but satisfactory. Mdlle. Titiens must be great in whatever character she may 
attempt, but in Fides her superlative gifts are not displayed to full advantage. The music 
Meyerbeer wrote for the character was not intended to be “translated” by such a voice as 
that of Mdile. Titiens, and here, for once, the eternal fitness of things was but imperfectly 
illustrated. The great artist’s incomparable acting, however, carried her safely through 
the ordeal. The Jean of Leyden, number one, was Signor Mongini—versatile beyond many 
of his contemporaries, but not at hone in this character. Mdlle. Sinico was the Bertha; 
Signor Tagliafico, the Oberthal ; and Signori Marino, Foli, and Bagagiolo the three Ana- 
baptists. At the second performance of this grand spectacular opera, for the benefit of 
Madille. Titiens, Signor Tamberlik resumed his character of Jean of Leyden. Rigoletto was 
chosen by Madame Patti for her benefit night, when she played the Jester’s daughter, for 
the first time. It is not too much to say that her Gilda is the best the English public have 
yet seen, Taken as a piece of acting alone it is perfect, and how she would sing the music 
may be easily ieastent. Signor Tamberlik made new friends and delighted his old ones 
by his performance of the Duke ; and Mr. Santley, the best Rigoletto since Ronconi, sang 
and acted magnificently. On the occasion of Mdlle. Nilsson’s benefit the second act of 
Martha, the garden scene from Faust e Margherita, and the great scene from Hamlet were 
played. Signor Bagagiolo succeeded Signor Graziani as Mephistopheles, The season ter- 
minated on Saturday, July the 24th, with the Barbiére di Siviglia, in which Signor Gar- 
doni, one of the few singers in the pure Italian method, played Almaviva. Madame Patti 
sang the solo verse in the National Anthem performed at the end of the evening, and thus 
terminated the first season of the “‘ coalition.” 

About the beginning of the merry month of May the public were requested to support an 
opposition scheme at the Lyceum Theatre. The New Italian Opera, an unfortunate ** birth- 
strangled babe,” existed for one night—Monday, May 3rd—when Mdlle. Volpini was to 
have played Gilda in Rigoletto, but did not. In place of Verdi’s opera, Donizetti’s L’Llisir 
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d’ Amore was played, and instead of Mdlle. Volpini, the prima donna was Malle. Rose 
Hersee, daughter of Mr. Henry Hersee, the acting manager. Signor Menici (a new comer), 
Signor Gassier, and Signor Gardoni appeared, respectively, as Dulcamara, Belcore, and 
Nemorino, Signor Tito Mattei, the famous pianist of the * brilliant” school, conducted, 
One Signor C. Martelli, as it afterwards appeared, was the prime mover in the New Italian 
Opera, which the public was certainly prepared to support. On Tuesday night expectant 
opera-goers found the doors closed, on Wednesday they enjoyed the same pleasant surprise, 
and in a day or two afterwards became fully aware that the New Italian Opera had ceased 
to exist. 

The supplementary season at Covent Garden, an agreeable invention of Mr. Mapleson, was 
forthcoming as usual ; and the tariff, if that mercantile word may be applied to such an exalted 
institution as the Royal Italian Opera, was lowered to suit the pockets of the ‘‘ common 
people.” Restrictions as to evening dress were removed, and it was possible to reach the 
stalls without shivering through the corridors in a dress-coat. 'The “short series” of perform- 
ances began at Covent Garden on Monday, November 8th, with Lucia di Lammermoor, Mdile. 
Ilma de Murska as the heroine. The merits of this personation are now more than ever to 
be acknowledged. Indulgence was besought for Signor Della Rocca, a tenor with a voice 
of small volume, who undertook to supply Signor Mongini’s place at a very short notice. 
A proper degree of consideration was not extended to this unfortunate Italian ; in fact, 
our “‘island mastiffs ” snarled most brutally when they should, in fairness, have been mer- 
ciful. Signor Cotogni played Enrico. A new bass, Signor Antonucci, was the Raimondo, 
but Signor Antonucci had many better chances as the short season progressed. J/ Flauto 
Magico was given the next night, with Mdlles. Titiens, De Murska, Sinico, Signor Gar- 
doni, Mr. Santley, Mr. C. Lyall, and Signor Antonucci in the cast. Don Giovanni 
always draws a good house, ad did so on N onday, 15th. Mdlle. Vanzini was the Zerlina, 
Mdile. Titiens the Donna Anna, Mdlle. Sinico the Donna Elvira, Signor Cotogni the 
Don, Herr Formes the Leporello, Signor Mongini the Don Ottavio, Signor Zoboli the 
Masetto, and Herr Stepan (hitherto known only as a concert singer with a predilection 
for good music) the Commendatore. The great event of the supplementary term came off 
on Tuesday, the 16th. Mdlle. Ilma de Murska tried conclusions with Christine Nilsson, 
and appeared as Ophelia in M. Thomas’s Hamlet. Her great facility of execution and 
artistic feeling carried her safely over every peril, and her acting of the part was excellent. 
Mr. Santley as Hamlet, Signor Antonucci (admirable) as the King, Mdlle. Sinico as the 
Queen, Signor Della Rocca as Laertes, and Herr Formes as the Ghost, were seen and 
heard on the 16th. A large audience assembled to hear Les Huguenots on the 18th, with 
Mdlles. Titiens, De Murska, and Scalchi as Valentine, Margarita, and Urbain; Signori 
Mongini, Cotogni, Antonucci, and.Mr. Santley as Raoul, De Nevers, Marcel, and St. 
Bris. Robert le Diable was played on the Saturday following. Signor Antonucci’s Bertram 
is agood performance of a very difficult character. 

Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro was given on Monday, Nov. 22d, with Mr. Santley, Signor 
Cotogni, Signor Zoboli, and Mr. Lyall as the Count, Figaro, Dr. Bartolo, and Don Ba- 
silio; Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Sinico, and Mdlle. Vanzini as the Countess, Susannah, and 
Cherubino, The night Mdlle. Ilma de Murska appeared as Amina in La Sonnambula, 
Signor Bevignani conducted. Der Frieschiitz, always a safe venture in the supplementary 
season, was represented in due course ; and room was found for Flotow’s Martha, with 
Ilma de Murska as the heroine, and Mdlle. Scalchi as Nancy. Signor Mongini played 
that very sentimental young farmer, Lionello, and Mr. Santley the broad-shouldered 
drinker of Yorkshire ‘‘stingo.” The season closed on Saturday, Dec. 11th, with Lucrezia 
Borgia, and the “resuscitation of the nuns” scene from Robert le Diable, Mdlle. Blanche 
Ricois as the dancing Abbess. This lady first appeared in the Hamlet ballet on November 
16th. Jt Trovatore was one of the operas performed during the last week of the winter 
season, Cherubini’s Medea was not given, much to the disappointment of those who 
would renew their impressions of the magnificent music, and of a superb impersonation 
of the heroine by Mdlle. Titiens, 


CAT MUSIC, 


When Foote first opened the theatre in the Haymarket, amongst other projects, he 
proposed to entertain the public with an imitation of cat music. For this purpose he en- 
gaged a man famous for his skill in mimicing the mewing of cats. ‘This person was called 
Cat-Harris. He not attending the rehearsal of this odd concert, Foote desired Shuter 
would endeavour to find him out, and bring him with him. Shuter was directed to some 
court in the Minories, where this extraordinary musician lived. Not knowing the house, 
Shuter began a cat solo. Upon this, the other looked out of the window, and answered 
him with a cantata of the same sort. ‘‘Come along,” says Shuter, ‘‘ I want no better in- 
formation that you are the man :—Mr. Foote stays for us:—we cannot begin the Cut 
Opera without you!” 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL CHRONOLOGY FOR 1869. 


-_—_—. 


JANUARY. 

1. Mdille. Nilsson presented with a piece of plate by the Members of the Philharmonic Society 
of London. i 

4, Revival of Mr, Dion Boucicault’s drama “ Dot,” at the Queen’s, in which Mr. J. L. Toole 
reappeared in his original character of Caleb Plummer. 

6. Mr. John Boosey’s series of Ballad Concerts commenced at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 

11. Revival of “ Miriam’s Crime” at the Holborn, in which Mr. George Honey resumed his 
original part of Biles. 

14. The Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow (under the management of Mr. Alfred Davis), totally 
destroyed by fire. 

19. Annual Meeting of the Music Hall Sick Fund Provident Society, Mr. Arthur Lloyd in the 
chair.—Reopening of the Mechanics’ Hall, Nottingham (which had been partially destroyed by 
fire in 1867). 

20. Morning performance at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, for the sufferers by the destruction 
by fire of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, by which upwards of £100 was added to the funds. 

27. Meeting of the Proprietors of the London Theatres at the Haymarket, when it was unani- 
mously resolved that a memorial should be sent to the Lord Chamberlain, relative to the closing 
of Theatrical Establishments on Ash Wednesday. ‘ 

28. Important circular issued to Managers of the London Theatres by the Lord Chamberlain 
regarding the costumes worn by the ladies in the pantomimes and burlesques. 


FEBRUARY. 

1. Funeral of Miss Nelly Moore, at the Brompton Cemetery. 

2. Annual Meeting of Drury Lane Theatre proprietors, Mr. Joseph Arden in the chair.—Forty- 
nar nage or agua Meeting of the British and Foreign Society of Musicians, Mr. John Henry Klitz 
in the chair. 

6. The Hull Theatre Royal (under the management of Mr. F. B. Chatterton) destroyed by fire. 

8. Revival of the “ Dead Heart” at the Adelphi—Reappearance, in London, at the Egyptian 
Hall of the Siamese Twins.—Funeral of Mr. Robert Keeley, the comedian, at Broutpton Cemetery, 
Funeral of Miss Annie Collinson, the burlesqne actress, at Kensal-green Cemetery. i 

10. Annual Dinner of the Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund Association, at Willis’s 
Rooms, Lieutenant Colonel Addison presiding. 

15. Revival of Mr. Watts Phillips’s comedy of “Paper Wings,” at the Olympic. 

16. Destruction of the Cologne Theatre by fire, when nine persons were killed. 

19. Farewell performance in London of Miss Marriott, at Sadler’s Wells, prior to her departure 
for America, when a marble bust of herself was presented to her by Colonel Addison, which had 
been subscribed for by a number of her admirers. 

22. Mrs. Howard Paul played Lady Macbeth for the first time at Drury Lane, and also appeared 
as Hecate.—A troupe of Tyrolese Minstrels made their first appearance in London at St. James’s 
Hall. 

24. Annual Meeting of the Royal General Theatrical Fund at the Lyceum, Mr. C. H. Stephen- 
son presiding. 

MARCH. 

2. Grand Fashionable Tableaux Vivants at Lady Howard’s mansion, Rutland-gate, in aid of the 
distressed Irish in London. 

3. One Hundred and Thirty-first Anniversary Festival of the Royal Society of Musicians at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. (now Earl Derby), in the chair. 

6. Farewell benefit of Mr. Felix Rogers at Sadler’s Wells, previous to his departure for 
America.—Presentation of a silver centre-piece to Mr. Augustus Harris, of Covent Garden. 

11. Morning performance at Drury Lane for the benefit of the sufferers of the Theatre Royal, 
Hull, destroyed by fire.—Destruction of the Theatre Royal, Durham, by fire. 

17. Opening of a new theatre in Glasgow, called the Royal Alexandra, under the management 
of Mr. Alfred Davis, when the comedy of “ Extremes,” and the farce of “The Little Rebel,” were 
the inaugural pieces. 7 

20. Revival of the drama of “ The Thirst for Gold” at the Olympic. 

24, The will of the late Mr. Robert Keeley, comedian, proved under £18,000 personalty. 

25. Inauguration banquet given by Mr. William Holland, of the Royal Hotel and Gardens, 
North Woolwich, Mr. Henry Huggins in the chair. 

26. The Good Friday Sacred Concert at the Crystal Palace was attended by 53,071 persons. In 
the evening sacred concerts (which comprised selections from well-known oratorios) were given at 
the Royal Amphitheatre, Holborn, the Standard, Britannia, and East London Theatres, and St. 

ames’s Hall. 

' 27. 298th and last night of Mr. W. Brough’s burlesque “The Field of the Cloth of Gold” at 
the Strand.—Opening of Sadler’s Wells under the management of Mr. William Sidney.—One 
hundredth and last night of Mr. Henry J. Byron’s comedy, “ Cyril’s Success,” at the Globe. 

28. Destruction of the South London Music Hall by fire. 

29. Easter Monday. Revival of the burlesque opening of the pantomime of “ Puss in Boots ” 
at Drury Lane.—Revival of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s drama of “ After Dark” at the Princess’s.— 
Last night of Miss Fanny Joseph’s management of the Holborn.—Reopening of Astley’s, under 
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the management of Mr. Charles Gadderer, the comedy of “ London Assurance” being the prin- 
cipal attraction.—* Flying Scud” revived at the Royal Alfred—* The Lancashire Lass” pro- 
duced at the Grecian.—Mr. J. L. Toole commenced an engagement at the Standard in “ Dearer 
than Life,” supported by Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Maria Simpson.—Production of a new 
entertainment at the Gallery of Lilustration entitled “ No Cards,” by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and also 
a new musical triumviretta called “Cox and Box,” burlesqued and rhymed by Mr. F. C. Bur- 
nand, and musically interpreted by Mr. Arthur Sullivan.—Miss Clara St. Casse appeared for the 
first time in a new entertainment arranged expressly for her at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, entitled 
the “Songs of Shakspeare.”—21,455 persons attendec the Crystal Palace to witness the holiday 
attractions.—Miss Marriott, the English tragedienne, made her first appearance in New York at 
Wood’s Museum as Hamlet. 

30. Commencement of the Royal Italian Opera season at Covent Garden, under the combined 
management of Messrs. Gye and Mapleson, “ Norma” being the opera performed. 

31. The Wandering Thespians (Amateurs) gave a complimentary benefit to Mr. Paul Bedford, 
at the Holborn.—Opening of a new Theatre at Uxbridge, under the management of Mr. Walter 
Edwin, “The Corsican Brothers” being the inaugural piece. 


APRIL. 

1. Revival of Mr. Planché’s comedy, “The Captain of the Watch,” at the Haymarket, in which 
Mr. Sothern appeared. 

7. Sale by auction of pictures, &c., on the dissolution of the celebrated Beef-steak Club, after a 
prosperous career of 134 years.—Mr. Henri Corri. the vocalist, was married to Mdlle. Ida Gilliess, 
prima donna of the English Opera Company, at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Dundee. 

8. Morning performance at the Haymarket, for the benefit of the Royal General Theatrical 
Fund, when a selection from the most popular pieces was performed by members of the principal 
Metropolitan Theatres. 

9. Mr. John Powell, of the Circus at Kidderminster, was brought before the Magistrates for 
ay representing the stage play of “ Dick Turpin,” and was fined the nominal sum of 2s. 6d. 
and costs. 

13. Mr. Michael Costa, the composer, received the honour of knighthood from Her Majesty at 
Windsor Castle. 

14. The comedy of “ Masks and Faces” was represented for the first time on the Olympic stage 
by the principal members of the Adelphi company. 

17. Mr. W. Sidney’s brief season at Sadler’s Wells brought to a termination.—Fall of the 
Adelphi Music Hall, Oldham. Lancashire.—Destruction of the Bellini Theatre at Naples, by fire. 

20. Reopening of the Windsor Theatre (after being rebuilt), under the management of Messrs. 
H. J. West and Henry Rivers, when “ Aunt Charlotte’s Maid,” “Saved,” and “The Wandering 
Minstrel” were performed. 

23. Mrs. Stirling made her first appearance as a reader at St. James’s Hall, when she recited 
* A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

24. Herr Formes made his first appearance as a dramatic artist as Shylock, in “The Merchant 
of Venice,” at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 

26. Commencement of the season of French Plays at the St. James’s. 

29. Opening of Cremorne Gardens for the season with a ball. 


MAY. 


1. Reopening of the Holborn Theatre, under the management of Mr. Barry Sullivan, Lord 
Lytton’s comedy of “ Money,” and “The Mistress of the Mill,” being the inaugural pieces.— 
Rossini Festival at the Crystal Palace, when 18,555 persons were present. 

7. Annual performance of the “ Messiah ” at the St. James’s Hall, in aid of the Royal Society 
of Musicians. 

10. Dr. Westland Marston’s play of “ Life for Life” transferred from the Lyceum to the 
Adelphi boards.—Mr. Austin’s Annual Concert at St. James's Hall. 

13. Anniversary Dinner of the Royal General Theatrical Fund at the Freemasons’ Tavern, A. 
R. Slous, Esq., in the chair, when about £400 was subscribed. 

16. Commencement of a series of Promenade Concerts at the Holborn Amphitheatre. 

17. Whit-Monday. Revival of the military spectacle “ The Battle of Waterloo,” at Astley’s.— 
Reopening of the Pavilion, Whitechapel-road, as a Theatre of Varieties, under the management 
of one D’Auban and Warde.—Nearly 39,000 persons patronised the holiday entertainment at 
the Crystal Palace. 

20. First public performance in England, at St. James’s Hall, of Rossini’s “ Messe Solennelle,”’ 
under the direction of Mr, Benedict, in which Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle, Scalchi, Signor Mongini, 
and Mr. Santley appeared, 

25. Escape of the Captive Balloon from Ashburnham Park. 
von Re-appearance in London, after a provincial tour, of the C.C.C. Christy’s at the 

ictoria. 

31. Mr, Buckstone and a portion of the Haymarket company commenced a six nights’ 
engagement at the Standard, opening in the comedy of “‘She Stoops to Conquer.”—A series of 
English operas were ina ted at the Crystal Palace, by a performance of ‘* La Sonnambula,” 
in which Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Goodall, Mr. George Perren, Mr. R. Temple, &c., appeared. 
—Annual Meeting of the Subscribers of the Royal Dramatic College at Drury Lane, Mr. 
Benjamin Webster in the chair. . 

D 
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JUNE. 

2. First appearance in London, at the Princess’s, of Herr Formes as Shylock in the ‘‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice.” 

7. Madame Celeste commenced a brief engagement at the Standard, appearing in the late Mr. 
Stirling Coyne’s drama, ‘‘ The Woman in Red.”—Opening of the New Theatre Royal, Glasgow 
(formerly the Royal Colosseum), under the management of Messrs, Francis and Glover. 

12. Mr. Henry J. Montague, of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, made his first appearance 
as a Reader at the Hanover-square Rooms. 

14, Mr. J. L. Toole commenced a brief engagement at the Surrey, in Mr. Byron’s drama, 
**Dearer than Life.” 

16. Mr. Henry J. Byron’s drama ‘‘ Blow for Blow” transferred from the Holborn to the 
Globe Theatre. 

19. Opening of a new Theatre, entitled the Charing Cross (formerly the Polygraphic Hall, 
King William-street), under the management of Messrs. Bradwell and Field. 

21. Miss Bateman commenced a farewell engagement at the Haymarket, in a new drama, 
previous to her departure for America.—Mr. Sothern entered upon a brief engagement at the 
Standard. 

23. Mr. Benedict’s Annual Morning Concert at St. James’s Hall. 

29, Grand Concert and magnificent display of fireworks at the Crystal Palace, in honour of 
the visit of the Viceroy of Egypt, when their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were also present. 36,628 persons patronised the entertainment. , 


JULY. 

1. Mr. John Lee, private secretary to the late Mr. Edmund Kean, made his re-appearance on 
the stage, after a lapse of thirty years, at the Theatre Royal, Richmond, in the character of 
Shylock, the veteran actor being upwards of seventy years of age. 

3. Great Choral Festival at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, under the direction of Mr. G. W. 
Martin.—Opening for the season of the Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate. 

6. Mdlle. Christine Nilsson had the honour of singing before the Queen at Windsor Castle. 

10. The Globe closed for the season.—The Royal Alfred opened, under the lesseeship of Mr. 
W. Worboys. . 

12. Commencement of a supplementary season at the Haymarket, Miss Amy Sedgwick 
appearing in a new comedy.—Mr. Fechter entered upon a brief engagement at the Surrey, inthe 
character of Hamlet.—Mr. Sims Reeves appeared at the Standard as Henry Bertram in ‘‘ Guy 
Mannering.”—The Haymarket company commenced their provincial tour at the Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool, 

ay performance at the Lyceum for the benefit of Mr. John Parry, on his retiring 
from the profession, when ** The Loan of a Lover” and ‘*She Stoops to Conquer” (played in 
three acts) were represented. Mr. Tom Taylor wrote and delivered an address specially for the 
occasion. 

24. Close of the Royal Italian Opera Season at Covent Garden.—Royal Dramatic Col- 
lege Féte at the Crystal Palace, when their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were present. The attractions provided were of a totally different character to that of previous 
years, comprising selections from popular pieces, supported by members of the principal Metro- 
politan Theatres. The number admitted was, by season tickets, 16,133; on payment (half-a- 
guinea) at the doors, 3,695 ; total, 19,828. 

31. Close of the season of French Plays at the St. James’s, when Malle, Schneider appeared 
for the last time as the Grand Duchess de Gerolstein.—An English Opera season was inaugurated 
at the Olympic, under the management of Miss Constance Roden, when the comic opera of “ John 
of Paris” was performed.—Second Annual Féte in aid of the Music Hall Sick Fund Provident 
Society, held at North Woolwich Gardens, 


AUGUST. 

2. The Princess’s reopened (after being thoroughly redecorated) with “ Acis and Galatea.” 

5. Opening of Drury Lane for the winter season. 

7. Mr. William Kendal and Miss Madge Robertson, members of the Haymarket company, 
married at St. Saviour’s Church, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester.—Mr. William Blakeley 
(of the Prince of Wales’s) married to Miss Annie Foster at St. Matthew’s, Oakley-square. 

9. Reopening of the Oxford Music Hall, after its partial destruction by fire, under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Syers and Taylor. 

11. Mr. W. Callcott, the scenic artist, brought an action against Mr. Barry Sullivan, the 
Lessee of the Holborn, at the Croydon Assizes, for breach of contract, and obtained 100/. damages. 
— Presentation of a gold watch to Mr. Nugent Robinson, dramatic author, of Dublin. 

13. Last night of the brief management of Messrs, Bradwell and Field, at the Charing Cross 
Theatre, and close of the summer season. 

14. Close of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s season at the Gallery of Illustration. 

17. Foresters’ Day at the Crystal Palace, when 63,856 persons were present. 

18, The Charing Cross Theatre re-opened, under the management of Miss E. Fowler. 

23, Reappearance of Mrs, Scott-Siddons at the Exeter Theatre, after her tour in America, as 
Anne Carew in “‘ A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing.”—Final closing of the Borough Music Hall, 
London. 

25. Professor Jenkins crossed the Niagara river on a velocipede on a tight-rope. 

27. Last night of Miss Roden’s brief season of English opera at the Olympic.—Miss Bateman’s 
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farewell appearance in England, previous to her return to the United States, at the Royal Amphi- 
theatre, Liverpool. 

28. The Prince of Wales’s closed for the season with the 192d representation of Mr. T. W. 
Robertson's comedy, “ School.”—Uncovering of a statue erected at Munich in honour of Goethe, 
the composer. 

30. Commencement of the Norwich Musical Festival. 

31. Annual Féte of the National Temperance League at the Crystal Palace, when 53,780 
persons were present, 


SEPTEMBER, 

3. Close of the Norwich Musical Festival, during which 7,086 persons attended the 
performances at St, Andrew’s Hall. 

6. Opening of the Theatre of Varieties, Chiswick (formerly the Lecture Hall), under the 
management of Mr. Arthur E. Harbourn.—Mr. Vance’s Annual Concert at St. James’s Hall.— 
Great Brass Band Contest at the Bellevue Gardens, Manchester, upwards of 26,000 persons being 

resent. 
7 7. Commencement of the Musical Festival of the Three Choirs at Worcester. 

8. Great Musical Jubilee at the Crystal Palace by 8,000 members of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Association, when 39,468 persons were present.—A new oratorio, entitled “'The Prodigal Son,” 
by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, performed for the first time, at the Worcester Musical Festival. 

10, Close of the Musical Festival at Worcester with the performance of “ The Messiah.” 

11. Reopening of the Prince of Wales’s, when Mr. 'T. W. Robertson’s comedy of “ School” 
was enacted for the 193d time.—The Theatre and Opera House at Bolton, after being enlarged 
and remodelled, reopened under the old management of Mr. James P. Weston. 

13. Opening of the New Alhambra Music Hall, Queen-street, Leicester, under the management 
of Mr. W. Paul. 

18. Opening of the Globe for the winter season, when a new comedy by Mr. T. W. 
Robertson was produced. 

21. The Court Theatre at Dresden destroyed by fire. 

22. Repetition of the Great Musical Jubilee Concert, by the members of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Association, at the Crystal Palace, when 24,790 persons were present. 

25. Opening of the Holborn for the winter season, with a new comedy and farce. 

27. Mr. S. Phelps entered upon a brief engagement at Sadler's Wells appearing as Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant, in “The Man of the World.”—Last night of Messrs. Shepherd and 
Creswick’s Lesseeship of the Surrey, when selectious from “ Hamlet,” “The Merchant of 
Venice,” “ The Crown Prince,” and the farce of “ The Secret,” comprised the programme. 

28. Destruction of the Hippodrome at Paris by fire. 

30. Reopening of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow (after being destroyed by fire), 
under the Lesseeship of Mr. F. Belton (late of Exeter). 


OCTOBER. 


1. Mr. C. Wallace, a scene-shifter at the Britannia, fell from the flies whilst ina state of 
intoxication, and fractured his skull, which caused his death. 

2. Opening of the Adelphi for the winter season, with a new drama.—Opening of the 
Amphitheatre, Holborn, for the regular equestrian season. 

4. Miss Bouverie commenced her second annual series of Costume Recitals at the Gallery of 
Illustration, Regent-street, being assisted by Mr. Gaston Murray, Mr. George Melville, Miss 
Fossette, &c.—Kevival of the Surrey drama, “Time and Tide,” at the Royal Alfred.—Mr. 
Frederic Maccabe made his appearance at the Standard in his entertainment. 

9. Reopening of the Princess’s for the dramatic pe Cas of the Olympic, after being 
thoroughly redecorated, under the management of Mr. W. H. Liston. 

11. Opening of the Lyceum, under the management of Mr. Charles Allerton.—Mr. Dion 
Boucicault’s drama, “ Formosa,” represented for the first time in the provinces at the Tyne 
Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

16. Opening of the St. James’s, under the management of Mrs. John Wood, after being 
thoroughly renovated.—The tragedy of “The Gamester” revived at the Holborn.—The Surrey 
reopened under the management of Mrs. Charles Pitt——Mr. Andrew Halliday’s drama, “ King 
O’Scots,” produced at Sadler’s Wells. 

18. Sudden closing of the Princess’s under Mr. Vining’s management.—M. Blondin crossed 
the high rope at the Crystal Palace on a bicycle. 

a Reopening of the Bedford Music Hall, under the new proprietorship of Mr. Alfred 
rotman. 

23. Mr. Henry J. Byron, the well-known dramatist, made his first appearance on the 
London stage as an actor at the Globe, as Sir Simon Simple, in his own piece, “ Not Such a 
Fool as He Looks.”—The Princesses Louise and Beatrice, with Prince Leopold, paid a visit to 
Wombwell’s Menagerie at Ballater. 

25. Reopening of the Haymarket for the winter season.—Mr. J. Russell’s “Grand Duchess” 
Opera ‘Troupe commenced an engagement at the Standard.—A new Theatre for the performance 
of English Opera opened at the Crystal Palace for the first time, when Balfe’s “ Rose of Castile” 
was represented.—Mr. Frederic Maccabe commenced a farewell series of performances at the St. 
James’s Hall.—Opening of Pullan’s new Music Hall, Bradford. 

27. Mr. Frank Vizetelly, late war correspondent of the ‘‘ I!lustrated London News,” related 
his campaigning experiences at the Eyre Arms, St. John’s-wood. . 
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30. Reopening of Astley’s.—Revival of Mr. Charles Reade’s drama, “ It’s Never Too Late to 
Mend,” at the Royal Alfred. 

NOVEMBER. 

1. Reopening of the Princess’s, under the management of Mr. B. Webster, with the old 
Adelphi drama “ The Willow Copse.”—Mr. Henry Marston commenced a brief engagement at 
Sadler’s Wells, appearing as Macbeth. 

6. The Metropolitan Theatre, Rochester, N.Y., destroyed by fire. 

8. Commencement of a supplementary season of Italian Opera at Covent Garden.—Mr. Andrew 
Halliday’s drama of “ The Great City” produced at the Surrey.—Mr. Barry Sullivan obtained, in 
the Court of Common Pleas, a rule for a new trial in the action brought against him by Mr. W. 
Callcott, the scenic artist. 

11. Mr. Mark Lemon was summoned at the Plymouth Guildhall for performing scenes from 
“Henry the Fourth” at the Assembly Rooms in that town, the same not having a theatrical 
licence, and was fined 20s. and costs.—Mr. Charles Bartlett, aged fifty-two, a plasterer employed 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, fell down a flight of stairs at that establishment, and sustained con- 
cussion of the brain, which caused his death. 

13. “The Lady of Lyons” revived at the Holborn, with Mr. Barry Sullivan as Claude Melnotte 
and Mrs. Hermann Vezin as Pauline. 

15. Mrs. Charles Pitt, the Lessee of the Surrey, made her first appearance in London, at this 
Theatre, as Mrs. Henry-Dove in Mr. Buckstone’s comedy of “ Married Life.”—Opening of a new 
Music Hall, called the Star, at Derby, under the proprietorship of Messrs. Harris and Cant.— 
The foundation stone of a new Music Hall laid at Gloucester.—Opening of the new Assembly 
Rooms at Weymouth.—Destruction of the Gaiety Theatre, Milwaukee, by fire ; several lives being 
lost, and nearly twenty persons badly burnt. 

17. Dense fog in London; the Prince and Princess of Wales witnessed the 250th representation 
of “School” at the Prince of Wales’s, and had to be escorted from the theatre to Marlborough 
Ifouse by a large body of the E division of police carrying torches.—Mr. Otto Goldschmidt’s 
oratorio of “ Ruth” performed for the first time in London at Exeter Hall, the principal solos 
and recitatives being sung by Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, Madame Patey, Mr. Montem 
Smith, and Mr. Santley. : 

22. Mr. and Mrs. German Reed reopened the Gallery of Illustration with a new entertainment 
called “ Ages Ago,” written by Mr. W.S Gilbert, the music by Mr. F. Clay, and in which Miss 
Fanny Holland made her début.—Opening of the new Humber Music Hall at Great Grimsby, 
under the management of Mr. F. M. Barber. 

26. Commencement of the thirty-eighth season of the Sacred Harmonic Society, at Exeter 
Hall, with a performance of the oratorio “ Israel in Egypt.” 

27. Mrs. John Wood, the manageress of the St. James’s, made her first appearance at this 
house as the Princess Pocahontas, in the burlesque of “ La Belle Sauvage,” adapted from Mr. 
John Brougham’s “ Pocahontas,” produced a few years ago at the Princess’s. 

29. Mr. Fechter commenced a farewell engagement of twelve nights at the Princess’s, previous 
to his departure for America,—Revival of “The Long Strike” at the Adelphi—Mr. W. 8. 
Woodin, after a lengthened provincial tour, appeared at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, in his 
celebrated “Carpet Bag” entertainment.—Mrs. Lander (née Miss Davenport), the American 
tragedienne, commenced a brief engagement at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, as Queen 
Elizabeth, in the tragedy of that name. 


BURLESQUE PERFORMANCES OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


It would appear from the subjoined notice, which is taken from a paper of the 8th August, 
1781, that the ‘* Beggars’ Opera” was travestied long before Paul Bedford played Polly :— 


Tweatre, Haymarket, Ava. 8, 1781.—Laughter has ever been one of the main props of 
this theatre, from the days of Fielding and Foote to those of Colman—a triumvirate of comic 
writers, who have successively, and successfully, been the conductors of the entertainments exhi- 
bited on the north side of the Haymarket. Never was laughter more powerfully excited within 
the walls of a playhouse, than by the topsy-turvy representation of the “ Beggars’ Opera,” the 
lalies’ characters being all acted by men, and the men represented by ladies. Independent of 
the entertainment, arising from so ludicrous an inversion, we never saw Gay’s purpose of 
ridic ile better effected, or the characters more ably exhibited. Mrs. Cargill’s Macheath was equal, 
if not superior, in excellence to that of any masculine representation of the character; and Mr. 
Bannister displayed so much sensibility in Polly, that at length, in spite of his figure, it almost 
grew affecting, and ceased to be ridiculous. The powers of the other performers were displayed 
with equal skill and success. We would advise, however, some curtailments, which indeed we 
think would be an improvement, even in a regular representation of the opera! Burlesque being 
always hazardous, and theatrical burlesque particularly liable to danger, this undertaking 
wus introduced by an occasional prelude, or, as the bills styled it, preludio, in three scenes of 
dialogue, admirably calculated to prejudice the audience in favour of the travestie that was to 
follow. The scene of the Orange Coffee-house, and that at the Theatre, abound with pleasantry. 
The parody on the ballet of ‘‘ Medea and Jason” is also a happy effect of pantomimical 
mummery. The whole was exhibited, amidst continued peals of laughter and applause, to 


the most crowded and brilliant audience that ever filled the theatre, and seems to bid fair to 
oontinue its attraction. 
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ay * 
Ale Pieces 
PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES IN 1869. 


Gertrude’s Money Box, comedietta, by Mr. Harry Lemon; Sadler’s Wells, January 9, 
Hue and Dye, farce, by Mr. Frederick Hay ; Strand, January 11. 
Home, comedy, in three acts, by Mr. T. W. Robertson; Haymarket, January 14. 
School, comedy, in four acts, by Mr. T. W. Robertson ; Prince of Wales’s, January 16. 
Claude Duval ; or, the Highwayman for the Ladies, burlesque, by Mr. F.C, Burnand; Royalty, 
January 23. 
Brown and the Brahmins ; or, Captain Pop and the Princess Pretty Eyes, burlesque, by Mr, 
R. Reece; the Globe, January 23. 
Mrs. Beflat’s Blunder, farce, by Mr. W. Routledge (amateur performance) ; Gallery of Illustra- 
tion, January 23. 
Leah, a hearty joke in a Cab-age, burlesque, by Mr. W. Routledge (amateur performance); 
Gallery of. Illustration, January 23. 
Red Hands, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Mr. Gilbert ) Beckett ; St. James’s, Jan. 30. 
The ¥ — Man in Green ; or, the Volunteer Review, farce, by Mr. T. J. Williams; Lyceum, 
‘ebruary 1. 
For Sale, drama, in three acts, by Mr. John Thomas Douglass, jun. ; Standard, February 3. 
The Home Wreck, drama, in three acts, by the late Mr. Stirling Coyne; Surrey, February 8, 
Under False Colours, drama, in three acts, by Mrs. Steele (amateur performance) ; St. George’s 
Theatre, Langham-place, February 9. 
Not Guilty, drama, in four acts, by Mr. Watts Phillips; Queen’s, February 13. 
Marie Antoinette, drama, in four acts, by Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson ; Princess’s, February 15. 
A Cup of Tea, comedietta, Princess’s, February 15. 
The — Drift ; or, the Cross on the Boot, drama, in two acts, by Mr. A. Coates; Britannia, 
‘ebruary 15. 
Fettered, am in three acts, by Mr. Watts Phillips; Holborn, February 17. 
Destiny, drama, in four acts, by Mr. Edward Towers; East London, February 24. 
The Girls of the Period, a “ musical folly,” by Mr. F. C. Burnand; Drury Lane, February 25. 
The Kitchen Belles, saltatorial burlesque ; Standard, February 27. 
Toilers on the Thames ; or, the Dark Side of London Life, drama, in two acts, by Mr. W. R. 
Waldron; Grecian, March 1. 
Who's the Heir, operetta, music by Miss Virginia Gabriel, libretto by Mr. G. March; Gallery of 
Illustration, March 5. 
Life for Life, drama, in four acts, by Dr. Westland Marston ; Lyceum, March 6, 
A Day's Fishing, farce, by Mr. J. Maddison Morton; Adelphi, March 8. 
When the Clock Strikes Nine, drama, in three acts, by Mr.C, H. Hazlewood; Britannia, Mar. 8. 
No Thoroughfare, burlesque, by Mr. George Grossmith ; Victoria, March 22. 
Hypermnestra, the Girl of the Period, burlesque, by Mr. Frank Sikes ; Lyceum, March 27. 
Dreams, drama, in five acts, by Mr. T. W. Robertson ; Gaiety, March 27. 
Forsaken ; an Every Day Story, drama, by Mr. Frederick Marchant; Victoria, March 27. 
The Man of Two Lives, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Bayle Bernard ; Drury Lane, March 29. 
Black a — drama, in three acts, by Mr. Wilkie Collins and Mr, Fechter; Adelphi, 
arch 29. 
Joan of Are, extravaganza, by Mr. William Brough ; Strand, March 29. 
Won by a Head, comedy, in three acts, by Mr. Tom Taylor; Queen’s, March 29. 
Minnie ; or, Leonard’s Love, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Henry J. Byron; Globe, March 29. 
Biddy aa ; or, the Daughter of Erin, drama, in two acts, by Mr. W. H. Pitt; Britannia, 
arch 29. 
The White Passport, drama, in three acts; Pavilion, March 29. 
Blue Beard, the Great Bashaw ; or, the Loves of Selim and Fatima, burlesque, by Mr. H. T. 
Arden ; Crystal Palace, March 29. : ; 
A Roving Commission, comedietta, by Mr. John Daly ; Royalty, April 7. 
A Breach of Promise, comic drama, in two acts, by Mr, T. W. Robertson ; Globe, April 10. 
Oliver Twist (new version), drama, by Mr. John Mordaunt: Alexandra, April 10. 
A Lame Excuse, farce, by Mr. Frederick Hay; Prince of Wales’s, April19, * 
An Eligible Villa, operetta, music by M. Gastenel; Gaiety, April 19. 
The Military Billy Taylor; or, the War in the Cariboo Islands, farcical extravaganza, by Mr. 
F. C. Burnand; Royalty, April 22. 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold; or, Henry the Highth and Francis the First, drama, in three 
acts, by Mr. Shafto Scott ; Astley’s, April 24. ; 
How Time Flies ; or, Things that Happen Every Hour, drama, by Mr. Elphinstone; Victoria, 
April 24. 
Seraphine, comedy, by M. Victorien Sardou ; Queen’s, May 1. 
Fox “oe Goose, farcical comedy, by Messrs. William Brough and J. D, Stockton ; Strand, 
ay 8, . 
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Presumptive Evidence, drama, in two acts, by Mr. Dion Boucicault ; Princess’s, May 10. 

Columbus ; 1 Original Pitch in a Merry Key, extravaganza, by Mr. Alfred Thompson ; 
Gaiety, May 17. 

The Casio Bothers ; or, the Troublesome Twins, burlesque, by Mr. Henry J. Byron; Globe, 
May 17. 

Firefly, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Miss Edith Sandford; Surrey, May 17. 

The Streets to the Hulks ; or, the Old World and the New, drama, in three acts, by Mr. George 
Conquest : Grecian, May 17. 

Hop Pickers and Gipsies, drama, by Mr. C. H. Hazlewood; Britannia, May 17. 

Don Bucefalo, — opera, in two acts, by M. Antonio Cagnoni; Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, May 29. 

The Turn of the Tide, drama, in four acts, by Mr. F. C. Burnand; Queen’s, May 29. 

Eve, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Benjamin Webster, jun. ; Adelphi, May 31. 

Gratitude ; or, a Battle for Gold, drama, mn three acts, by Mr. W. H. Pitt; Britannia, June 12. 

Wait and Hope ; or, the Stain upon the Hand, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Lewis Nanton ; 
Kast London, June 14. 

Our Cousins, comedy, in three acts, by Mr, Arthur Romer (amateur performance); Bijou Theatre, 
Bayswater, June 14, 

The Blue Eyed Witch; or, Not a Friend in the World, drama, in three acts, by Mr, C. H. 
Hazlewood ; Britannia, June 16. 

Hamlet, opera, in five acts, by M. Ambroise Thomas; Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
June 19. 

Coming of Age, operetta, words by Dr. J. E. Carpenter, music by Mr. E. L, Hime; Charing Cross, 
June 19. 

Edenda!le, drama, in three acts, by Mr. C. 8, Cheltnam; Charing Cross, June 19, 

The Pretty Druidess ; or, the Mother, the Maid, and the Mistletoe Bough, extravaganza, by Mr. 
W.5. Gilbert ; Charing Cross, June 19. 

Fashion, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Walter Stephens (amateur performance); Olympic, June 21. 

Mary Warner, drama, in four acts, by Mr. Tom Taylor ; Haymarket, June 21. 

Love and Hate, drama, in two acts, by Mr. Horace Wigan ; Olympic, June 23. 

Bird of Paradise, farce, by Mr. Alfred Thompson; Gaiety, June 26. 

Hagar, the Outcast Jewess (another version of Leah); Britannia, July 5. 

The Jolly Miller of Stratford; or, Harlequin Old Dame Goodness, pantomime, by Mr. Alfred 
Giovannelli; Oriental, July 5, 

The Young Man of the Period, farce, by Mr. J. T. Douglass; Standard, July 5, 

The Chops of the Channel, farce, by Mr. Frederick Hay ; Strand, July 8. 

All for Money, comedy, in three acts, by Mdlle. Guillon Le Thiere ; Haymarket, July 12. 

Checkmate, comedy, in two acts, by Mr. Andrew Halliday ; Royalty, July 15. 

St. Valentine's Day; or, the Fatal Choice, drama, in three acts, by Mr. W. Travers; East 
London, July 17. 

Luck ; or, a Story of Pastoral Life, drama, by Mr. J. Levey; Britannia, July 19. 

The Greenwich Pensioner, comic drama, in two acts, by Mr. C. 8. Cheltnam ; Adelphi, July 21. 

Among the Breakers, farcical comedy, in two acts, by Mr. John Brougham ; Strand, July 26. 

An Old Score, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Mr. W. S. Gilbert; Gaiety, July 26. 

The Serpent on the Hearth, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Palgrave Simpson; Adelphi, August 2. 

The Free Lance; or, Who Wins, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Charles Horsman; Alfred, 
August 2. ° 

Formosa ; or, the Railroad to Ruin, drama, in four acts, by Mr Dion Boucicault; Drury Lane, 
August 5. 

Seagulls, farce, by Messrs. C. Maltby and F. Stainforth, Royalty, August 10. 

The Demon Bracelets ; or, the Mystic Cypress Tree, drama, by Mr. C. H. Hazlewood ; Britan- 
nia, August 16. 

Very Little Faust and More Mephistopheles, burlesque, by Mr. F.C, Burnand ; Charing Cross, 
August 18. 

Never Despair, for Out of Evil Cometh Good, drama, in four acts, by Mr. C. H. Stephenson ; 
Victoria, August 30, ; 

Jack Stedfast ; or, Wreck and Rescue, drama, in three acts, by Mr, Cecil Pitt ; Britannia, Aug, 30. 

Quite by Accident, farce, by Mr. F. Walters ; Prince of Wales’s, September 11. 

Little Fibs, comedietta, by Miss E. Berrie; Charing Cross, September 11. 

Room for the Ladies, farce, by the late Mr. J. P. Wooler; Charing Cross, September 11. 

This House to Let, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Mr. E. Towers; East London, Sept, 11. 

Linda of Chamouni ; or, not a Formosa, burlesque, by Mr. Alfred Thompson; Gaiety, Sept. 13. 

Old Mortality ; or, the Heir of Milnwood, drama, in three acts, by Mr. W. E. Suter; Sadler’s 
Wells, September 13. 

Good as Gold; or, a Friend in Need when Others Fail, drama, in three acts, by Mr, C. H. 
Hazlewood; Britannia, September 13. 

Progress, comedy, in three acts, by Mr. T. W. Robertson; Globe, September 18. 

The Black Tower of Linden; or, a Foster Brother's Revenge, drama, by Mr. Cecil Pitt; 
Britannia, September 22. 

Wait for an Answer, farce, by Mr. Harry Lemon ; Holborn, September 25. 

Plain English, comedy, in three acts, by Mr. Thomas Morton; Holborn, September 25, 

The Poor Parisheen ; or, the Fugitives of Derrinane, drama, in three acts, by Mr. J. B, Howe; 
Britannia, September 27. 
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A Hero of an Hour, farce, by Mr. Knight Summers ; Charing Cross, September 29. 

Lost at Sea; a London Story, drama, in four acts, by Messrs. Dion Boucicault and Henry J. 
Byron; Adelphi, October 2. 

The Beast and the Beauty ; or, no Rose without a Thorn, burlesque, by Mr. F, C. Burnand ; 
Royalty, October 4. 

The Wanderer ; or, a Gleam of Sunshine, drama, by Mr. W. Travers ; Grecian, October 4. 

Far fa aor Angels Dwell, drama, in three acts, by Mr. C. H. Hazlewood; Britannia, 

ictober 6, 

Flower Makers and Heart Breakers, a Tale of Trials and Temptations, drama, in three acts, 
by Mr. C. H. Hazlewood; Grecian, October 7. 

Escaped from Portland, drama, in prologue and three acts ; Princess’s, October 9. 

Little Emly, drama, in four acts, by Mr. Andrew Halliday ; Olympic, October 9. 

Old Gooseberry, farce, by Mr. T. J. Williams ; Olympic, October 9. 

A Life Chase, drama, in five acts, by Messrs. John Oxenford and Horace Wigan; Gaiety, Oct. 11. 

Allin a Fog, farce, by Mr. T. J. Williams; Surrey, October 16. 

The af othe | of the Walsinghams, drama, in five acts, by Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson; Surrey, 

tober 16. 


At the Foot of the Ladder, drama, in prologue and three.acts, by Mr. W. Travers; East London, 
October 16. 


Not Such a Fool as He Looks, farcical drama, in three acts, by Mr. Henry J. Byron; Globe, 
October 23. 


The = aoe Shop, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Mr. Frederick Marchant ; Victoria, 
stober 23. 

New Men and Old Acres, comedy, in three acts, by Messrs. Tom Taylor and Augustus Dubourg ; 
Haymarket, October 25. 

In and Out of Service, comedietta, by Mr. J. T. Douglass; Standard, October 25. 

A Cruel Wrong, drama, by Mr. J. M. Killick (amateur performance) ; Cabinet, October 28. 

Don Quixote, burlesque, by Mr. J. M. Killick (amateur performance) ; Cabinet, October 28. 

Won at Last, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Wybert Reeve; Charing Cross, October 30. 

Ino, burlesque, by Mr. B. J. Spedding; Strand, October 30. 

Forbidden Fruit, drama, in four acts, by Mr. F. M. Abbotts; Lyceum, November 6. 

The Twelve Angels, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Mr. E. Towers; East London, Nov. 6. 

The Bavarian Girl ; or, The Black Helmet, drama, in four acts, by Mr. W. E. Suter; Sadler’s 
Wells, November 13. 

Pure as Driven Snow ; or, Tempted in Vain, drama, in three acts, by Mr. C. H. Hazlewood ; 
Britannia, November 17. 

The Siren, drama, in three acts, by Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson; Lyceum, November 27. 

Gold is Nothing—Happiness is all, drama, by Mr. John Levey; East London, November 29. 





Alety Pieces 


PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES IN 1869, 


—__<— 


Lost for Ever; or, Milly the Collier’s Wife, drama, by Mr. G. Nicholson; Royal Queen’s 
Theatre, Barnsley, January 11. 

The Seven Poor Travellers, drama, by Mr. C. Duval; Theatre Royal, Blackburn, January 11. 

A Sharp Way to Catch a Wife, farce, by Mr. Redmond Barrett; Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, 
January 13. 

In the Toils, drama; Victoria Theatre Royal, Oxford, January 13. 

The Poisoned Cup, drama, by Mr. Brandon Ellis ; Theatre Royal, Weymouth, January 13. 

Something Like a Nugget, drama, by “Lyulph;” Theatre Royal, Norwich, January 25. 

The Gloaming and the Mirk, drama; Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, February 1. 

The Patent of Gentility, comedy, in four acts; Royal Colosseum Theatre, Glasgow, February 6. 

The Angel’s Whisper ; or, the Spirit of Peace, drama, in three acts, by Mr. H. N, King; Theatre 
Royal, Bath, February 20. 

Linda di Chamouni ; or, the Blighted Flower, burlesque, by Mr. Conway Edwardes; Theatre 
Royal, Bath, February 20. 5 

My Lady Clara, drama, in five acts, by Mr. T. W. Robertson; Royal Alexandra Theatre, Liver- 
pool, February 22. : 

Guido and Imilda, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Reginald Moore; Theatre Royal, Nottingham, 
February 24. 

Janet O'Brien, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Nugent Robinson ; Theatre Royal, Dublin, Feb. 27. 

Anna of Norway, drama, by Mr. Wybert Reeve; Theatre Royal, Sheffield, March 8. 

Luck ; or, the Yorkshire Lass, drama, by Mr. J. Levey; Amphitheatre, Leeds, March 8. 

The Life of a Pottery Lass, drama, by Mr. Walters, Royal Pottery Theatre, Hanley, March 9. 
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Hunger, drama, by Mr. W. Raymond; Theatre Royal, Great Grimsby, March 10, 
The Cotton Famine; or, Preston in the Olden Time, drama; Theatre Royal, Blackburn, Mar. 10. 
Checkmated ; or, Wait and Hope, drama, in three acts; Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, March 19. 
The Miller of Fife; or, Cromwell in Scotland, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Lowe; Royal 
Colosseum Theatre, Glasgow, March 24. 
The Fairy Ring, burlesque; Theatre Royal, Bristol, March 29. 
Face — oes drama, in two acts, by Mr. Gilbert & Beckett; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, 
arch 29. 
The Grand National ; or, the Sporting Youth from the Counting House to the.Hulks, drama, 
by Mr. James Elphinstone; Royal Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, March 29. 
Julius See-saw ; or, Dauntless Decius, the Doubtful Decemvir, burlesque, by Mr. Harry M. 
Pitt; Theatre Royal, Sheffield, March 29. : 
A wa Family, farce, by Mr. Andrew Halliday; Royal Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 
pril 7. 
Found, drama, in four acts, by Mr. F. Haywell; Theatre Royal, Nottingham, April 9. 
Lily Dale, melodrama, by Mr. J. H. Delafield; Amphitheatre, Leeds, April 12. 
Saved from the Wreck ; or, the Smuggler’s Fate, drama; Theatre Royal, Weymouth, April 12. 
Alonzo and Imogene ; or, the Dad, the Lad, the Lord, and the Lass, burlesque, by Mr. W. W. 
Bird; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Richmond, April 17. 
Fayre Rosamond; or, Ye Dagger,and Ye Poisoned Bowl, burlesque, by Mr. T, Cother; Theatre 
Royal, Gloucester, April 19. 
In ee, 8 Den, a Story of the Welsh Coast, drama, in three acts; Theatre Royal, Swansea, 
pril 30, 
Ruth Lee, drama; Amphitheatre, Leeds, May 1. 
as pn, burlesque, by Messrs. W. H. Mason and J. E. Roe ; Theatre Royal, Brighton, 
ay 3. 
ates of the Past, drama, by Mr. Palgrave Simpson ; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, 
ay 7. , 
Dwrash steniiten, by Mr. Harry M. Pitt; Theatre Royal, Sheffield, May 7. 
A Mysterious Disappearance, farce; St. Audrew’s Hall, Norwich, May 11. 
The Life Buoy, drama, by Mr. Hoskins; Theatre Royal, Swansea, May 12. 
Banks _ Breaks, drama, by Messrs. O’ Byrne and M‘Ardle; Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, 
ay 17. 
The Collier’s Wife; or, the Dark Deeds of a Coal Pit, drama, by Mr. H. Beverley; Royal 
Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, May 17. 
Dublin Bay, comedietta, by Mr. T. W. Robertson; Theatre Royal, Manchester, May 18. 
Zerago ; or, the Wild Tribe of the Mountain Torrent, drama, in three acts; Theatre Royal, 
Tunbridge Wells, May 24. 
Forbidden Fruit, drama, in four acts, by Mr. F. M. Abbotts ; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liver- 
001, June 7. 
La Ba Kan ; or, the Prince’s Nap and the Snip’s Snap, burlesque, by Mr. J. E. Roe; Swiss 
Gardens, Shoreham, June 7. 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, drama, Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, June 14. 
Harvey's Portrait —Twelve for One Shilling, farce, by Mr, W. J. Sorrell; New Theatre Royal, 
West Hartlepool, June 22. 
The Baronet’s Wager, comedietta, by Mrs. Keeble ; New Drill Hall, Peterborongh, June 25. 
Hermesianax, burlesque ; Lecture Hall, Derby, July 9. 
Louis XI. ; or, the Tricksey Monarch and the Wicksey Warrior, burlesque, by Mr. Harry M. 
Pitt ; Theatre Royal, West Hartlepool, July 9. 
A Slight Mistake, farce, by Mr. Edward Stirling; Theatre, Folkestone, August 4, 
Vincent Veriphleet ; or, He Couldn’t Say “ No,” comedy, by Mr. Vynne; Bijou Theatre, Car- 
lisle, August 5. 
Don Carlos ; or, the Infante in Arms, burlesque, by Mr, Conway Edwardes; New Theatre 
Royal, South Shields, August 6. 
New Men and Old Acres; or, a Managing Mamma, comedy, in three acts, by Messrs. Tom 
Taylor and Augustus Dubourg ; Theatre Royal, Manchester, August 20, 
Grace Holden, drama, by Mr. C. 8. Cheltnam; Theatre Royal, Belfast, August 23. 
The Watch Dog of the Walsinghams, drama, in five acts, by Mr, J. Palgrave Simpson; Royal 
Amphitheatre, Liverpool, August 28. ve 
A Message from the Sea, drama; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, August 30. 
Found Dead in the Street, drama, by Mr. W. R. Waldron; Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, Aug, 30. 
Ino; or, the Theban Twins, burlesque, by Mr. Spedding; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, 
August 30, 
Face to os ; or, My Aunt’s Luggage, comedy, in two acts, by Mr Arthur E. Harbourn; 
Theatre of Varieties, Chiswick, September 6. . 
The Count de Marolles, comedietta ; Theatre of Varieties, Chiswick, September 8. 
Won at Last, drama, by Mr. Wybert Reeve; Theatre Royal, Scarborough, September 13. 
East Lynne, burlesque; Theatre Royal, Birmingham, September 16. 
Will o” the Wisp ; or, the Mystery of the Ruined Mill, drama; Royal Pottery Theatre, Hanley, 
September 27. 
Mabel, the Forsaken, drama, by Mr. Henry Lloyd; Theatre, Longton, September 27. 
Chance, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Charles Osborne ; Theatre Royal, Belfast, October 4. 
The Dead Man’s Hollow, drama, by Mr. M. Wardhaugh ; Theatre, Longton, October 4. 
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All But Lost; or, the Totem of the Tortoise, drama, by Mr. F. Warrington ; Theatre Royal, 
Dundee, October 11. 

The — drama, in prologue and four acts, by Mr. Clarance Holt; Theatre Royal, Croydon, 
October 11. 

Nydia, the Blind Girl of Pompeii, drama; Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, October 18. 

Eveleen, the Rose of the Vale, operetta, by Mr. Birch; Town Hall, Reading, October 21. 

The Prince of Wales's Visit, farce; Theatre Royal, Scarborough, October 22. 

Waifs ; or, Working in the Dark, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Mr. Mortimer Murdoch ; 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, November 1. 

Spadra the Satirist, drama; Theatre Royal, Sheffield, November 18. 

Sampson's Wedding, farce, by Mr. G. F. Rowe; Theatre Royal, Croydon, November 19. 

The Goose and Golden Eggs, burlesque, by Mr. J. F. Draper (amateur performance); Royal 
Hall, Jersey, November 19. 

Hard Hands and Happy Hearts, comedy-drama, by Mr. T. A. Palmer; Theatre Royal, 
Plymouth, November 22. 

Wallace and Bruce, drama, by Mr. Robe, Adelphi Theatre, Coatbridge, November 27. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION 
TO 


PLACES OF AMUSEMENT IN NEW YORK. 


Acapemy or Music—1l4th street, corner of Irving place.—Admission $1; reserved seats, 
oh 50; Family Circle, 50c.; Private Boxes, from $12 to $6. Doors open at 7, commences 
at 8. 

Bootn’s THeaTRE—23d street and 6th avenue.—Orchestra and Parquet Circle, $1.50; Bal- 
cony and Circle, $1; Gallery, 50c. Doors open at 7.15, commences at 8. 

Bryant’s Mrinstrets—14th street, between 3d and 4th avenues.—Orchestra, 75c.; Parquet, 
50c.; Gallery, 50c. Doors open at 7, commences at 8. 

Bowery THEeatRE—Bowery, between Canal and Bayard streets.—Balcony and Orchestra, 
75c.; Parquet, 50c. ; Second Circle, 35c.; Gallery, 20c. Doors open at 7, commences at 8. 

Firth Avenve THEATRE—24th street, near 5th avenue.—Orchestra and Dress Circle, $1; 
Family Circle, 50c. Doors open at 7, commences at 8. 

Frencn THeatrE—14th street, near 6th avenue.—General admission, 50c.; Orchestra and 
Front Boxes, $1.50; Balcony Boxes, $1; Family Circle, 30c.; Proscenium Boxes, $8 and $10. 
Matinee Prices—General Admission, 50c.; Reserved Seats, $1. Children half price. Doors 
open at 1 and 7.15; commences at 1.30 and 8. 

Granp Opera Hovse—S8ih avenue and 23d street.—General Dress Circle, 50c.; Orchestra 
Chairs, Balcony, and Parquet Circle, $1; Family Circle, 30c.; Private Boxes (4 persons), $6; 
Proscenium Boxes (6 persons), $10, atinee prices—General Admission, 50c. ; Secured Seats, 
75c.; Family Circle, 25c. Doors open at 1 and 7.30, commences at 1.30 and 8. 

New Yorx Crrcus—14th street, between 3d and 4th avenues.—Admission 75c. and 60c. 
Children, 25c.; to Reserved Seats, 50c. Doors open at 2 and 7, commences at 2.30 and 8. 

Nrsxo’s GarpEN—Broadway, above Prince street.—General Admission, 75c.; Orchestra and 
oe Circle, $1.50; Balcony, $1 ; Gallery, 50c. Doors open at 1.30 and 7.30, commences at 
2 and 8. 

Otympic THEatRE—Broadway, between Houston and Bleecker streets.—Orchestra and Bal- 
cony, $1.50; Reserved, in Dress Circle, $1; Dress Circle and Parquet, 75c.; Family Circle, 
50c.; Children (for matinee only), 50c. ; Balcony Seats, for matinee, $1. Doors open at 12.30 
and 7, commences at 1.30 and 8. 

San Francisco Mrysrrets—Broadway, between Prince and Houston streets.—Orchestra 
Chairs, $1; Parquet, 75c.; Gallery, 50c.; Private Boxes, $6. Doors open at 7, commences at 8. 

TueatReE Comique—Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel.—Parquet and Dress Circle, 
50c. ; Gallery, 25c.; Orchestra and Balcony Chairs, $1; Private Boxes, $6 and $5. Doors open 
at 1.30 and 6.30, commences at 2.30 and 7.45. 

Tony Pastor’s Opera Hovuse—owery, _—_ Spring street.-—Reserved Seats, 75c. ; 
Parquet, 35c.; Family Circle, 25c.; Orchestra Chairs, 50 cents; Private Boxes, $5 and $3. 
Doors open at 2 and 7, commences at 2.30 and 8. 

TamMMaNY—l4th street, between 3d and 4th avenues.—General admission, 50c.; Reserved 
Seats, 25c, extra; Orchestra Chairs, 50c. extra ; Children, 25c. Doors open at 1 and 7, com- 
mences at 2 and 8. 

Wattack’s THratrE—Broadway, corner of 13th street.—Orchestra, $1.50; Admission, 
75c.; Dress Circle, $1; Gallery, 50c. ; Reserved Seats in Parquet and Dress Circle, $1; Private 
Boxes, $12. Doors open at 7.30, commence at 8. 

Waver.ey Turatre—Broadway, near Fourth street.—Closed. 

Woon’s Museum—Broadway and 30th street.—Matinee—Museum and Family Circle, 30c. ; 
Museum and Dress Circle or Parquet, 50c,; Museum and Reserved Seats, 75c. Evening— 
Museum and Family Circle, 30¢c.; Museum and Dress Circle or Parquet, 50c.; Museum and 
Reserved Seats in Dress Circle or Parquet, 75c.; Museum and Orchestra or Balcony Chairs, $1. 
Open from 9a.m, to 10 p.m. Performance commences at 2 and 8, 
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Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary for 1869. 


Aiken, Mrs., wife of Mr. Peter Aiken, Comic Vocalist, aged 32, March 1. 

Anperson, Mr. Will, late of the St. James’s Hall Christy’s, aged 34, October 30. 
Ascurn, Mr. Joseph, Pianist, aged 39, June 20. 

Austin, Mrs. Noel ( née Miss Louisa Craddock ), Burlesque Actress, aged 21, March 20. 
Baker, Mr. George, President of the Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society, ag. 61, May 22. 
Bax, Mr. W., Author and Composer of Sentimental and Comic Songs, aged 84, May 14. 
Baknarp, Mrs. C., Writer of Songs and Ballads under the cognomen of “ Claribel,” Jan. 30. 
Barnes, Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Henry Barnes, Tragedian, aged 51, September 10. 
Beckett, Mrs. Clara Bates, late of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, July 18. 
Benson, Mr. William, Wardrobe-keeper, attached to the Northern Circuit, April 30. 
Berrwioz, Mons. Hector, Composer, aged 65, March 9. 

Birtounewt, Mr. Arthur J., Professor of Music, aged 31, April 4. 

Birrestone, Mr. Geo., Master Mechanist at the Alhambra, Leicester-sq., ag. 50, Sept.—-. 
BorzakErt, Mr. James, Theatrical Costumier, aged 57, February 3. 

Bonn, Mr. Herbert, Principal Tenor of Loveday’s Opera Company, aged 31, November 2. 
Bourke, Mr. E., member of Mr. Douglas’s Provincial Dramatic Company, February 20. 
Brapsory, Mr. C., Equestrian, formerly of Astley’s and Surrey Theatres, aged 65, April 3. 
Bripgewater, Mr. R., of the Choir of St. George’s Chapel Royal, Windsor, ag. 55, July 24. 
Broapuvrst, Mr. W., formerly of Covt. Gard. and Sadler’s Wells Theatres, ag. 82, May 28. 
Burroveus, Mr. Watkins, late Stage Manager at Astley’s, aged 73, July 12. 

Burcener, Mr. John, Blind Musician, aged 36, August 1. 

Bucxiey, Mr. John William, Box Bookkeeper at the Olympic, aged 45, October 31. 
Carroit, Mr. Edward, Equestrian, attached to Mr. Hengler’s Circus, aged 27, July 14. 
Cantwrieut, Mr. William, Musician, April 6. 

Cassipy, Mr, James, a member of the Orchestra of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, March 28. 
Curstir, Mr. Harry, Comedian, January 9. 

Crake, Mr. Edward, Professor of Music, aged 51, April 9. 

Crarkk, Mr. Eden, Comic Vocalist, aged 26, January 4. ' 

Curnton, Mr. Arthur, Prompter at the Clarence Theatre, Dover, September 4. 

Crosk, Mrs. Elizabeth, a member of Mr.Wardhaugh’s Provincial Dramatic Company, Ap. 2. 
Coprcasa, Madame Giovanni, Operatic Vocalist, November 5. 

Cocks, Mr. Frank, formerly a member of the Drury Lane Company, aged 67, July 27, 
Cooke, Mr. James, Equestrian, September 5. 

Corirnson, Miss Annie, Burlesque Actress, of the Royalty Theatre, February 1. 
Cornwatt, Mr. H., connected with the Equestrian profession, aged 59, June 29. 

Davis, Mrs. A., wife of Mr. Alfred Davis, Provincial Theatrical Manager, ag. 32, Nov. 1. 
Driperoctvr, Mrs. (née Miss Sarah Anderton), formerly of Drury Lane Theatre, Sept. 5. 
Drxon, Mrs. B, (professionally known as Madame Purcell), Opera Singer, ag. 30, Aug. 16. 
Dopp, Mrs. Alice, mother of Mrs. Walter Searle, Actress, May 12, 

Ex.1s, Mr. William Henry, formerly of the Haymarket Theatre, aged 43, June 5. 
Fietps, Mr. Frank, engaged with Mr. J. W. Myers’s Equestrian Establishment, July 31. 
Fituis, Mr. Henry, father of the Female Acrobats, aged 41, May 3. 

Fisner, Mr. Charles, Actor and Manager of the Norfolk and Suffolk circuit, ag. 76, Ap. 17. 
Foster, Mrs. W. M., wife of Mr. Foster, Amphitheatre, Leeds, November 24. 

Ganz, Herr, Musician, father of W. Ganz, Pianist, aged 74, November —. 

Ginss, Mr. Thomas, Baritone Vocalist, June —. 

Git, Mr. C., many years Lessee of the Lynn, Ipswich, and Bury Theatres, ag. 72, May 12. 
Gitt, Mrs. C., wife of Mr. J. Gill, Manager of St. Patrick’s Music Hall, Dublin, Sept. 30. 
Geert, Mr. Edmond, Proprietor of Lord Nelson Music Hall, Whitechapel-rd., Oct. 15. 
Grauam, Mr. George, formerly Property-man at Astley’s, August $1. 

Graves, Mr., Scenic Artist, September 2. 

Guist, Madame Giulia, the celebrated Vocalist, aged 57, November 25. 

Gorpon, Miss Harriette, formerly of the London Taeatres, at New Zealand, April —. 
Harnis, Mrs., wife of Mr. G. W. Harris, of the Theatre Royal, South Shields, Jan. 27. 
Hayrwarp, Mr. Geo., Musical Director of the Birmingham Concert Hall, aged 52, May 23. 
Hitt, Mr. Charles Walter Blencoe, of the Theatre Royal, Greenock, aged 31, April 15. 
Hopson, Mr. George A., Irish Comedian, aged 47, June 27. 

Henrie, M. P. ( known as Numa), Comedian, of the Gymnase, Paria, aged 62, Oct. —. 
Horne, Mr. David, Scenic Artist, aged 27, July 8. 

Horncastie, Mr. Henry, Vocalist and Actor, aged 67, May 6. 
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Hovcuton, Mr, Charles G., late Manager of the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, January —. 
Hukxst, Mrs. Agnes, mother of Mrs. J.C. eten of Middlesbro’ Th. Royl., ag. 75, June 6. 
JENNISON, Mr. John, sen., Proprietor of the Ballevue Gardens, Manchester, ag. 80, Sept. 20. 
Joy, Mr. Job, Proprietor of the Theatre Royal, Dewsbury, February 5. 

Keetey, Mr. Robert, the celebrated Actor, 175, February 3. 

Lams, Mr. H.., for fifty-five years President of the Dover Catch Club, aged 88, Jan. 7. 
Lawier, Mr. John William, Provincial Actor, April 10. 

LawreEncg, Mrs. Eliza Jane, Pianist, wife of Mr. Sidney Lawrence, Comic Vocalist, July 21. 
Leynritz, Mr. G., Blind Professor of Music, aged 48, November 24, 

LionEt, Madame, wife of Mr, Jerome Lionel, the Clown, July —. 

Lyon, Mr. Thomas Eaton, formerly of the London Theatres, aged 56, January 23. 

Man ey, Mr. Alfred, Equestrian, April 1. 

Mapteson, Mr. J. H., sen., father of Mr. Mapleson, of the Royal Italian Opera, and one 
of the Drury Lane orchestra, and also Musical Librarian to that Theatre, Oct. 4. 
Matuews, Mrs. Charles, senior, widow of the late Mr. Charles Mathews, and mother of 

the celebrated Comedian of that name, aged 87, October 12. 
Mavs, Mrs. Louisa, wife of Herr Maus, Circus Proprietor, aged 49, February 21. 
Mavs, Herr, Proprietor of the Excelsior Circus, aged 57, April 25. 
Meapows, Mr. Drinkwater, Actor, aged 74, June 12. 
Metzovrng, Mr. Robt. Rivers, of the late Queen’s Theatre, Hull, aged 57, January 15. 
Metron, Mr. Charles, well known in the Music Hall profession, May 2. 
Moorg, Miss Nelly, Actress, aged 24, January 22. 
Morrqve, Herr Bernhardt, Violinist, aged 75, May 11. 
Monnter, Mons. Albert Henri, French Dramatist, aged'51, August —. 
Monracue, Mr. Henry, of the Bath, Bristol, and Sheffield Theatres, February 1. 
Mostery, Mr. John, Provincial Theatrical Manager, aged 62, May 16. 
McDermort, Mr. James, of the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, aged 30, January 30. 
McGurinngss, Mr. Edward, Irish Duologist, aged 42, February 10. 
M‘Innzs, Mrs., Scotch Vocalist, aged 30, November 25. 
Nortu, Mr. Henry Morley, connected with the Theatre Royal, Dublin, aged 58, Oct. 5. 
Patmer, Mr. Samuel, Pantomimist, aged 42, March —. 
Parry, Mr. Robert, Pianist, late of the Alhambra Music Hall, Liverpool, August 15. 
Patti, Mons. Salvatore, Tenor Singer, father of Adelina and Carlotta Patti, August 21. 
Pert, Mr. T., Jig Dancer, Melbourne, Australia, July 31. 
Perrxins, Mr. Charles, of Covent Garden, Lyceum, and Adelphi, aged 66, May 18. 
PerrstanI, Signor, the Composer, aged 65, August —. 
Pures, Mr. P., Music Hall Artist, November 9. 
Prinerz, Mr. Thomas, of the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 28, April 24. 
Pvuant, Signor, Composer of Ballet Music, St. Petersburgh, October 13. 
Ritxy, Mr. James, well known in the Dramatic and Musical professions, aged 52, June 8. 
Roserts, Mr. Charles, formerly of the old Marylebone Theatre, July 24. 
Sueripan, Mr. John, pry sae Man, Adelaide Theatre (S.A.), aged 29, August 15. 
Srpson, Mr. Joseph, of the Lyceum, Marylebone, and Surrey Theatres, aged 69, Jan. 26. 
Stera¢H, Mrs. Louise Elizabeth, wife of Mr. W. H. Sleigh, aged 24, May 15. 
Smart, Mrs. Mary, of the Royal Academy of Music, August 24. 
Smita, Mr. F. H., late Acting Manager of the Pavilion Theatre, September 10. 
Spracutey, Mr. John, Organist of Peterborough Cathedral, August 8. 
Srevenson, Mr. George tiation Manager of the Imperial Colosseum, Belfast, July 3. 
Swirt, Mr., Tenor Singer, July 10. 
TaMANTI, Madame Bastatelli, Continental Vocalist, aged 100, June —. 
Tuompson, Mr. Charles, Actor and Dramatist, aged 86, May —. 
Tuompson, Mr. William, Chairman of Oxford Music Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sept 2. 
THornToN, Mrs. Emma, wife of Mr. R. Thornton, Irish Comedian, aged 24, July 20. 
TuuRRELL, Mr. Frederick (one of the Becona brothers), Trapezist, June 26. 
Travcuant, M. Charles (Mirecourt), of the Theatre Frangais, Paris, March —. 
TyRrRewL, Mrs. Lucy Alice, wife of Mr. Joseph Tyrrell, Comedian, May 30. 
Verner, Mr. Charles, Actor of the London and Frovincial Theatres, aged 39, October 11. 
Vincent, Mr. W., Pantomimist of the Alhambra Palace, Leicester-sq., aged 28, January 30. 
Wattett, Mr. John, father of Wallett, the Jester, aged 79, January 19. 
Warson, Mrs. Maria, late Costumier at the Theatre Royal, Plymouth, aged 66, Sept. 1. 
Witty, Mr. J. H., Professor of Music, Bombay, October —. 
Witirams, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Williams, Sun Music Hall, Knightsbridge, Feb. 10. 
WItpE, Mrs. (née Miss Vining), widow of Mr. Wilde, late Treasurer at Haymarket, Sept. 26. 
Woopwakp, Mrs., Operatic Vocalist, aged 45, October 23. 
Youne, Mr. Richard, Comiv Vocalist, aged 31, September 14. 
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THEATRES 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


ABERDEEN—Royal, E. Price. 
Atprrsuot—Royal Club House, Major 

Goodenough, Secretary. 
Ayr—Queen’s, J. Smith. 
BarnstEy—Queen’s, M. Wardhaugh. 
BarnsTaPLe—Royal, F. Belton. 
Barrow-1n-Furness— 

Royal, A. Malcolmson. 
Batu—Royal, W. Duck. 
Betrast—Royal, J. F. Warden. 
BrrkENHEAD—J. P. Weston. 
BirmineuaM—Royal, M. H. Simpson, jun. 

Prince of Wales, J. Rodgers. 
Bracksurn—Royal, C. H. Duval. 
Bo.iton—Royal, J. P. Weston. 
Braprorp— Royal, Charles Rice. 

Alexandra. 

Brecon—Royal. 
Bristot— Royal, J. H. Chute. 

New Royal, J. H. Chute. 
Bricuton— Royal, H. Nye Chart. 
BurnitEy—Royal Albert, L. Ashworth. 
Burton-on-TRENT—W. H. Wilson. 
Bury St. Epmunps—Royal, W. Sidney. 
Bury (Lancashire)—Royal, C. H. Duval. 
CampBripGce—Royal, Mrs. Hooper. 
CanTERBURY—Royal, W. Davey. 
Carpirr—Prince of Wales, J. Matthews. 

Royal, W. H. Roselle. 
Caruistr—Royal, J. Macdonald. 

Bijou, R. Stephens. 
CurstEr—Royal, J. Hopkins. 
CHESTERFIELD—Co., T. P. Wood, Sec. 
CuELTENHAM—Royal, Capt. D: Roebuck. 
Coarsripce—Royal, W. H. Sennett. 

Adelphi, W. Champion. 
Corx—Royal, W. Glenney. 

Queen’s. 

Co1cuEsTER—Royal. 

Coventry— Royal, G. V. Wright. 
Croyporn—Royal, C. Holt and Griffin. 
Daxruineton— Royal, James Macdonald. 
Daventry—Royal. 

Drvonrort—Royal, J. R. Newcombe. 
Derwssury—Royal, H. Clifton. 
Doncaster—Royal, J. Coleman. 
Dovesas—Reyel, Bi Mosley White. 

Victoria. 

Dover—Royal, B. Browning. 
Dusirn— Royal, J. Harris. 

Queen’s, G. Owen. 

Domrries—A. M‘Lein. 
Dunprr—Royal, A. M‘Lein M‘Neil. 
Epixsurcu—Royal, R. H. Wyndham. 

Princess’s—A. M‘Neil. 

Operetta House. 

Exoers—Royal, E. Duckenfield. 
Exxrtrr—Royal, F. Neebe. 
Farxrrk—F. Alderson. 
FaversuamM—Royal, W. Montague. 


Giasaow—Royal, Glover and Francis. 
Prince of Wales’s, F. Belton. 
Alexaudra—C. Cooke. 

GravesenD—Royal, — Holden. 

GreEENOCcK—Royal, A. Wright. 

GreENwicu—Royal, Sefton Parry. 

Great Grimspy—Royal, W. Raymond. 

GLoucesTtER—Royal, J. Blinkhorn. 

GuERNsEY—Royal, Wybert Rousby. 

Hantey—Royal Pottery, J. Windley. 

Hatirax—Royal, F. Rawlings. 

Hartieroor—Royal, J. C. Hunter. 

Haktiepoon (West)—Royal, H. White, 

Hastincs—Royal, W. Montague. 

HuppersFigtp—Royal, E. Clayton. 

Huti— Royal, C. H. Duval. 

Ipswich—Royal, Walter Shelley. 

J ARROW-ON-TYNE— Royal, T. H. Shorrocks. 

JrrsEy—Royal, G. Lee. 

KIDDERMINSTER — Amphitheatre, Mr. 

M‘Faden. 

Lzrps—Royal, J. Coleman. 
Amphitheatre, Foster and Egerton. 

LeicestEr—Royal, John Windley. 

Lincotn—Royal, J. Coleman, 

Livgerpoor—Alexandra, Edward Saker. 
Adelphi, T. T. Heath. 
Amphitheatre, Henry Leslie. 
Colosseum, T. T. Heath. 

Prince of Wales, Frank Musgrave. 
Royal, Henry Leslie. 

Lonpon—aAdelphi, B: Webster. 
Alexandra, E. Giovannelli. 

Alfred, G. Sydney. 

Amphitheatre, M‘Collumand Charman. 
Astley’s, E. T. Smith. 

Belgravia, H. Grant. 

Britannia, 8. Lane. 

Bower, V. Hazleton. 

Cabinet, J. Dryden. 

Charing Cross, Miss E. Fowler. 
City of London, — Hales. 
Covent Garden, F. Gye. 

Drury Lane, F. B. Ohatterton. 
East London, Morris Abrahams. 
Gaiety, J. Hollingshead. 
Garrick, L. Levy. 

Globe, 8. Pa 

Grecian, B. O. Conquest. 
Haymarket, J. B. Buckstone. 
Her Majesty's. 

Holborn, B. Sullivan. 

Lyceum, Messrs. Mansell. 
Olympic, W. H. Liston. 
Oriental, Michael Abrahams. 
Princess’s, B. Webster. 

Pavilion, D’Auban and Warde. 
Prince of Wales’s, Miss M, Wilton. 
Queen’s, E. J. Young. 

Royalty, Miss M, Oliver, 
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Lorpoxy— 

Sadler’s Wells, R. Edgar. 

St. James’s, Mrs. J. Wood. 

Surrey, Mrs. C, Pitt. 

Standard, J. Douglass. 

Strand, Mrs. Swanborough. 

St. George’s Opera House, Dr. Wylde. 
Victoria, J. A. Cave. 

Victoria Hall (Bijou), T. Bayley. 


Crystal Palace, Company. 
Cremorne, T. B. Simpson. 
Gallery of Illustration, G. Reed. 


LoxponDERRY—Queen’s, Heffernon. 
Loneron—M. Wardhaugh. 
Lynn—Royal. 
MacciEsFigLD—Royal. 
Matpstons—Royal, G. Ellerton. 
Mancurster—Royal, J. Knowles. 

Prince’s, C. Calvert. 
Marcate—Royal, R. Thorne. 
MippiesBporovex—Royal. 

Albert, Bedford and Vinning. 
NEwcastLE-vpon-TyNE— 

Royal, E. D. Davis. 

Tyne, G. Stanley. 
Norwicu—Royal, J. F. Young. 
Nortaampton—Royal, Walter Edwin. 
Norrinenam—Royal, Mrs. J. F. and Miss 

Kate Saville. 
O.pHam—Royal, J. Yarwood. 
Oxrorp—Victoria, J. Hatch. 
Patstry—Royal, J. by 

Exchange Rooms, M. Kyle. 
Prymovutu—- Royal, J. R. Newcombe. 
PortsmoutH—Royal, H. Rutley. 

Royal Albert, 8. W. Helby. — 

St. George’s Hall, G. H. Atkins. 
Preston—Royal, W. Parkinson. 
Reapine—Royal. Pf 
Ricumonp—Her Majesty’s, W. Sidney. 


RoonEstER—Lyceum, 
Clements. 
RocupatE—Royal, 8. A. Pickuls. 
Prince of Wales, W. Sidney. 
Rotueruam—C, Gill. 
RosHERvILyeE, G. Jones. 
Runcorn—Royal. 
Rypr—Royal, Wybert Reeve. 
ScarborouGcH—Royal, W. Reeve. 
Prince of Wales, W.. Willott. 
Sranam Harpour—J. Clifford. 
SHEFFIELD—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
SuHEERNESS—Royal, W. Montague. 
Surexps (North)—Royal, H. Powell. 
Suretps (South)—New Royal, Wyb. Reeve, 
Royal, Harris and Mellor. 
SuRrewssury—Royal, D. Lewis. 
SirTinepournE—Royal, W. Montague. 
SoutHamMpron—Royal, J. W. Gordon. 
Stamrorp—Royal, H. Johnson. 
Stock ton-on-Trrs—Royal. 
Old Royal, R. Stoddart. 
Sr. HetEen’s—Royal, Miss Goddard. 
StRaTFORD-on-Avon—Royal. 
SuNDERLAND—Royal, S. H. Bell. 
Lyceum, J. Finch. 
SwansEa-- Royal, W. H. Roselle. 
TunsTaLL—Prince of Wales, C. Morelli. 
WakEFIELD—Royal, C. A. Duval. 
Warrineton—Prince of Wales, A. Taylor. 
WeryMouta—Royal, F. Neebe. 
Wuitsy—Royal, H. Powell. 
WHITEHAVEN—Royal, M. N. Paumier. 
WINcHESTER—Royal. 
Winpsor— Royal. 
WoLtvERHAMPTon— Royal, H. Powell. 
WorcesTER—Royal. 
Wootwicu—J. Day. 
Yarmouta—Royal, — Waldron. 
Yorx—Royal, J. Coleman. 


Doricourt and 


DRAMATIC INSTITUTIONS. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRICAL FUND.—Instituted, 1760. 


Lowther Arcade. 


Incorporated, 1774. Office—10, 


DRURY LANE THEATRICAL FUND.—For the support of ees Actors and Actresses, Members 


of H.M. Company of Comedians, their Widows, and Children. 


nstituted by David Garrick, 1766. 


Incorporated, 1775. Office—27, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 


ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND.—Instituted, Febru 
Royal Charter, January 29th, 1853. For granting 


singers, dancers, pantomimists, and 
aie, and Jasmine Cottage, New 
should be addressed. 


rompters. 


MATIC, EQUESTRIAN, AND MUSICAL SICK FUND ASSOCIATION.—Established, 1855, for 
ona a aiden members of the above professions in sickness and distress. Office—34 
Wellington-street, Strand. 


16th, 1839. Incorporated by 
rmanent pensions to actors, actresses, chorus- 
—Mr. Cullenford, Theatre Royal, Hay- 


den, 8.W.; to whom it is requested all communications 


ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE.—Instituted, July, 1858. Incorporated, June, 1859. To provide 


homes and maintenance to aged and infirm actors and actresses. 


Covent-garden. 


Office—20, Tavistock-street, 


BRITANNIA THEATRE SICK FUND.—For allowing Weekly Sums in Sickness. Established, 1860. 


DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ SOCTETY, 28, King-street, Covent-garden. 


Simpson, Esq. ; Office hours, 2 till 4. 


Secretary—John Palgrave 


MUSIC HALL SICK FUND PROVIDENT SOCIETY.—The object of this Association is to afford 


relief to the, Members when sick, incapacitated by age or infirmity, or suffe 
death. All persons, of either sex, who shall have been two years in 


from misfortune or 


the profession, or whose liveli- 


hood is derived direct from Music Halls, are eligible. Offices—27, Brydges-street, Strand, W.C. 
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AUSTRALIAN THEATRES. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Sydney— Prince of Wales Opera House — Pro- 
prietor, R. Fitzgerald ; Lessee, Mr. Dind. 
” Victoria — Proprietor, J. Josephson; 
Lessee, Mr. Hoskins ; Closed. 
i Lyceum—Manager, Mr. Simms. 
Maitland, Newcastle, Bathurst, 
Lambing Flat, visited occasionally. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Hokitika—Prince of Wales’s Opera House — | 


Closed 


Dunedin—Princess’s—l’roprietor and Manager, J. | 


Court. 
Auckland—Theatre—Mr. J. Hall, Manager. 
Thames Gold-fields—Three Theatres—Managers, 
Mrs. Rt. Hin; Mr.J Hale; and Madame Duret. 
Wellington, Christchurch, Nelson, visited 
occasionally. 
QUEENSLAND. 
Brisbane—Victoria Hall—Open occasionally. 
Ipswich, Rockhampton. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Adelaide — Victoria — Proprietor, E. Solomon; | 


Closed. 
o” Theatre Royal—Proprietors, 
Lagar, Wendt, and Lagar. 


Messrs. 


Port Adelaide Theatre—Proprietor, | 


G. Coppin ; open occasionally. 
TASMANIA. 
Hobart Town—Victoria—Proprietor, T. Lewis. 
Launceston—Theatre Royal—De Dalzel and Co. 
These Theatres are let to speculating or estab- 
lished managers, when they send stars. There 


are other towns, Campbelton, Ross, and Oatlands, | 


fit for entertainments. 


Goulbourne, 
| 


VICTORIA. 


Melbourne — Royal — Proprietor, J. Murphy; 
Lessee, Solomon; Sub-Lessees, 
Messrs. Harwood, Stewart, Hen- 
nings, and Coppin. 


Duke of Edinburgh — Proprietors, 
Shareholders; Closed. 


Princess’s—Proprietor, M. Benjamin ; 
Lessees, Messrs. Coleman and 
Thompson ; open occasionally. 

s Varieties—Managers, and 
Sons. 


Zephin 
St. George’s Hall—Managers, Messrs. Neston and 
Hassy, Christy Minstrels entertainment. 


Ballarat—Theatre Royal—Managers, 
Holloway, McGowan, and Fulengen. 


Messrs. 


Sandhurst—New Lyceum—Proprietors, Heffernon 
and Crowley; Lessees, Messrs. Stanley and 
Holmes. 


Geelong—Royal—Converted into a brewery. 


Back Creek, Mountain Creek, Tarren- 
gower, Beechworth, Maryboro, Forest 
Creek, Castlemaine, Inglewood, Avoca, 
Daylesford, Red Bank—All these Thea- 
tres are held by the proprietors (publi- 
¢ans), who grant the use of them to 
licensed travelling companies, accord- 
ing to arrangement. 


‘* Burton’s” Circus performs in all the colonies. 


ENGLISH DRAMATIC COMPANIES IN PARIS. 


The first English Dramatic Company which appeared in Paris during the present century was 
under the management of Penley, came over in 1822, and made a rather unfortunate début on 


the 30th of July, at the Porte St. Martin, with Othello. 


But the public at that moment was as 


much excited against the English as the London public had been some years previous against a 


French troupe which came over to London. 


sorts of projectiles were thrown on the stage. 

thrown at her with such force that she fainted. 
Scandal was not better received. 
to try its fortune. 


The interruptions, the jokes, the abuse levelled at 
Barlow, an actor of great talent, completely stopped the piece. 
Miss Gaskill was wellnigh blinded by a penny, 


A frightful scene ensued, and all 


On the following night Sheridan’s School for 


Five years elapsed before another English company ventured 
It was under the management of Abbot, but it comprised the greatest actors 


of the day, Charles Kemble, Edmund Kean, and Macready, the latter of whom made a profound 
impression on the French. Amongst the actresses were the beautiful Miss Smithson, who became 


Madame Berlioz, and the celebrated Miss Foote. 
Frolics, She Stoops to Conquer, aud Love, Law, and Physic. 
acted at the Odéon Macbeth, Jane Shore, and The Stranger. 
July, 1828, when they made their bow to the French public. 


The Rivals was acted, as well as Fortune's 
In October, 1827, this company 
Their last night was the 25th 

The third English company came 


over in 1846, but it was not more successful than the one which came over during the Exhibition 


of 1855. 


Mr. Charles Mathews was received with great enthusiasm in 1863, and Mr. Sothern, 


as Lord Dundreary, drew in August, 1867, fair houses for twenty consecutive nights. 


EPITAPH ON JACKSON, OF THE NORWICH COMPANY. 


Thomas Jackson, who was a provincial actor, lies buried in the churchyard of St. Peter’s, 
Mancroff, Norwich, with the following curious epitaph inscribed on the tombstone :— 
** Sacred to the memory of Thomas Jackson, Comedian, who was engaged, December 21, 


1741, to play a comic cast of characters in this great Theatre, the World, for many of which 
he was prompted, by nature, to excel. The season being ended, his benefit over, the charyes 
all paid, and his account closed, he made his exit in the Tragedy of ‘ Death’ on the 17th of 
March, 1798, in full assurance of being called once more to rehearsal ; when he hopes to find 
his forfeits all cleared, his cast of parts bettered, and his situation made agreeable by Him 
who paid the great stock-debt, for the love he bore to performers in general,” 
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AMERICAN THEATRES AND MANAGERS. 


ALABAMA. 
Mobile—A. Roig 
CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco—Opera House—Sherry Corbyn 
re Bush-street Theatre— Barrett and 
McCullough 
eit Tetlow’s—Mr. Tetlow 


Metropolitan—Stockholders 
Sacramento—Metrepolitan—Rented by the night 
Maryside—Theatre—Rented by the night 
Stockton—Theatre—Rented by the night 

CONNECTICUT. 
No regular theatres open 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington—Theatre—Spaulding and Rapley 
~ Opera House—Rented by the night 
GEORGIA. 
Savannah—Theatre—Rented by the night 
Augusta—Theatre—Rented by the night 
Atlanta—Theatre—Rented by the night 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago—M‘Vicker’s—M ‘Vicker and Myers 
i Opera House—C. D. Hess and Co. 
a Aiken’s Museum—Frank Aiken 
INDIANA. 
Indianapolis—Academy of Music—Wm. Leak 
- Metropolitan—Rented by the night 
KANSAS. 
Leavenworth— 
KENTUCKY. 
Louisville—Louisville Theatre—H. C. Bates. 
“ Academy of Music—Rented by the 


night 
Lexington—Theatre—Rented by the night 
LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans—Varieties—William R. Floyd 
* St. Charles—Ben. De Bar 
ae French Opera House—Calabrési 
- Academy of Music—Spalding, Bid- 
well, and MacDonough 
MAINE. 
No regular theatres 
MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Holiday-street—John T. Ford 
a Front-street—Rented by the night 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
aemaiitens Theatre—Junius Brutus Booth, 
un. 
- Museum—R. M. Field 


Howard Atheneum—Trowbridge and 


Rich 
i. Selwyn’s Theatre—J. H. Selwyn 
eo Adelphi—Wm. H. Lingard 


Wallack’s—Lester Wallack 

Winter Garden—Destroyed by fire 

Barnum’s Museum—Destroyed by fire 
Olympic—James Hayes 

Stadt German—Hamann 

Niblo’s—Jarrett and Palmer 

Booth’s Theatre— Edwin Booth 

Wood’s Museum and Theatre—George Wood 
Pike’s Opera House—Jas. Fisk, jun. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—Augustin Daly 

San Francisco Minstrels—Birch, Wambold, Ber- 
nard, and Backus 

Waverley Theatre—Chas. White 

Theatre Comique— Robert Butler 

Pastor’s Opera House —Tony Pastor 

American Theatre— Destroyed by fire 

STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Albany—Academy of Music—Destroyed by fire 
Troy—Opera House—L. H. Everitt 
Rochester—Thos. Carr 

Buffalo—Academy of Music—Meech Brothers 
Saratoga Springs—Opera House—Rented by the 
night 

CITY OF BROOKLYN, LONG ISLAND. 
Park Theatre—Mrs. F. B. Conway 

Academy of Music—Rented by the night 
ILooley’s Ethiopian Opera House—R. M. Hooley 
NEW JERSEY. 
Newark—Opera House—Rented by the night 
OHIO. 


tet ational—R. E. J. Miles 
Wood's Theatre—B. Macauley 
Columbus—Opera House—John Seltzer 
Cleveland—Academy of Music—J. Elisler 


OREGON. 
Portland Theatre—Rented by the night 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


aE ey of Music— Rented by the 
night 
Walnut-street—Booth and Clark 
ai Arch-street—Mrs. John Drew 
ie Chesnut-street Theatre — Laura 
Heine 
i Seventh Street Opera House—Gre- 
gory and Co. 
oa Carncross and Dixey's Minstrels— 
Carncross and Dixey 
a American Theatre—Robert Fox 


Atlantic Garden—C, Norris and Co, 
Pittburg—Opera House—M, W. Canning 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
City of Charleston—Rented by the night 
TENNESSEE. 


Detroit— a Nashville—New Theatre—Andy Flynn 
MISSOURI Memphis—Theatre—Spalding, Bidwell, and Mac- 
St. Louis—Opera House—Ben. De Bar nai 
pa arieties—Geo. Deagle TEXAS. 
” Olympic—Spalding, Bidwell, and Mac- | Galyeston—Greenwald Brothers 
Donough 4 
»  Wilson’s Minstrels—Fred Wilson UTAH. 
NEBRASKA. Salt Lake City—Clawson and Caine 
Omaha— Academy of Music—H. Corri VIRGINIA. 
NEVADA. Richmond—Rented by the night 
Virginia City—Rented by the night Norfolk—Opera House—Rented by the night 
‘ie French Theatre—C. W. Tayleure WISCONSIN 
’ The Tammany—Leonard Grover oa ee ae 
a Bryant's Minstrels—Dan Bryant Milwaukee—Rented by the night 
CItY OF NEW YORK. CANADA. 


Bowery (New) — Destroyed by fire 
Bowery (Old)—W. B. Freligh 


Montreal—Edmund Coles 
Toronto—Royal Lyceum—George Holman 
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FREINCHEL THEATRES. 


PARIS, 


Opéra—M. Perrin 

Frangais—M. Thierry. 
Opéra-Comique—M. De Leuven. 
Italien—M. Bagier. 

Odéon—M. Chilly. 

Lyrique—M. Passdeloup. 
Chatelet—M. Roqueplan 

Porte St. Martin—M. Raphaél Félix. 
Gaité—M. Boulet. 


Variétés—M. Bertrand. 
ae Lauchelle. 
fes Parisiens—M. 
Athénée—M. Martinet. 
Folies Dramatiques—M. Morau-Sainti. 
éjazet—M. Déjazet fils. 
Folies Marigny—M. Montaubry. 
Menus Plaisirs-—M. Gaspary. 
Beaumarchais—M. Dupontavisse. 


De Noriac. 


Ambigu-Comique—MM. Billon and Dumaine. 


Palais-Royal—M Dormeuil. 
Gymnase—M. Montigny. 
Vaudeville—M. Harmant. 


BRUXELLES. 
Monnaie—M. Vachot. 
National du Cirque—M. 

barre. 
Du Parc—M. H. Micheau. 
Des Dalessemente— M. Veniat. 
Molitre—M. Naza. 
N, ANCY. 
Grand Théatre—M. 
vil. 


TOURS. 
ThéAitre de Tours—M., 
AMIENS. 
ThéAtre d’Amiens—M. Roubaud. 
EVF. 


Lefevre. 


Grand Théitre—M. Mankiewicz. 


GAND. 
Grand ThéAtre— M. Santerre. 
BORDEAUX. 
Grand Théatre—M. Guillot. 
Théitre Napoléon—M. 
pandierre. 
Thédtre Louis— 
LA HAYE. 
Théitre Royal, 
Jahn. 


Dela- | 


Barrétre Mel- 


Lacha- 


Frangais—M. L. | 


Chateau d’Eau—MM. Leon Cogniard and 


Cogniard fréres. 


St. Piérre—Dechaume. 


| St. Antoine (closed). 


THE PROVINCES. 


| HAVRE. 

| Théaitre Napoléon— M. 

taigne. 

| Grand Théatre—M. Briet. 

LYON. 

| Grand Théatre—M. D'Herblay. 
Vari¢étés—M. Lamy. 
Célestins - M. D’Herblay. 

REIMS. 

Théitre de Reims- M 

| TOULOUSE. 
Vari¢tés—M M. Camporasso. 
Capitole—M. Camporasso. 

NEW YORK. 

ThéAtre Francais—M. Dryane. 

|  TOURNAY (BELGIQUE). 

| ae fitre Royal—M. Maleaze. 
LIEGE. 
| The tre Royal—M. Carpier. 
| Gymnase—M. C arpier. 
LECAIRE. 
Théatre Frangais—M. Prioleau. 
° TOULON. 
| Grand Théatre—M. Tong. 


. Blandin. 


OLGER. 


Mon- | Théatre Impérial—M. beysson. 


| NOUVELLE-ORLEANS. 
| Théatre Francais—M. Calabresi. 
| STRASBOURG 
Grand Théitre—M. Marck. 
MARSEILLE. 
Grand Théétre—M. Husson. 
Gymnase—M. Belvault. 
Chave—M. Bouscarle. 
ROUBAIX. 
ThéAtre de Roubaix—M. Calitte 
Pasquet. 
LILLE. 

ThéAtre des Variétés.~- M. A. De 

Chapiseau. 

Théitre Municipal—M., A. 

zentini. 

| MONTEVIDEO. 
Théatre Alcazar Lyrique — M. 
| Toumeville. 

| VERSAILLES. 

Grand Théatre—M. Ludovic. 


Vi- 


FRENCH MUSIC HALLS. 
(CAFE CONCERTS.) 


Alcazar - M. A. Goubert. 
Eldorado— M. Lorge. 

Folies Bergére—M. Boitlére. 
Porcherons—M. Arnaut. 


MARSEILLE. 
Alcazar—M. Comy. 
Casino—M. Dreysse. 
Alhambra— 

BORDEAUX. 
Alcazar—M. Bazat. 
Delta— 

LYON, 
Eldorado—M. Goes. 
Casino—M. Guillet. 

TOULOLSE, 
Casino— 

Pré Catalan— 


PARIS. 


Parisien— 

XIX. siécle—M. Cheret. 
Bataclan—Paris. 

Folies Dauphiné—M. Aublin. 


THE PROVINCES. 


TOULON. 
Alcazar—M. Renoard. 
BRUXELLES. 
Alcazar—M. Lumbert. 
Casino— 
HAVRE. 
| Alcazar— M. Guignet. 
ROUEN, 
| | eldorado—M. Collox. 
NANTES. 
| Casino— 
MONTPELLIER. 
Casino— 


Cheval Blanc—M. Voisin. 
Tivoli— M. Barbaroux. 
Gaité—M. Constant. 
Gaulois— 


NIMES. 
Grand Casino— 


BEZIERS. 
Casino— 
LIEGE, 
Pavillon de Flore— 


BERLIN. 
Wahlalla—M. Grosskopf. 


ST. PETERSBURG. 


| Eaux Minerales—M. Decker 


Schenck, 
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MUSIC HALLS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


ABERDARE —Volunteer, J. Woodcock. 

Accrinaton—Albert, A. Hacking. 
White Horse, Z. Pickles. 
Albion Hotel, F. Maudsley. 
Alhambra — 

ABERDEEN—Bon Accord, H. Aiston. 

ALDERsHOT—Victory, Albert Steele. 
Alexandra, W. Hare. 

ArproatH—Alhambra, M‘Farland. 

AsuFrorp—Volunteer, J. Moore. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE—People’s, W. Revill. 


Old Church Inn, C. Watts. 
Odd Fellows. 

Colosseum. 

Hunter's Tavern. 


Batitey-Carr (Yorkshire)—Crown Hotel. 


BarnstEy—Atheneum. 
Oxford, J. Wilkinson. 
Surrey, Mrs. S. West. 
Wire Trellis, J. Mirfin. 
BaRkRow-iIn-FuRNESS— 
Alexandra, J. Wearden. 
Canterbury. 
Imperial. 
Royal, G. Haigh. 
BrEtFast— 
Imperial Colosseum, Mrs. Shearer. 
Shakspeare, Miss E. Grey. 
Star, Mrs. Gascoyne. 
BIRKENHEAD— 
Argyle, Messrs. G. Arundale and Co. 
Shakspeare, W. Weeks. 
Bremineuam—aAlbion, J. Eales, 
Alhambra, S. Taylor. 
Barnes’s Royal, T. Barnes. 
Birmingham, Messrs. Judd and Co, 
Crystal Palace, J. Day. 
London Museum, G. Biber. 


Princeof Wales (Birchfield), J. Wright. 


Sea Horse, J. Izon. 

Steam Clock, J. Inshaw. 
Brrston—Lion Hotel, W. G. Masters. 
Bisnor AvCKLAND—Masonic, A. Boyd. 
BriacksurN—Elephant and Castle Hotel. 

Great Eastern, T., Flannagan, 

Odd Fellows, W. Entwistle. 

Victoria, J. Shorrocks. 
Borton—Museum, J. P. Weston. 

Star, J. Smith. 

Boston—Falcon Hotel, W. Hattersley. 
Braprorp—Bee Hive, F, Muschamp. 

London, J. Berry. 

Pullan’s, H. Pullan. 

Turk’s Head, Mrs. H. Jessop. 
Briertey Hi1— 

Town Arms, W. Hawkins, 

Victoria, Addenbrook. 
BrianousE—Canterbury, W. Sharp. 
Brieuton—Lord Nelson, Hopkins, 

Oxford, B. W. Botham, 


Bristor—Canterbury, J. M‘Cambridge. 

City, F. C. Owen. 

Avonmouth. 

New Oxford. 

Brompton (Kent)— 

Shepherd and Shepherdess, J. T. Hulls. 
BRowNuit.1s, near Walsall— 

Station Inn, W. Roberts. 
Burniry—New Market Inn, J. Sagar. 

Barracks, H. Mitchell. 

Bay Horse, J. Cowell. 

People’s, J. Bainton. 

Victoria, S. Dean. 

Burstem (Staffordshire) — 

Prince Albert, J. Harding. 

Star, S. Taylor. 

White Hart, L. F. Hooton. 

Victoria, J. F. Fitton. 

Foaming Quart, L. Binbridge. 
Burton-on-TrRENtT— ° 

Wilson’s, W. H. Wilson. 

Bury (Lancashire) — 

Albion, Brothers Howarths. 

Knowsley. 

Market Inn, G. Hamilton. 
CamBprwwGE—Lamb, F. Parker. 
CANTERBURY— 

Alexandra, R. Quelch. 
Cartiste—Oxford, McDonald. 
CHATHAM— 

Alhambra, Doricourt and Clements. 

Barnard’s, D. Barnard. 
CHELTENHAM—St. George’s, J. Norman. 
CuEstEr—Oxford. 

CHESTERFIELD— West-end, H. Asquith. 

Spa, L. Gream. 

Rutland, J. Fiddler. 

Crewe (Cheshire)— Adelphi, J. Steele. 

Oak Farm, W. G. Stuart. 

The Engine, Alf. Giblin. 

Vine Inn, K. Sale. 

Congleton — 

Three Arrows, J. Becch. 
Croypon— Gun. 

Coventry—Royal, J. Dell. 

Britannia, J. Eaves. 

Sydenham Palace, R. Higgitt. 
DaRLINGTON— 

Royal, J. Macdonald. 
Drat—Duke of York. 

Darwen (near Blackburn) — 

Co-operative, W. Entwistle. 
Dewssury—Alexandra. 

Crown Hotel, H. Hirst. 

Dog and Gun, A. Hewett. 

Fleece Inn, F. Brogden. 

Saville Hotel, R. Tempest. 
Derpy—Grapes, J. Davison. 

Alhambra Vaults, E. Selby. 

Star, N. Harris and Cant. 
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DoncastEr—Alexandra, Mrs. Cole. 
Duke of York, Dodgson. 
Great Northern, Goldthorpe. 
Oxford, Arundel. 

West-end, Wulker. 

Dovetas (Isle of Man)—Victoria. 

Dover—Clarence, B. Browning. 
Oxford, J. Tapsell. 

Phoenix, I. Kemp. 
Dusiin—Harp, M. Nolan. 

Jude’s Hotel, Pitt. 

Monster Saloon, Mrs. Connell. 

St. Patrick’s, Lemass. 
Dupiey—Alexandra, — 

Barrel, T. Charles. 

Bull’s Head. 

Castle, Mrs. Belton. 

People’s, W. Challingsworth. 

Malt Shovel, C. Wright. 

Mitre, Foster. 

Railway, J. Walmsley. 

The Vine, Ellis. 

London Wine Vaults, C. Hardy. 
DonpreE—Dundee, W. M‘Farland. 
EpinsurGu— Scotia. 

Southminster, H. Levy. 
Extanp (Yorkshire) — 

Alhambra, C. J. Gelder. 
Fatmourn—King’s Arms. 
GiasGow—Alhambra, 

Britannia, H. T. Rossborough. 

Royal, D. Brown. 

Scotia, J. S. Baylis. 

Whitebait, J. Shearer. 
Giovcester—Alhambra, J. Baylis. 

Star, F. W. Davis. 
GravEsenD—Victoria, A. Collis. 

Burgess’s, H. Burgess. 

Anchor and Crown. 

Oriental, Jobson. 

GREENWICH — 

Rose and Crown, J. Emmerton. 
Great Bripegz—Stork, J. R. Lee. 
Great GRimsBy— 

Alexandra, F. M. Barber. 

Clark’s, H. Clark. 

Humber, F. M. Barber. 


Royal, G.Washington & P.W. Sherrat. 


Hairax—Alhambra, W. Buckley. 
Canterbury, G. Crowther. 
Crystal Palace. 

Malt Shovel, G. Littlewood. 
Plough Vaults, W. Penny. 
Queen’s Hotel, W. Hanson. 
Stannary, W. Carter. 

Rose Tree, David Holsworth. 
Royal Hotel, Stansfield. 

HaxtiEePoor—People’s, W. Hall. 

Hartvepoor (West)— 

Palace of Varieties, Bros. Dufour. 

Victoria, W. H. Wright. 
Haniry—Alexandra. 

Alhambra, C. Simpson. 

Circus, E. Francis. 

George and Dragon, B. Wright. 





, Hantey— 


Prince of Wales, T. Fillis. 
Royal Exchange, J. S. Hughes. 


| Hanwicu—Railway Tavern, G. Gyles. 
| HeckMONDWIKE— Lomas’s, W. B. Lomas, 


Express, J. Wearden. 


| Hererorp—Alhambra C., Testo. 
HvuppERsFIELD— 


Argyle, — 


| Hvurxt—Alhambra, C. H. and J. Hunt. 


Canterbury, Closed. 

Mechanics, J. H. Wood. 
Hypr—Railway Hotel, J. Booth. 
ILKLEY (near Leeds)— Wharfdale, R. Short. 


| JARROW-ON-T¥NE—Royal, T. Holmes. 


Grand, J. Moss. 


| KippERMINSTER—Eagle. 


Alhambra. 

Kriecuiry— Haymarket Hotel, G. Corlass. 
Angel Inn, J. Walsh. 

KrirxGaTe (near Leeds)—Prince of Wales. 


| Leamincron—Royal, W. H. Edwards. 
| Leeps—Angel, John Brooke. 


Horse and Jockey. 

Princess’s, J. Hobson. 

Philharmonic. 

Rose and Crown, J. Binks. 

Seven Stars, J. Molineaux. 

Shakspeare, M. Robinson. 

Varieties, C. Thornton. 

Whip Hotel, J. Pearson. 

White Hart, W. Webster. 
LEICESTER— 

Barrel Vaults, Miss M. Cooper. 

Eclipse. 

Horse and Groom; W. Keites. 

Midland. 

Plough. 

Philharmonic. 

Robin Hood, Croueste and Shelton. 
Lze1ru—Alhambra, C. Millar. 

Royal, J. Scotland. 

Linn’s, G. Linn. 
Lixcoun—Alhambra, J. Budd. 

Fleur-de-Lis, J. Jibb. 

Oxford, H. Claremont. 
LiverPpoot—Albambra (Bootle), J. Hill. 

Alhambra, Harry de Frece. 

Cambridge, B. Walker. 

Constellation, .J. Cohen. 

Eagle, Levine. 

Farmer’s, Adams. 

Great Eastern, T. Gibbs. 

Humphrey’s Clock, 8. Taylor. 

Liver, Signor A. Devoto. 

London, J. Simmons. 

Malakoff, D. Lowrey. 

Oxford, B. Walker. 

Parthenon, J. G. Stoll. 

Prince of Wales, J. Lancaster. 

Rotunda, D. Grannell. 

Royal, J. F. Kilshaw. 

Star, Ambrose, Fineberg, and David. 

Varieties, C. B. Castle, 

Vine, W. F. Naylor. 









LivErrooLr— 
Victoria, Hall. 

Wellington, A. Roe. 

Loneton (Staffordshire) — 
Borough, 8. Bridgwood. 
Bull’s Head, T. Sanders. 
Flint, W. Tipper. 

George and Dragon. 

Horse and Jockey, Blackwell. 
Old .Antelope, W. Ratcliffe. 
People’s, T. Bond. 

Rose and Crown, Burton. 
Shrewsbury, Mrs. Bloor. 
Star, F. Peplow. 

Sutherland, J. Leese. 

Talbot, G. Locket. 

LonDon— 

Alhambra Palace, Co. (Limited), 

Arches, Carlo Gatti. 

Bedford, A. Trotman. 

Cambridge, G. W. Nugent. 

Canterbury, W. Holland. 

Deacon’s, J. Deacon. 

Eastern, J. G. Paterson. 

Evans’s, J. Green. 

Forester’s, A. C. Moss. 

Gatti’s, C. and J. Gatti. 

Lendon Pavilion, Loibl and Sonnham- 
mer. 

Marylebone, R. F. Botting. 

M‘Donald’s, J. M‘Donald, jun. 

Metropolitan, E. Winder. 

Middlesex, H. G. Lake. 

Oxford, Syers and Taylor. 

Philharmonic, 8. Adams. 

Prince of Wales, Brothers Price. 

Raglan, H. Hart. 

Regent. 

Royal, J. 8S. Sweasey. 

Sam Collins’s, H. Watts. 

Sinclair’s, C. Sinclair. 

South London, E. Villiers. 

South Hackney, R. J. Markham. 

Standard, R. A. Brown. 

Star, Thomas Hayes. 

Sun, E. Williams. 

Trevor, Street. 

Wilton’s, G. Robinson. 

Winchester, R. Preece. 

Aley’s, J. Aley. 

Eastern Alhambra, R. Fort. 

Golden Eagle, H. Hayward, 

Pantheon, H. 8. Lamb. 

Rodney’s Head, T. Turner. 

Royal Oak, Z. Wilcox. 

St. Leonard’s, G. Harwood. 

Seabright Arms, J. Preece. 

Swallow St., H. Cockerell. 

White Swan, J. Tucker. 

Winningale’s, W. Winningale. 

York Minster, T. Backham. 

MacciesrreLp—Cross Keys, J. Bailey. 

Bridge Inn, Oldham. 

Royal. 
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MAccresFIELD— 

York Hotel, James Tute. 
Marpstonr—Alhambra. 

Australian, Mrs. G. Smith. 

Castle Inn, 8. Price. 

Compasses. 

Marquis of Granby. 

Selby’s Phoenix, R. J. Farrant. 
Mancuester—Alexandra, E. Garcia. 

Dog and Partridge, A. P. Phillips. 

Burnby, Mrs. Smith. 

Grecian, J. Bennett. 

Lendon, Francis Mills and Co. 

People’s, T. Burton. 

Victoria, F. G. Barratt. 

Rising Sun, J. Sutton. 

Shakspeare, Pickford. 
Mareatr—Hall by the Sea, Spiers and 

Pond. 
Maryrort—Waugh’s, R. Waugh. 
Massro’—Old Thatched House. 
Mertuyr—Bird-in-Hand, L. J. Davies. 
Mi1tiGaTE—Assembly Room, Lord. 
MippiesBorovuGu-on-'TEEs— 

Oxford, J. Hutchinson. 

Ship Inn. 

Black Horse, J. Westoby. 
Mortry—aAlliance, B. H. Worrall. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE— Grainger. 

Oxford, J. Bagnall and W. W. Blakey. 

Victoria, H. Smith. 
Nortuamptron—Alhambra, R. Higgett. 
Norwicu—East of England, A. Wheeler. 
NorrinaguamM—Alhambra, R. Roche. 

Crown and Cushion, H. Metheringham. 

Durham Ox, G. F. Kerry. 

St. George’s, G. Hooper. 
OrpHamM—aAdelphi, Philharmonic Society. 

Albert, T. Gregson. 

Mumps, W. Sidebottom. 

Oxpsury (near Birmingham)— 

King’s Arms, Mellor. 

People’s, R. W. Tilsley. 

Red Cow, B. Gibbons. 

Ortey (Yorkshire)—Mechanics’, J. Brown. 
Patstey—Exchange Rooms, M. Kyle. 
Priymoutn—Eagle Tavern, Ford. 

Exmouth, B. Robarto. 

Oriental, Madam G. Goundry. 
PortsmouTa—Britannia. 

South of England, W. Brown. 
Preston—Guild, H. Aspden. 

George, Leo Waddington. 

Royal, E. Lyons. 

Sun, R. Hoyle. 
RamsoGats—Philharmonic, Z. Belsey. 

Harp, Mrs. Martin. 

Alexandra, H. Hart. 
Reapine—Standard, A. Ash. . 

RetrorD (South), Notts— 

Odd Fellows, R. Woodruft. 
RocupaLte—London, W. Jefferye. 

Nag’s Head. 

RoTueRu#aAM— 
Old Thatched House, R. Hatfield. 
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Ruanpy—Railway, J. Dukes. 
Runconn—Seven Stars, T. Abbott. 
SanpGcatEe— Alhambra, R. Rigden. 
Satrorp —Lord Nelson, J. Bennett. 
ScarBorouGu— 


Alexandra, J. Chamberlain and B. 


Sylvester. 
Szauam Harpour— 

Canterbury, J. Clifford. 
Suxrrietp—Alexandra, T. Youdan. 

Alhambra. 

Canterbury, J. M. Alleyne. 

Fleur-de-Lis, Mrs. J. Parsonage. 

London, W. Cooper. 

Old Tankard, T. Turner. 

Oxford, E. Parkin. 

Pavilion, T. Jackson. 

South’s, I. South. 

Union, J. Bradley. 
SneEerness—Oxford, J. Morton. 
SuEetps (North) —George, J. Donald. 
Suretps (South)— 

New Alhambra, 8. B. Siddall. 

New Tyne, F. Hall. 
Soururort—Royal, W. Newby. 


Sovrnampron—Gordon’s, J. W. Gordon. 


STALEYBRIDGE— People’s ‘Music Hall. 


STANNINGLEY (near Leeds) —Talbot, D.Lax. 


SrockTon-on-TrEs— 
Excelsior, W. Smith. 
Oxford, J. and T. Dufour. 
Stockrort— People’s, G. and A. Seddon. 
Red Lion, J. Hague. 


Sroxe-vPon-'T'RENT—Wright’s, B.Wright. 
St. HetEen’s— Casino, C, Rudd. 
SUNDE RLAND—Hanover, C. a 
Wear, S. H. Bell. 
Victoria, W. Smith. 


——————6: 


SwansEa— 

Corporation Arms, II. Tate. 
Swinton—Ship Hotel, E. Simpson. 
SwinGate (York)—Harp, J. Galtress. 
SypEnnaM—Talma, W. Smith. 
Tunstatt—Duke of Cambridge, J. Burgess, 
Wakerir~tp—Alhambra, J. Brooke. 
Watsart—Alexandra, 0. Crooke. 

People’s, 8. Faulconbridge. 

St. James’s, H. Mills. 

Three Cups, C. Day. 

White Horse, P. Grove. 

West Bromwico—Exchange, C. Udall. 

Victoria, KE, H. Peplow. 

Zeller’s, J. Zeller. 

WEDNESBURY— 

Green Dragon, T. Maunders. 
WHITEHAVEN— 

Cumberland, J. Hodgson. 

Strand, W. Patterson. 

Wittrneton (Durham)— 

Albert, J. Rodgers. 
Wican— 

Theatre Royal, R. Forster and Sons. 
WInpsor— Wellington, A. Wheeler. 
WoLveRuAMPTON—American, Frants, 

Prince of Wales, J. 8. Brewster. 

Why-Not, J. Meeson. 
Wootwicu—Canterbury, G. Moreland. 

Ship Hotel, Mrs. Slovyman. 
Worcrster—Alhambra, W. H. Harvey. 

Railway Bell, W. 8. Smith. 

, Hill and Brooks. 
WorxixaTox—Shakspeare. 
Yarmouts—City of London. 

Hare and Hounds, Mrs. Burlingham, 
Yorx—Smith’s, S. Smith. 

Sand Hill, W. C. Herbert. 


LIST OF PANORAMAS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


NAME, 
America 
Arctic Regions 
Canada and America 
The Continent 
Holy Land 


Treland, its Se enery, Music, and Antiquities 


Treland in Shade and Sunshine 
Treland and America 


PROPRIETOR. 
Washington Friend. 
Poole and Young. 
W. H. Edwards, 


: ; Hamilton. 


W. H. Edwards. 

T. C. 8. Corry, M.D. 
T. C. 8. Corry, M.D. 
G. A. Cooper. 


Scotland, the Land of Lake mes Mountain 


Robb. 


Scotland’ 5 ‘ Birrell and Lamb. 


GHOST EXHIBITIONS. 


Professor Pepper. 
Poole and Young. 
Gompertz. 


Royal Polytechnic . . " 
The Phantoscope . ° ; 
The Spectrescope . . . ° 


ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 


Argyll Rooms, Windmill-street, opened Oct. 18, 1849. 

National Assembly Rooms, Holborn, opened Dee. 17, 1846. 

Caldwell’s, 83, Dean-street, opened room for Dancing, 1840. Removed to et formerly 
St. Patrick’s School, 19, 20, and 21, Dean- street, 1845. Rebuilt do., 1850, 








Alexander, Madame. 
Armytage, Miss Grace. 
Astropp, Miss Maggie. 
Barclay, Miss Marie. 
Barrie, Miss. 
Bedmore, Miss. 
Belmore, Madame. 
Bertini, Madame. 
Bertram, Miss Ida. 
Brougham, Misses. 
Burns, Miss Jessie. 
Cantrell, Miss. 
Chapman, Miss Laura. 
Clarendon, Migs Rose. 
Clayton, Miss Annie. 
Constance, Miss. 
Corri, Miss Nelly. 
Dallas, Miss E. 
De Courcy, Miss J. 
Donti, Malle. 
Egan, Miss Theresa. 
Elise, Madame. 
Elmer, Miss Edith. 
Falconer, Miss. 
Fenoulhet, Miss, 
Ferris, Miss. 
Fitzhenry, Miss. 
Florence, Miss. 
Forbes, Miss Marie. 
Fox, Miss E. 
Francis, Miss. 
Fricker, Madame. 
Giles, Miss. 
Glover, Miss Marian. 
Gordon, Miss Grace. 
Green, Miss Lottie. 
Grenville, Miss. 
Grey, Mrs. Stanley. 
Grosvenor, Miss Char- 
lotte. 
Grosvenor, Miss Laura. 
Hale, Miss Ellen. 
Hamilton, Miss B. 
Hammond, Miss. 
Harris, Miss Lizzie. 
Harrison, Miss Fanny, 
Henrie, Miss Lizzie. 
Herminie, Miss Ada. 
Howard, Miss. 
Isaac, Miss Marion. 
Jolly, Miss. 
Keeling, Miss. 
Kerridge, Miss Emma. 
Lane, Miss. 
Lavigne, Miss Louisa. 





Adams, Mr. Wm. Jas. 
Aitken, Mr. Peter. 
Aldridge, Mr. Harry. 
Albert, Mr. F. 
Alexander, Mr. J. C. 
Allen, Mr. Joseph. 
Anderson, Mr, G. H. 
ag Mr. Samuel. 
Bailey, Mr. Will. 
Baker, Mr. Oscar. 


Barnes, Mr. Price. 
Barnes, Mr. Sidney. 
Barnum, Mr. John. 


Lauri, Miss C. 
Lotto, Little. 
Losebini, Madame. 
Lucelle, Miss. 

Lyons, Miss Rosa. 
Lyon, Miss. 

Marino, Madame C. 
M‘Gregor, Miss. 
M‘Gregor, Miss M. 
M‘Mahon, Miss Isabel. 
Montebello, Mdlle. E. 
Montgomery, Madame. 
Murray, Miss Amalia. 
Murray, Miss Kate. 
Nelson, Miss Kate. 
Nelson, Miss Rose. 
O'Beirne, Miss. 
Packer, Miss Amelia. 
Pearce, Miss E. 
Pedley, Madame. 
Pleon, Madame. 
Raymond, Miss. 

Read, Miss Ellen. 
Rivers, Miss Kate. 
Robarts, Miss Elise. 
Rogers, Miss Jenny. 
Rosa, Miss Jessie. 
Rusalie, Miss. 
Rushbrook, Sisters. 
Russell, Miss. 

Santon, Miss Annette. 
Schenning, Malle. 
Scott, Miss E. 

Seaford, Miss Selina. 
Somerville, Madame. 
Stanley, Sisters. 
Thompson, Miss. 
Travers, Miss. 
Tremaine, Miss Annie. 
Tressilian, Miss Marie. 
Trevelli, Mdlle. Amy. 
Trippas, Madame. 
Tyrell, Miss. 
Valckenaere, Madame. 
Vandaleur, Miss. 
Villiers, the Misses. 
Vincent, Miss. 

Ward, Miss Eliza. 
Webster, Miss Fanny. 
Wills, Miss Marie. 
Wood, Miss Ada. 
Wood, Miss Neville. 
Woodman, Madame. 
Woodman, Miss Annie. 
Wright, Miss Agnes. 


Barry, Mr. William H. 
Baxter, Mr. Charles. 
Bedford, Mr. Harry. 
Beresford, Mr. Harry. 
Bevan, Mr. Frederick. 
Blanchard, Mr, John. 
Blewitt, Mr. William. 
Bournley, Mr. Thomas. 
brian, Mr. J. F. 
Brane, Mr. Walter. 
Breese, Mr. Harry. 
Brookes, Mr. Nat. 
Brown, Mr. Harry. 
Buckley, Mr. John. - 
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SENTIMENTAL SINGERS. 








COMIC SINGERS. 


LONDON MUSIC-HALL ARTISTES. 


_~<— 


Adams, Mr. 
Alexander, Mr. 

Allen, Mr. George. 
Angyalfi, Signor. 
Arthur, Mr. James. 
Ball, Mr. 

Bartell, Mr. 
Bartleman, Mr. T. 
Barrett, Mr. 
Beaumont, Mr, James. 
Belmore, Mr. 

Bellini, Signor. 
Bertini, Mr. 

Brand, Mr. 

Brenner, Mr. Carl. 
Buck, Mr. 

Bury, Mons. 

Busfield, Mr. J. 
Byron, Mr. 

Chapman, Mr. G. 
Church, Mr. Henry. 
Clarke, Mr. Wyndham. 
Corbett, Mr. Hamilton, 
Corri, Mr. Pat. 

Cott, Mr. 

Coverdale, Mr. Fredck. 
Cooper, Mr. 
D’Almaine, Mr. W. 

De Brenner, Mr. Henry. 
Dickson, Mr. J. D, 
Dittmar, Herr. 

Dyer, Mr. Edwin. 
Dymott, Mr. 

Elliott, Mr. George. 
Evans, Mr. 

Farrant, Mr. 

Fox, Mr. Ernest. 
Freeman, Mr. E, 
Godden, Mr. T. 
Gordon, Mr. Theodore. 
Graham, Mr. Edward, 
Gray, Mr. Stanley. 
Greene, Mr. Robert. 
Gutteridge, Mr. J. 
Hamilton, Mr. W. 
Harland, Mr. 
Henblon, Mr. 
Herbert, Mr. Henry. 
Herman, Mr. F. 
Heywood, Mr. Charles. 
Hoffman, Mr. Bishop. 
Hogan, Mr. 


Hollingsworth, Master. 


Horton, Mr, J. 
Hunter, Mr. A, A. 
Hunter, Mr. J. 


Buckstone, Mr. George 
Burgess, Mr. Will. 
Busby, Mr. James. 
Butler, Mr. Sam. 
Butler, Mr. W. 
Callingham, Mr. Fred. 


Campbell, Mr. Herbert. 


Campion, Mr. Harry. 
Carey, Mr. Thomas. 
Carleigh, Mr. Sam. 
Cater, Mr. Eugene. 


Chapman, Mr. George. 


Charles, Mr. Frank. 
Claremont, Mr. Hugh. 









Ilusk, Mr. 
Iiyams, Mr. Reuben. 
Jacobs, Mr. 

James, Mr. 
Jonghmans, Mr. F. 
Kerridge, Mr. Donald, 
Knowles, Mr. W. 
Lacey, Mr. Gustavus. 
Lascelles, Mr. Rowland. 
Lewendon, Mr. Walter. 
Lingwood, Mr Charles. 
Loder, Mr. George. 
Loseby, Mr. 

Marler, Mr. 

Marshall, Mr. George. 
Matz, Mr. Charles. 
M‘Davitt, Mr. J. 
Mellon, Mr. Douglas. 
Montague, Mr F. 
Montague, Mr. William. 
Montgomery, Mr. C, 
Morris, Mr. 

Orlando, Mr. 

Page, Mr. W. J. 
Percival, Mr. Frank. 
Percy, Mr. Henry. 
Raphon, Mr. Arthur. 
Rayner, Mr. A. 

Read, Mr. Beaumont. 
Reid, Mr. John. 
Rennolf, Mr. Alfred. 
Richards, Mr, Fred. 
Robden, Mr. 

Russell, Mr. E. C. 
Saunders. Mr. D. 
Sedman, Mr. George T. 
Smith, Mr. Fred. 
Stewart, Mr. 

Stuart, Mr. Donald. 
St. Albyn, Mr. Alfred. 
St. Clair, Mr. 

Tivoli, Signor. 

Turner, Mr. 

Valentine, Mr. E. 
Walton, Mr. 

Watkins, Mr. Henry. 
Wentworth, Mr. Walter. 
Whitney, Mr. J. 
Whittett, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. St. Clair. 
Williams, Mr. J. W. 
Willis, Mr. Frank. 
Wilson, Mr. Edgar. 
Woodman, Mr.Charles. 
Young, Mr, Alfred. 


Clarke, Mr. Henri. 
Clarke, Mr. F. W. 
Clarke, Mr. Ernee. 
Clements, Mr. Tom. 
Clement, Mr. Charlie. 
Clench, Mr. G. 8. 
Clinton, Mr. Harry. 
Colverd, Mr. Joe. 
Cowley, Mr. C. 

Cox, Mr. Abe. 

Coyne, Mr. Frederick. 
Coombes, Mr. Robert. 
Crayon, Mr. Charles. 
Critchfield, Mr. W. T. 
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Curtis, Mr. Harry. 
Dales, Mr. Harry 


Davies, Mr. Edward D. 


Davis, Mr. Alexander. 
Davis, Mr. J 

Dawson, Mr. Samuel, 
De Voy, Mr. Albert 
Dixie, Mr. Alf 
Dolphin, Little. 
Dunbar, Dashing 
Dunn, Mr. Dick. 
Durden, Mr. Richard. 
Duriah. Mr 

Edgar, Mr. Ralph 
Egerton, Mr. Frank 
Elton, Mr. Harry 
Evans, Mr. Harry. 
Exley, Mr. Charles 
Fairley, Mr. P. G 


Fancourt, Mr. Thomas. 
farrissey, Mr, Feargus. 


Finch, Mr. Frank 
Fitzgerald, Mr. B 
Floyd, Mr. Mark. 
Forde, Mr. Hal 
Forde, Mr. J. G 
Forrester, Mr. W. 
Foster, Mr. Fred. 
Foster, Mr. M. P. 
Foster, Mr. William. 
Fox, Mr. Harry. 
Franks, Mr. Edmund. 
Franks, Mr. Sidney. 
Fraser, Mr. Rol ert. 


Fredericks, Mr.George. 


French, Mr. Fred. 
Friend, Mr. Wilton. 
George, Mr. G. H 
Giles, Mr. J. H. 

Gill, Mr. John. 
Glanville, Mr. Alfred. 
Glover, Mr. Fred 
Glover, Mr. George V. 
Goodman, Master. 
Gordon, Mr. Tom 
Granville, Mr. Fred 
Grehan, Mr. Samuel. 
Grover, Mr. Russell. 
Haines, Mr. Tom. 
Hales, Mr. Richard 


Baker, Mr. Harry.. 
Chariton, Mr. Jim. 
Clark, Mr. F. P. 
Clancy, Mr. Paddy. 
Clifton, Miss Kate 
Collins, Mr. P. 
Cowan, Mr. Johnny. 


Abbott, Miss Annie. 
Adams, Miss Annie. 
Addison, Miss Fanny. 
Aldridge, Miss Annie. 
Alford, Miss Emma. 
Alnett, Miss Lizzie 


Anderson, Miss Annie. 


Annie, The Infant 
Armstrong, Miss 0. 
Ashby, Miss Lizzie. 
Ashton, Miss Nelly. 
Austin, Miss Louie. 
Barkley, Miss. 
Barnes, Miss Lizzie. 
Barnum, Miss. 
Barry, Mrs. W. H. 
Belford, Miss Kitty 
Belmont, Miss Kate 
bella, Miss Kate 
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Hall, Mr. Frank. 
Hammond, Mr. Edward. 
Hanson, Mr. John. 
Harding, Mr. George. 
Harman, Mr. W. J. 
Harrison, Mr, Will. 
Hart, Master 

Harley, Mr. Fred. 
Hartley, Mr Harry. 
Heaton, Mr. Harry 
Henderson, Mr. Alfred. 
Hodges, Mr. W. J. 
floskins, Mr. Ben. 
Hughes, Mr. John. 
Iiyams, Mr. George. 
Hollingsworth, Master. 
Jennings, Mr. J. H. 
Jones, Mr. Charles. 
Jones, Mr. A 

Juleene, Mr. TH. F. 
Julian, Mr. W. R 
Kemble, Mr. Walter. 
King, Mr. Albert. 
King, Mr. W. H. 
King, Mr. R. 

Kirby, Mr. Tom 
Laburnum, Mr. Walter. 
Laroche, Mr.¥Frederick. 
Laytield, Mr. James. 


‘Leach, Mr. Guss. 


Lemay, Mr. Frank. 
Lewis, Mr. George W. 
Leybourne, Mr. George. 
Linton, Mr. Guy. 
Liskard, Mr. James W. 
Liston, Mr. Harry. 
Liston, Mr. Victor. 
Livermore, Mr. 

Lloyd, Mr. Arthur. 
Lloyd, Mr. Delarue. 
Lloyd, Mr. John W. 
Lloyd, Mr. Robert. 
Lyons, Mr. D. (Giant. 
Maclagan, Mr. Thomas. 
M‘Dowell, Mr Joseph. 
Marchant, Mr. Will. 
Marshall, Mr. J: 
Martin, Mr. David. 
Mason, Mr. Alfred. 
Masters, Mr. Steve. 


May, Mr. Harry. 
Michaels, Master. 
Millburn, Mr. J. H. 
Milner, Mr. Alfred. 
Montague, Master. 
Montgomery, Mr. Alf. 
Montrose, Mr. Harry. 
Morgan, Mr. William H. 
Morley, Mr. James. 


Mosedale, Mr. Edward. 


Moss, Mr. James. 
Munroe, Mr. Harry. 


Munyard, Mr. William. 


Nash, Mr. John. 
Norman, Mr. Charles. 
Ogden, Mr. Nat. 
Ogle, Mr. Fred. 


| Oliver, Master. 


Page, Mr Edwin. 
Phillips, Mr. H. 
Phillips, Mr. James. 
Plumpton, Mr. J. 
Pollock, Mr. Peter. 
Poole, Mr. Sivori. 
Pope, Mr. W. 
Power, Mr. Fred. 
Power, Mr. Harry. 
Prince, Mr. Harry. 
Pymer, Mn James. 
Randall, Mr. William. 
Raymond, Mr. Joe. 
Raymond, Mr. Mark. 
Rea, Mr. Harry. 
Read, Mr. John. 
Rennolf, Mr. Alfred. 
tiches, Mr. George. 
Rickards, Mr. Harry. 
Rivers, Mr. Harry. 
Roberts, Mr. Fred. 
Robson, Mr. Ernest. 
Ross, Mr. William G. 
Rowan, Mr. J. H. 
Roxby, Mr. Wilfred. 
Sands, Mr. Chris. 


Sansom, Mr. Charles J. | 


Saphrini, Mr. James. 


Saunders, Mr. Edward. 


Saunders, Mr.Sam. 


| Sayers, Mr. Thomas. 
| Seymour, Mr. George. 


IRISH COMIC. 


Coyne, Mr. Thomas. 
Davies, Mr E. D. 
Dempsey, Mr. G. 
Doolan, Mr. Pat 
Fannin, Mr. John. 
Folloy, Mr. Paddy. | 
Gibbons, Mr. Barney. | 


Gilroy, Mr. F. 
Hyde, Mr. Paddy. 
King, Mr. Harry. 
Lowrey, Mr. Dan. 
McHafiie, Mr. P. 
Mills, Mr. Patrick. 
Nowlan, Mr. Paddy. 


SERIO-COMIC., 


Bennett, Miss Polly. 
Bermond, Miss B. 
Bertram, Miss Ida. 
Birch, Miss Polly. 
Blanchard, Miss Amy. 
sradley, Miss Nellie. 
Braddon, Miss Annie. 
Brennan. Mrs. 

Brian, Mrs. J. F. 
Bruce, Miss Emma. 
Bruce, Miss Julia. 
Brunette, Miss M. 
Brushfield, Miss Agnes. 
Burns, Miss Jeannie. 
Burns, Miss Kate. 
Byron, Miss Ada. 
Byron, Miss Ida. 
Casterton, Miss Annie. 
Chambers, Miss Emma 


Chapman, Miss. 
Chariton, Miss Polly. 


| Chatters, Miss Kate. 


Cherry, Miss Lottie. 
Clarendon, Miss. 
Clifford, Miss Lizzie. 
Clifton, Miss Alice. 
Clifton, Miss Kate. 
Corri, Miss Nelly. 


Coveney, Miss Harriet. 


Coulson, Miss Marie. 
Creswick, Miss Julia. 
Dale, Miss Georgina. 
Davis, Miss Minnie. 
Dayton, Miss Viola. 


De Barry, Miss Maude. 


De Brent, Miss Amy. 
De Lacey, Miss Marie. 
De Lacey, Miss Susan. 





Seymour, Mr. William. 
Sherratt, Mr. William. 
Slater, Mr. Chris. 
Sloman, Mr. Charles. 
Stanley, Mr. Charles 
Stead, Mr. Jas. Henry. 
Steele, Mr. Albert. 
Stephenson, Mr. J. C. 
St. Albyn, Mr. Alfred. 
St. Charles, Mr. Harry. 


| St. Vincent, Mr. Arthur. 


Sydney, Mr. Harry. 


| Symonds, Mr. Harry. 
| Symns, Mr. T. K. 


Tate, Master. 


Thompson, Mr. J. 


Taylor, Mr. James. 
Townley, Mr. W. 


Travers, Mr. Hyram. 


Vance, Mr. A. G. 
Vawn, Mr. Welford. 
Vernon, Master. 
Vivian, Mr. Charles 
Walker, Mr. Alfred. 
Wallace, Mr. Wat. 
Wallingford, Mr. F. 
Ware, Mr. George. 
Warden, Mr. J. W. 
Watson, Mr. Hubert. 
Webb, Mr. Harry. 
Webb, Mr. J. J. 
West, Mr. Harry. 
Westbrook, Mr. G. 
Whitfield, Mr. Harry. 
White, Mr. Fred. 
Whitehead, Master G. 
Wilding, Mr. Edgar. 
Wilkinson, Mr. Marcus. 
Wilkins, Mr. Charles. 
Williams, Sailor. 
Williams, Mr. Frank. 
Willis, Mr. Frank. 
Willoughby, Mr. Chas. 
Wingett, Mr. Harry. 
Winter, Mr. Tom. 
Woodman, Mr. Charles. 
Wood, Mr. Jerry. 
Wynne, Mr. Johnny. 
Yarnold, Master. 
Young, Mr. William. 


Roberts, Mr. Barney. 
Ryan, Mr. Barney. 
Sellers, Mr. Patrick. 
Stanton, Mr. 
Watson, Mr. Pat. 
Wood, Mr. Jerry. 


Desmond, Miss Nelly. 
Douglas, Miss Jeannie. 
Downing, Miss A. 
Earle, Miss Annie. 
Ellington, Miss Rose. 
Fenoulhet, Miss Laura. 
Fisher, Miss Annie. 
Fitzwilliams, Miss M. 
Florence, Miss Rose. 
Franklin, Miss Jenny. 
Fricker, Madame. 
Garland, Miss Nelly. 
Garstone, Miss Kate. 
Garthwaite, Miss F. 
Gillis, Miss Alice. 
Goddard, Miss Patty. 
Gordon, Miss. 

Grant, Miss Lottie. 
Gray, Miss Etty. 





Grey, Miss Lizzie. 
Hartridge, Miss Julia. 
Hamilton, Miss B. 
Harley, Miss Kate. 
Harris, Miss Grace. 
Harrow, Miss Caroline. 
Hartley, Miss Kate. 
Hazelton. Miss Bella. 
Henri, Miss Lizzie. 
Herbert, Miss Rose. 
Hill, Miss Jenny. 
Hindle, Miss Annie. 
Hodges, Miss Lizzie. 
Horton, Miss Amy. 
Horton, Miss Milly. 
Howard, Miss Milly. 
Irwin, Miss Kathleen. 
Isherwood, Miss Marie. 
Johnstone, Miss Kate. 
Jullien, Miss Caroline. 
Kerridge, Miss Emma. 
King, Miss Clara. 
King, Miss Kattie. 
Latimer, Miss Lydia. 
Lauri, Miss C. 
Leicester, Miss A‘ele. 
Lemure, Miss Lizzie. 
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Lee, Miss Ada. 

Le Fay, Miss Emmeline. 
Lotto, Little. 

Lucelle, Miss Clara. 
M‘Guire, Miss Kate. 
Macnamara, Miss K. 


Marchant, Miss Emma. 
Marsden, Miss Kate. 
Maurice, Miss Alice. 
Mellon, Miss Emily. 
Melrose, Miss Louie. 
Menken, Miss Laura. 
Meredith, Miss Kose. 
Michelson, Miss. 
Montane, Miss Emily. 
Montebello, Mdlie. E. 
Moon, Miss Nelly. 
Mortimer, Miss. 
Mowbray, Miss Emma. 
Nelson, Miss. 
Newham, Miss. 
Nightingale, Miss N. 
Ogden, Miss Alice. 

O' Beirne, Miss. 

Oxlee, Miss Harriett. 
Oxley, Miss Kate. 





Pearce, Miss Lizzie. 
Phelps, Miss Clara. 
Phillips, Mrs, F. R. 


| Power, Miss Nelly. 


Preston, Miss. 


| Purcell, Miss Jessie. 
Marchant, Little Polly. | 


Reid, Miss Lizzy. 
Richards, Miss Janet. 


Ridgway, Miss Marion. 


Robie, Miss Clara 
Robson, Miss A. 


Rochester, Miss Jenny. 


Rosa, Miss Jessie. 
Rosalie, Miss Louie. 
Rushton, Miss Annie. 
Sandle, Miss Jessie. 


Sanger, Miss Florence. 


Sansom, Mrs. C. J. 
Saulan, Miss Eliza. 
Seaford, Miss Selina. 


Sherrington, MissLouie. 
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Stanley, Miss Ruth. 
Stanton, Miss. 
Sylvain, Miss Lizzie. 
Tedder, Miss Amelia. 
Thompson, Miss B. L. 
Thornton, Miss Emma. 
Tolbin, Miss Ada. 


| Tracey, Miss Hetty. 


Travers, Miss. 
Trippas, Madame. 


| Tudor, Miss Carry. 


Verner, Miss Kate. 


| Vernon, Miss Clara. 


Verte, Miss Carloyta. 
Vincent, Miss Laura. 


| Wade, Miss Julia. 


Ware, Mrs. George. 


| Ward, Miss Eliza. 


Watson, Miss Lizzie. 


| West, Miss Emma. 


Sherville, Miss Minnie. | 


Simmons, Miss Ruth. 
Smith, Miss Nelly. 
Smithson, Miss G. 
Southam, Miss Lizzie. 
Stanley, Miss Kate. 


Weston, Miss Julia. 
Wharton, Miss Jenny. 
Wilton, Miss Emma. 
Williams, Miss Maria. 


| Wood, Miss Nelly. 


| 
i 


| Wren, Miss Minnie. 


Wright, Miss Agnes. 


COMIC TRIOS, QUARTETTES, BALLET COMPANIES, ETC. 


Alexander Family. Laffer and Mannering’s Ballet | M‘Carthy Family. 

Malle. Colonna’s Sallet Troupe. Troupe. | Ricardo Family. 

Clarance Family. Louis and Ozmond’s Ballet Saphrini, Mr. Robert (Imperso- 

Fred. Evans's Ballet Troupe. Troupe. | nator of Female Characters). 

Don Ferreyra (the Man Flute). Lupino Family. The D’Aubans and Wardes. 

Edwards Family. M. Chapino’s Juvenile Ballet | The Matthews Troupe. 

Gilleno Family. | ‘Troupe. Malle. Esther Austin's Troupe. 

Glinka, Katherina and Oscar | Miss L. Gilbert’s Ballet Troupe. | Harry Sandford’s Troupe. 
(Circassian violinists). Mr. H. Howard's Ballet Troupe. ' Mr. Barnard Sylvestre’s Troupe. 


COMIC DUETTISTS, 


. and Mrs. H. Aubrey. Mr. 


. and Mrs. Austin. 

and Mrs. Bland. 

. and Mrs. Bousfield. 

. and Mrs. R. A. Brennan. 


Frank Harley and Miss Rose Ellington. 

Mr. Wat Harley and Miss Nellie Goodwin. 

Mr. Pat. Kinsella and Miss Flora Yarnoid. 
. Levite and Miss Jessie Nina. 


. and Mrs. J. F. Brian. 

. and Mrs. Pietro Carle. 

. and Mrs. James Ormonde Collis. 
. and Mrs. Jim Con. 

. and Mrs. Mark Dearlove. 

. and Mrs. Dickens. 

. and Mrs. Harry Duval. 

. and Mrs. Tom Everard. 


. Robert Lloyd and Miss Lizzie Nelson. 
. Harry Lynn and Miss Julia Weston. 
Will. and Miss Emma Marchant. 


Ze 


Marney and Miss Minnie Niner. 


. Newman and Miss Mortimer. 

. James and Miss Phillis Murray. 

. Fred. Richardson and Miss Carrie Graham. 
. Harry Rickards and Miss Carrie Tudor. 

. Charles Romaine and Miss Annie Stilliard. 


. and Mrs. Green. 
. and Mrs. G. W. Harris. 
. and Mrs. Harrison. 
. and Mrs. Harry Hemfrey. 
. and Mrs. Holland. 
. and Mrs. Mark Johnson. 
. and Mrs. Harry Jones. 
. and Mrs. Fred. Lee. 
. and Mrs. Henry Lee. 
. and Mrs. Val. Love. 
. and Mrs. James Miles. 
. and Mrs. Edwin Palmer, 
. and Mrs. W. Randall. 
. and Mrs. Steve Saville. 
. H. Simpson. 
. James Stephens. 
. and Mrs. J. D. Stoner. 


. John Ryley and Miss Marie Barnam. 
. Thomas J. Ryley and Miss Julia Dawron. 
. W. Sharpe and Miss Powell. 
. James Webb and Miss Constance. 
Mr. G. V. Wright and Miss Rose Bryce. 
Messrs. Connolley and Willmott. 
Messrs. Fothergill and Summerson. 
Messrs. Harvey and French. 
Messrs. Langley and Ritelli. 
Messrs. Harry Lynn and Charles Thompson. 
Messrs. M ‘Carthy and. Hales. 
Messrs. Malcolm and Vandyke, 
Messrs. Melvin and Stretton. 
Messrs. Mills and Hodges. 
Messrs. Newham and Wilford. 
Messrs. Newman and Francis. 
Messrs. Nickels and Duriah. 
. and Mrs. R. Templeton. Messrs. Charles and Harry Paulo. 
. and Mrs J. W. White. Messrs. Phillips and Preston. 
. Tom and Miss Polly Arnold. Messrs. R. Robinson and Teddy M ‘Grane. 
. Harry Boltén and Miss Clara King. Messrs. Fred. Sawyers and Harley Stanley. 
. D’'Almaine and Miss Townley. Messrs. Simpson and Johnson. 
. D'Auban and Miss D’Auban. Messrs. Harry Webb and Stanley. 
. Fred. Evans and Miss Amy Roégalind. Messrs. Wright and Pickard. 
. George Fredericks and Miss Caroline Jullien. | Mrs. and Miss George. 
r. Alfred George and Miss Nelly Glover. Misses Carrie and Lizzie Collier. 
. George Hardivg and Miss Lydia Latamer. Misses Geffs. 
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Misses Marie Gordon and Laura Fenhoulet. 
Misses Metheringham and Stainforth. 
Misses Emma Wilson and Polly Webb. 
Brothers Mortimer. 

Sisters Allwood. 

Sisters Bullen. 


| Sisters Venn. 
Sisters Vining. 
Sisters Lizzie and Edith Webb 
Master and Miss Raymond. 
Master Rayner and Miss Nelly Scott. 
| Harry and Etty Holloway. 
Sisters Claremont. | Harry and Kattie King. 
Sisters Collier. | Giulio and Marie Penini. 
Sisters D’ Alberts. | Madame Pleon, General Tom Dot, and Major Mite. 
Sisters Dashwood. | John and Emma Warde. 
Sisters Ellis | Charles and Emma Warne. 
Sisters Gillbee Giffor.. Fred. and Annie Yarnold. 





Sisters Le Brun. 
Sisters Michelson. 
Sisters Osborne and Henri. 


i 

| 

Ramsdale Family. 

| Sungam Family. 

| Les Berleurs (French). 


WIZARDS, VENTRILOQUISTS, ETC. 


Alexander, Mr. J. W. 
Bevani, Signor. 

Barto, Professor. 
Burman, Mr. Firbank, 
Cavalho, Miss Flora. 
Clyde, Miss Grace. 
Davies, Mr. E. D. 

De Vere, Professor. 


Abbott, Mr. Howard. 
Beaumont, Mr. J. D. 
Brennir, Mr. A. 

Brown, Mr. Christopher. 
Brown, Mr. Ted. 

Brown, Mr. W. 
Buckley, Mr. W. 
Church, Mr. H. 

Clarke, Mr. Tom. 
Cleveland, Mr. 

Coleman, Mr. 

Collins, Mr. W. J. 
Copeland, Mr. 

Cox, Mr. Abe. 

Crossling, Mr. Thomas. 
Dales, Mr. Harry. 
Daniels, Mr. Joe and Sons. 


| 
| 





Devono, Professor. 
Douglas, Professor. 
Hengler, Mr. Alfred. 
Hilton, Professor W. 
Jester, Mr. G. W. 
King, Mr. James. 
Laurent, Mr. W. J. 
Logrenia, Professor. 


NEGRO DELINEATORS 


Ray, Mr. Benjamin. 
Ray, Mr. Fox. 
Raynor, Mr. 

Redden, Mr. Samuel. 
Ritz, Mr. G. J. 
Roberts, Mr. 

Robson, Mr. Henri. 
Russell, Mr. Barnes. 
Sidney, Mr. Eugene. 
Snow, Mr. Edward. 
Southam, Mr. George. 
Sutheridge, Mr. 
Turney, Mr. 

Vincent, Mr. Fred. 
Ward, Mr. Tom. 
Washington, Mr. George. 
Watson, Mr. Hubert. 





Phillips, Mr. F. R. 
Roletti, Professor. 
Schulze, Herr. 

Stodare, Mr. Alfred. 
Susman, Herr. 

Thomas, Professor. 
Verone, Mons. Louis. 
Young, Mr. Wellington. 


Mr. and Mrs. Langan and Mr. 
Millicent. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Marriott and 
Young Harris. 
Messrs. Harman, 
Campbell. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Miles, and Mr. 
J. Miles Gardner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ceda. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hurley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Metz and Mr. Red- 
mond. 

Mr. and Mrs. St. John. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. West. 

Messrs. R. Brookes and L. White. 

Messrs. Brown and Sons. 

Messrs. Churchill and Crabtree. 


Eiston, and 


Dean, Mr. R. | West, Mr. W. (Stump Orator) | Messrs. Cobb and East. 

Deulin, Mr. Paul. | White, Mr. | Messrs. 8. De Voy and Whiteley. 
Dixon, Mr. J. L. | Williams, Mr. Jesse. Messrs. Diamond and Bryant. 
Gambia, Mr. Richard. | Wilton, Mr. George. | Messrs. Diey and Kelley. 


Gordon, Mr. Tom. 
Grey, Mr. Fred. 


Brothers Chirgwine. 
Brothers Davis. 


Messrs. Duriah and Warde. 


Messrs. Edgar and Howie. 


Hall, Mr. | Brothers Dean. | Messrs. Fleury and Wood. 
Hamilton, Mr. | Brothers Keeling. | Messrs. F. Gray and G. Southam. 
Handford, Mr. Tom, Brothers Lambert. | Messrs. Guest and Vincent. 
Hardy, Mr. Joseph. | Brothers Rayner. | Messrs. Hall and Roberts. 
Hart, Mr. Edward A. | Brothers Seward. | Messrs. Harcourt and Daniels. 
Hartley, Mr. Joe. | Brothers Spence. Messrs. Hawkins and Binnion. 


Howard, Mr. Willie. 


Brothers Travers. 


Messrs. Herbert and Holmes. 


Howe, Mr. Fred. | Brothers Wills. | Messrs. Hildebrandt & Ormond, 
Hurley, Mr. Dave. | Brothers Wood. Messrs. Hilda and Bertram. 
Japanese Tommy. Alabama Minstrels. Messrs. Lambert and Martin. 
Kelley, Mr. J. D. Broadway Minstrels. Messrs. Lawson and Garto. 
Lambert, Mr. James. | Court Minstrels. Messrs. Leon and Rouse. 

Leslie, Mr. H. Courtney Minstrels. Messrs. Le Clerq, Bell, and Juba. 
Lindsay, Mr. Louis. D'Alberte Minstrels. Messrs. Martin and Conway. 
Little Bob. Dwight's Minstrels. Messrs. Manning and Spundley. 


Lund, Mr. Joseph. 


Langdill’s Minstrels. 


Messrs. D. Moore and Son. 


Mackney, Mr. E. W. Mr. W. Price’s Minstrels. Messrs. Orkins and Bell. 

Myers, Mr. L. New American Minstrels. | Messrs. Ben Ray and Sons. 
Newland, Mr. Fred. Star Christy's Minstrels. | Messrs. Redden and Howard. 
Newland, Mr. Sam. Chatters Family. Messrs. Snape and Gulliver. 
Owen, Mr. Tom. Collinette Family. Messrs. A. Stephens & D. Barton. 
Page, Mr. W. Grimmitt Family. Messrs. Sylvester and Harrold. 


Palmer, Mr., and the Clipper Boy. 


Palmyre, Mr. Stephen. 
Parker, Mr. Orville. 
Parker, Mr. Will. 
Penny, Mr. Richard. 
Percival, Mr. Will. 
Pride, Mr. Sam. 





Sullivan Family. 

Mr. Jim Brown and Son. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carroll and Young 
Crowther. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coleman and Will 
Brown. 

Mr. Will Harris, Son, and Kirk. 





Messrs. Thomas and Pritchard. 

Messrs. Townsend, Caulson, and 
Sterne. 

Messrs. Tudor and Barnes. 

Messrs. Vennimore and Doyle. 

Messrs. 8. de Voy and Whiteley. 

Mesers. Williamson and Craven. 








Adair. 

Aguzzi, Mons, 
Airec. 
Albrecht. 
Alvantee. 
Angela, Madame. 
Atrato. 
Atheya, Mons. 
Avolo, 
Beaurard. 
Beronski. 
Beuri, Mons. 
Bond, Jean. 
Caligari. 
Caselli. 
Castellotti. 
Datallie. 
Deani, Herr. 


Devani. 

El Chico Humel. ° 
Ellisios. 

Erato. 

Estelle. 

Ethardo. 
Etherdo. 

Eugene. 

Eurardo. 
Franklin, H. 
Geraldine, Madame. 
Hemmings. 
Hornia. 

Hotine, Professor. 
Jeveni. 

Johnson, Sam. 
Juan. 

Kalu. 

Kellino. 

Kempe. 

King, James. 
Leroni. 

La Pierre (one-legged). 
Louis, Mons. 


Austin, Mdlle. Esther. 


ott, Juvenile Skate Dancer. 


Boulet, Mdlle. 
Bennett, Miss Amy. 
Brown, Mr. Joe. 
Burton, Mr. Charles. 
Cardella, Signor. 
Carle, Miss Lillie. 
Cerito, Madame. 
Claremont, Miss Annie. 
Collier, Sisters. 
Coreno, Mr. M. 
Corge, M. Eugene. 
Davis, Miss Lilly. 


De Brent, Miss Rebecca. 


Donti, Signor. 
Duvernay, Sisters. 
Elise, Miss Emma. 
Elliston, Miss Louisa. 
Estra, Madame. 
Espira, Don. 

Eugene, Don Francis. 
Fabia, Miss Flora. 
Finette, Mdlle. 
Florence, Miss. 


Mr. Boyd. 

Mr. James Doughty. 
Mr. Dan Rice. 

Mr. Etherington. 


Macarte, 8. 

Majilton. 

Manolei. 

Mollio. 

Napoli. 

Niblo. 

Olgar. 

Oriutha. 

Ormond. 

Pedanto. 

Perrier, Mons. 

Politsky, Signor. 

Preskou. 

Price, Jean. 

Raslus. 

Secundi. 

Sextillian. 

Sharp. 

Shirley. 

Silvani. 

Sylvester (the Charmed 
Monster). 

St. Leon, Alfred. . 

Theodore. 

Tournaire 

Van-de-Velde, Master 
Frank. 

Verrecke. 

Vidal, Herr. 

Voltaire, Mons. 

Wartemberg, Herr. 

Willio. 

Brothers Arlotte. 

Brothers Atrato. 

Brothers Bale. 

Brothers Bellinoes. 

Brothers Billings. 

Brothers Brezelii. 

Brothers Caplene. 

Brothers Carlo. 

Brothers Culleen. 

Brothers Eugenard. 

Brothers Evaldi. 
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GYMNASTS AND ACROBATS, 


Brothers Fernandez. 


Brothers Francesco. 
Brothers French. 
Brothers Gazzara. 
Brothers Girards. 
Brothers Geant. 
Brothers A’ Milton. 
Brothers Jenkins. 
Brothers Kolcano. 
Brothers Leonie. 
Brothers Leopold. 
Brothers Lesandros., 
Brothers Mario. 
Brothers Martello. 
Brothers Nemo. 
Brothers Orlando. 
Brothers Palmer. 
Brothers Pentland. 
Brothers Potter. 
Brothers Ridgeway. 
Brothers Ridley. 


Brothers Roussillion. 


Brothers Stonettes. 
Brothers Victorelli. 
Brothers Warne. 
Sisters Le Blonde. 
Sisters Nathalie. 
Boorne Family. 
Chantrell Family. 
Crosbie Family. 
Delevanti Family. 
Derschong Family. 
Dusoni Family. 
Echasse Family. 
Etoile Family. 
Fillis Family. 
Forrest Family. 
Fritz Family. 
Gilleno Family. 
Hicken Family. 
Hogini Family. 
Huline Family. 
Lockhart Family. 





DANCERS. 


Forbes, Brothers, 
Fredericks, Miss. 
Galletti, Mdlle. Annetta. 


Giles, Miss. 


Grainger, Misses. 
Hendric, Miss Emily. 
Howard, Sisters. 

La Petit Taglioni. 


Lee, Miss L. 
Leio, Mdlle. 
Louis, Mons. 
Lucelle, Sisters. 


Marion, Miss Adela. 
Marshall, Mr. J. 


Dancer). 
Mazoni, Mdlle. 
Media, Mdlle. 


Melville, Mr. and Mrs. 
Miles, Miss Polly. 
Mordini, Signor. 
M‘Donaid, Miss Flora. 
Nathan, Miss Rose. 
Newham, Miss Alice. 
Newman, Miss Adelaide. 


O'Neill, Mr. J. 


DOG AND MONKEY TROUPES. 





Lorenzo Family. 

Manley Family. 

Marcelle Family. 

Martinette Family. 

Matthews Family. 

Ricardo Family. 

Rolandi Family. 

Ross Family. 

Watkin Family. 

Zamezou Family. 

Abdallah and Hassan 
(Arabs). 

Almonti, Delavanti, 
and Almonti. 

Athya, Pera, and Test. 

Berry, Leach, and Nice. 

Clevori and Permane. 

Coutellier and Ellis. 

De Jean and Pasta. 

Elliott and Sons. 

Etherdo and Sons. 

Farini and Son. 

Faust and Hector. 

Kellino and Richarde. 

Parelli and Costello. 

Persivani and D’Ronde. 

M. Remondi and Miss 
Rose Blanche. 

Mons. and Madame 
Boisset. 

Mons. and Madime 
Elbin and Son. 

Madame and the Bro- 
thers Frantz. 

Mr. Alfred and Miss 


Finch. 
Mdlle. Blanche and 


Jean Victor. 

Mdlie. and the Bro- 
thers Glorion. 

Mdile. Cerissa and 


Mons. Trevanion. 
M. Paulo and Mdlle, 
Caroline. 


Ormond, Mr. W. 
Pitteri, Mdlle. 


Ramsden, Madame. 


Raymond, Mr. 
Richards, Herr, 


Ricketts, Mr. J. 


Rose, Miss Sophie. 
Shepherd, Mias Sarah. 
Smithers, Miss Louise. 
Smithers, Miss Marie. 
St. George, Mons. 
Symms, Miss Lizzie. 


C. (Skate 


Tibbitts, Sisters. 
Vestris, Mr. 


Waite, Mr. W. 
Wilson, Miss. 
Wood, Miss L. 


D’Alberte Family. 


Walton Family. 


Mr. Franconi. 
Mr. Henriquez. 
Mr. Jem Moffatt. 


Mr. Peterson. 


Whitehead, Master, Skate 
Dance 

Wilding, Master, Skate Dancer. 

Mr. Elliott and Mdile. Frederica, 
Skate Dancers. 


r. 


Mr. Samwells. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emmett. 
Mons. Stephano. 
Mdlle. Gertrude. 
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PANTOMIMISTS. 


Andrews, C | Gellini, J. | Lovell, Tom. Simpson. 
Beckenham, J. | Herring, Paul. Matthews, J. Towers, J. 
Croueste, H. Jones, W. Meyers, J. Vincent, H. 
D'Auban, John. Kitchen, R. Rice, Dan. Walton Family. 
Evans, Fred. Lamb, T. | Silvain, Madame Warde, John. 
Forrest Family. } Louis, M. { (Female Clown). Wright, C. 
Garrett, J. 
JUGGLERS, BALANCERS, ETC. 

Aurora (Female Globe Runner). | Daugwau. Don Jose Manoel. 
Beatrice, Miss. Emilie (Running Globe). Signor Morisco. 
Blondin. | Eugene Dherang. Natator, the Man Frog. 
Le Petit Blondin and his sister; Hemming, Professor (Globe | Brothers and Madame Nemo. 

Blanche. Runner). Oceana. 
Booth, Mr. C. (the Velocipedian | Fl Nino Hume. Mons. Pedrillo. 

Ducrow). James King. Rikiery. 
Malle. Braatz and M. Rost. Herr Kossak. | C. Trower (the African Blondin). 
Brown, Professor (Bicycle Per- | Madame Lawrence and troupe of | M. Valentine. 

former. Living Pictures | Mdlle. Victoria. 
Madame Cashmore. James Mace (Statuary). Brothers Wainratta. 
M. and Madame Christof. Majilton. 


DRAMATIC DIFFICULTIES. 


The following is part of the preface to a little French farce, called Le Petit Mattre-malgré 
lui, and the circumstances, however laughable they may appear to a reader, must have 
been teazing and vexatious for an author :— 

** After writing and getting the following trifle received and rehearsed, not without 
much trouble, the day for its performance was announced, but, on the instant of drawing 
up the curtain, the principal performer running across the stage with thoughtless eager- 
ness, met with the head of a candle snuffer, making his way in an opposite direction, full 
speed ; the concussion stunned and laid both r= on the floor; they were much hurt, 
and the business of the evening was postponed. Being advertised a second time, a fort- 


night after, the principal actress, a woman not given to excess, became so intoxicated with 
a cordial, called Parfaite Amour, which had been recommended by an attendant at the 
theatre for a stomach complaint, that she was neither able to stand nor speak. On at- 
tempting a third representation, things at the commencement seemed to proceed smoothly, 
but in an interesting scene between a lover and his mistress, the actors of which had, in 


fact, once been the characters they represented; the hero in a transport of passion, 
inflamed by the part he played, and probably stimulated by a recollection of his former 
attachment, ventured on a kiss. The lady, disgusted at his former inconstancy or his 
present indecorum, saluted him with a smart box on the ear, which he repaid with interest ; 
and they proceeded to abuse each other in gross terms, in the face of the audience ; after 
considerable delay, and an apology from the offenders, they were permitted to proceed, 
and the piece succeeded.” 

It has been frequently remarked that the comedies of the French, although they are 
so gay and lively a people, are for the most part solemn and grave—rather conversation 
pieces than dramatic performances ; genteel sentimental plays, to which the contradictory 
name of cémédie larmoyante has been given, very different from that broad farce and 
coarse humour which produces such thunders of applause on the English stage. 


DIET OF VOCALISTS DURING PERFORMANCE. . 


We have the authority of a Vienna paper for this account of the refreshments which the 
singers at the opera there are in the habit of taking between the acts to keep their voices 
in good order. Each singer, it appears, has his or her own peculiar specific. The Swedish 
tenor Labatt takes ‘‘two salted cucumbers” for a dose, and declares that this vegetable 
is the best thing in the world for strengthening the voice and giving it ‘the true metallic 
ring.” The other singers, however, do not seem to be of this opinion. Sontheim takes a 
pinch of snuff and drinks cold lemonade; Wachtel eats the yolk of an egg beaten up with 
sugar; Steger, ‘‘the most corpulent of tenors,” drinks “‘the brown juice of the gam- 
brinus ;” Walter, cold black coffee ; Niemann, champagne ; and Tichatchek, mulled claret. 
Ferenczy, the tenor, smokes one or two cigars, which his colleagues regard as so much 
poison. Mdlle. Braun-Brini takes after the first act a glass of beer, after the third and 
fourth a cup of café au lait, and before the great duet in the fourth act of the ‘* Huguenots” 
always a bottle of Mott Crémant Rosé. Nachbaur munches bonbons during the perform- 
ance; Riibsam. the baritone, drinks mead; Mitterwurzer and Kindermann suck dried 
plums ; Robinson, another baritone, drinks soda-water; Formes takes porter, and Arabanek 
Gumpoldskirchner wine! The celebrated baritone Beck, on the other hand, takes nothing 
at all, and refuses to speak. Draxler smokes Turkish tobacco and drinks a glass of beer. 
Another singer, Dr. Schmid, regulates his diet according to the state of his voice at the 
time. Sometimes he drinks coffee, sometimes tea, and a quarter of an hour afterwards 
lemonade, mead, or champagne, taking suuff between whiles, and eating apples, plums, 
and dry bread. 
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Ow La Gree 


FROM THE 


DIARY OF AN OLD ACTOR. 


From a bundle of faded pocket-books, which include the record of an Actor’s life through 
twenty years of the last and thirty years of the present century, the following extracts have 
been taken. They have no pretension to more interest than may be derived by the reader 
from a comparison between times past and present, and require no further preface than 
the assurance that they are genuine excerpts from the diary of a Comedian who for more 
than thirty years filled a prominent position at Covent Garden Theatre, and who for as 
long a period has quitted the stage of life. 


Turspay, Jury 26, 1804.—The Covent Garden season closed last night with the new opera of 
The Cabinet and Valentine and Orson. £173 inthe house. Set off for Birmingham in the 
Balloon coach—fare two guineas—from the Swan with Two Necks, Lad-lane. Started at five 
o'clock p.m., and reached Birmingham at eleven o’clock next day. Found George Frederick 
Cooke playing Iago. 

Aveust 13.—The “ Young Roscius” made a great hit as Young Norval, in Douglas. A won- 
derful Boy. A Prodigy. He has Twenty guineas a night, and is well worth it. 

Avaust 23.—Having seen Young Roscius in Rolla, Richard the Third, Hamlet, and R meo, 
write to Farley to communicate to Mr. Harris, of Covent Garden, that I thought the boy worthy 
his immediate attention. His name is Henry Betty. He has just been engaged for four nights 
more at twenty-five guineas a night. 

SerremBer 1.—In consequence of what I wrote to Farley, Mr. Harris despatched Mr. Barlow 
to Birmingham on Wednesday last to engage young Betty. I introduced Barlow to the father, 
and terms were proposed which seem satisfactory. 

November 26.—T. R. C., G. doing good business. Richard the Third and Raymond and 
Agnes. The Young Roscius arrived this morning, at half-past one, at Richardson’s Hotel. By 
mere accident, for I was going along the Piazza at the time, I was the first person to shake 
hands with him and welcome him to London. 

DeceMBER 1.—Master Betty, the Young Roscius, made his first appearance in London at Covent 
Garden Theatre, as Selim, in Barbarossa, and met with such a reception as I never before wit- 
nessed. The house was crowded at an early hour—great overflow. I took my place in the pit 
by five o’clock, and never felt more gratification, though I had seen him frequentiy before. He 
is, indeed, the wonder of his age. 

1805. OcrospER 15.— Chapter of Accidents and The Turnpike Gate (T.R. C. G.). A Mr. Liston 
made his debut as Jacob Gawky. Well received. Told me he should have preferred a serious 
part to open in, for which I do not think his face would have qualified him. 

1806. DrceMBER 29. George Barnwell, and a new Pantomime called Mother Goose, which 
succeeded admirably, contrary to general expectation, and due I think in a great measure to the 
exertions of Grimaldi, who put forth all his energies. Very little money had been expended 
on the scenery. The Drury Pantomime, produced three days before the usual time to take the 
wind out of the Covent Garden sails, proved a decided failure. : 

1807. May 12.—Incledon’s benefit. The Woodman and Prisoner at Large. £706 in the house. 
The greatest house ever known at Covent Garden. Lucky Incledon! 

1808. Aprit 2.—Merchant of Venice and a burlesque melodrama called pie and Bridge- 
tine. The piece was completely damned, and I should think will never be repeated. This 
evening honest John Ledger departed this life about 9. Having been seized seven hours before 
with a paralytic stroke. Alas, poor Jack ! 

Aprit 8.—Attended honest John Ledger’s funeral at St. Paul’s, Covent-garden. There were 
thirteen mourning coaches—four mourners in each. 68 was the age inscribed. Never knew a 
man more respected, and for twenty years never heard him called anything else but ‘* honest 
Jack Ledger.” A name that a man may be really proud to bear whilst living, and which ought 
to keep his memory green when dead. [‘The John Ledger here referred to was a very useful 
Actor of small parts at Covent Garden and the Haymarket, but he was more highly valued as 
a confidential messenger on all theatrical business, his integrity and diligence securing for him 
the esteem alike of the Proprietors and the company. 

1808. SEPTEMBER 20,—This morning I was awakened about twenty minutes past four by an 
alarm of fire. Startled by finding Covent Garden Theatre in a complete blaze. By ten o'clock 
it was entirely destroyed. together with several houses in Bow-street. Several lives were lost. 
It has not been discovered by what means the Theatre took fire. A meeting of the company 
took place. The Opera House offered and accepted. The last pieces played in old Covent 
Garden Theatre were Pizarro and Portrait of Cervantes. I spoke the last words on the stage. 

SepremBeR 26.—Opened the Opera House with Douglas and Rosina. A great house. 

DecemBER 5,—Closed at the Opera House on Saturday with Macbeth and Forest of Herman- 
stadt. This evening opened at the Little Theatre in the Haymarket with The Mountaineers 
and The School for Authors (by Tobin). Went off well. 

DecemBer 31.—Evile and Mother Goose, Saw the Prince of Wales lay the first stone of the 
New Covent Garden Theatre. 
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1809. Frrpay, Feprvary 24.—Dined at the Piazza. At eleven o’clock I was responding to 
the toast of “ The Drama,” when my speech was interrupted by loud cries of “fire” without. 
Great excitement—found it was Drury Lane Theatre, all ina blaze, and by three in the morning 
poor old Drury was smouldering in its ashes. 

Monpay, June 29.—Last night but two of the Covent Garden company playing at the Little 
Haymarket. Rule a Wife and Have a Wife and Valentine and Orson. Benefit of “ Gentle- 
man Lewis,” and last night of his ever appearing on any stage. A great house—over four 
hundred pounds. Donne received, this day, 5,000 guineas for his premises in Bow-street. 
All property in this neighbourhood greatly increasing in value. 

Monpay, SEPTEMBER 18.—The New Covent Garden Theatre opened this evening with Macbeth 
(in which, curiously enough, I spoke the first line) and Quaker. Notaword heard afterwards 
of either play or farce, on account of rise of prices, private boxes, &c. 

Turspay, SEPTEMBER 19.—Beggars’ Opera and Is He a Prince? A complete riot again— 
not a word heard. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20.—Richard the Third and Poor Soldier. Riot continued. 

TuuRspDAY, SEPTEMBER 21.—Love in a Village and Who Wins. Worse and worse. 

Fripay, SEPTEMBER 22.—John Bull and Quaker. Audience more uproarious than ever. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23.— Woodman and Raising the Wind. The noting greater than ever. 
Mr. Kemble told the rioters that Catalini had relinquished her engagement, that the books of 
the Theatre should be referred to a Committee to decide upon prices, and that in the meantime 
the house should be shut up. 

Wepyespay, OctospEer 4.—Beggars’ Opera and Is He a Prince? Though the Theatre 
reopened this evening after the decision of the Committee, there was as much rioting as ever. 

Turespay, DecemBer 5.—Beggars’ Opera and Blind Boy. The row, which has continued 
every night since the Theatre was opened, has been this night worse than ever, Brandon losing 
his action with Clifford in the Court of Common Pleas. 

Tuurspay, December 14.—Provoked Husband and Tom Thumb. Great meeting at the 
Crown and Anchor of the ‘O,P.’s.” Kemble went. Explanations. 

Fripay, December 15.—Wheel of Fortune and Blind Boy. £666 in the Theatre, All 
settled between the public and the manager, 

1810. Monpay, SerpremBer 10,—Opened Covent Garden with Beggars’ Opera and Raising the 
Wind. Davenport played Peachum on account of Munden being ill of the gout at Liverpool. 
The “ N. P. B.” (no private box) row commenced again. The row was not very strong as to 
numbers, yet powerful enough to completely interrupt the performance. I don’t think it will 
last. 

Monpay, SEPTEMBER 24.—E vile and Mother Goose. After the row had become so great 
that the Managers determined to shut up the Theatre for a week, the house was reopened this 
evening. The rivate boxes were all, except six, thrown open to the public, and everything 
passed off very tranquilly in consequence. 


Co the Anacted, 


BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 





GREAT cry has lately gone up from the unacted, complaining of a 
monopoly of the stage by a small set of playwrights, who sreviie the 
London Theatres with pieces, to the total exclusion of the efforts of 
€ ‘all new-comers. That something like a monopoly practically exists in 
this department of literature is not to be denied, but the idea which 
seems to prevail among the unacted, that it is favoured by the 
managers, is a most erroneous one. Consider for a moment. A 
monopoly in any profession, or business, invariably puts the buyer at a 
disadvantage. Monopolists are in a position to dictate their own 
terms. Is it reasonable, then, to suppose that the managers so love those 
gentlemen, who enjoy a monopoly of playwriting, that, in order to support them in 
their monopoly, and pay them large sums of money, they persistently refuse to 
listen to young aspirants, who are willing to provide them with good pieces on 
much more reasonable terms ? The very idea of such a thing is preposterous. The 
real truth of the matter is that the managers entertain towards the gentlemen 
who monopolize their stages a feeling the very reverse of love. The most 
ardent desire of their hearts is that some young fellows would come forward to 
dispute the field with the so-called monopolists, and, if possible, push them from 
their stools. But those capable young dramatists are not to be found. I do not 
say that among the many aspirants to dramatic honours there are not men 
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ssing the natural qualifications for the successful pursuit of the art of play- 
writing. On the contrary, I have always held the belief—and hold it very 
strongly—that there are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it, 
So little am I impressed with the high intellectual superiority of the 
majority of the literary men, in any department of letters, whose fame sounds 
so loudly in the public ear, that I believe if a net were at any time cast across, 
say the Strand or Fleet-street, there would be caught in it a number of men with 
as good brains in their heads as the best that fame has trumpeted. I cannot 
conceive anything so absurd as to imagine that the few persons who write 
our books, newspapers, magazines, reviews, and plays, possess a monopoly of 
the brains that are served out to a people. I think it probable that brains are 
served out in as fair a proportion as anything else that is given to man—as for 
example, beauty, stature, physical strength, digestion. And this brings me to 
the pith and marrow of what I have to say to the unacted. It is not because 
you are wanting in natural capacity that your plays are rejected by the 
managers, but because you have not learned your—I will not say art, but—trade. 
A play must be regarded, from one essential point of view, in the same light as 
a pair of shoes. It will be admitted, I suppose, that a man cannot make a 
good, well-fashioned, serviceable pair of shoes unless he have served an appren- 
ticeship to the trade, and perfected himself by close observation of others and 
by practice. The would-be dramatist, however, is apt to think that nothing is 
necessary for the —— of a play, which should be in some degree a work 
of art as well as skill, but pen, ink, and paper, and such ideas as may be loosely 
floating in his head. I have found, in the experience of some years, that when a 
young aspirant author comes, with an article, or a piece, in his pocket, to a man 
who has made a reputation, and is supposed to have some influence with the 
employers of literary labour, and asks for assistance in getting the article or 
piece accepted—I have found invariably that the aspirant author desires his 
maiden article to appear in some journal or periodical of the very jirst class, and 
that his piece is not a modest little farce or comedietta, but a full-grown drama 
or poetical play. He wants to vault at one bound into the position which the 
man of reputation has only arrived at by years of study, and toil, and wear and 
tear of both body and soul. There is no royal road to literary success. Don’t 
imagine because some writer suddenly attains to fame that he has achieved it 
by asingle coup. Make inquiries, and you will find in every case—there is 
scarcely an exception to this rule—that the author who suddenly bursts upon 
your view a star of the first magnitude has been bree and learning, and 
struggling— mayhap starving—for years, qualifying himself by practice, some- 
times in the very humblest walks of literature. Mr. Dickens was famous at 
three-and-twenty, but for many years before his celebrated sketches were 
accepted by the “ Morning Chronicle,” Mr. Dickens had been qualifying himself 
for authorship by constant practice as a reporter on newspapers. While yet a 
boy he had led a life of close application and drudgery. He had mastered the diffi- 
cult art of shorthand writing. Before he became a great author he was one of 
the most accomplished shorthand writers on the Press. Mr. Thackeray had 
reached middle age before he made himself known to the public. He had tried 
and tried again, first with his pencil, then with his pen, and had felt the 
smart of many failures. After he became famous as a novelist he tried his 
hand at a play, which, though endorsed with the great name of Thackeray, no 
manager would accept—because it was not actable. John Philip ground colours 
and painted signboards before his pictures reached the line in the Royal Academy. 
With regard to the men whose plays now occupy the stage, there is not one 


who has not served a long apprenticeship to his art, beginning with humble 
efforts in the form of charades or farces, never played anywhere, —_ perhaps 
y 


in schoolrooms or back drawing-rooms. One of the most deservedly popular 
dramatists of the day wrote some fifty or sixty pieces of one kind or another 
before he made a mark in London. As a rule, young writers proceed as if 
there were nothing to learn in the art, as if the faculty for playwriting were a 
natural gift, requiring no cultivation whatever. This is why so many of them 
fail to obtain even icealen The manager sees at a glance that they have 
not acquired the rudiments of their trade, and he does not trouble himself to 
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look for genius, which in a rude and undigested state is less available than 
the mere carpentering of some well practised-hack. I have the warmest 
sympathy with the unacted (because I was once unacted myself, and suffered 
many disappointments before I qualified myself for acceptance), and I utterly 
detest the mocking spirit in which they (the unacted) have lately been met 
by some of their advisers. I cannot conceive anything more cruelly insolent 
than to tell aspirant dramatic authors to “burn their manuscripts and try to 
earn an honest living.” The anacted may well suspect an existing monopoly, 
and a conspiracy against them, when they are treated in this fashion. Surely 
there could be no worthier ambition than the aspiration to follow, though it 
may be in the humblest capacity, the craft of Shakspeare ; no more honourable 
mode of getting a living than by instructing and amusing one’s fellow-men, 
Young dramatic authors must never hope for any fostering or encouraging aid 
from managers. They have not the time, if they had the judgment, to hunt 
for and discover talent, either among authors or actors. As in every other 
pursuit, the author or actor must force himself into notice. When he meets 
with rebuff he must say, like young Disraeli, “The time will come when you 
shall take my plays ;” and if he have any real stuff in him, and the courage 
to work and wait, he will succeed. It is no use to sit in the ditch and call 
upon Hercules. Of course there are many aspirants who have no real stuff in 
them, and can never possibly succeed. Dismissing these from consideration, let 
me offer to the capable few some friendly counsel, founded on knowledge 
laboriously gained, and on experience dearly bought. Begin at the beginning. 
Write a charade or a farce. If you wish to study to the best advantage, don’t 
alone read plays, but see them acted. You will not learn much by seeing a play 
acted once. On the first occasion you will be carried away by the interest, or 
fun, or some other quality of the piece. See it again and again when your 
interest is sated, and you will be able to watch the method by which the 
author produces his effects. There are a hundred little arts and artifices in the 
mere mechanism of writing the smallest. piece, of which the tyro knows nothing. 
You will learn more at a . single rehearsal than you could acquire in years of 
casual observation from the front. You will see, so to speak, how the tool 
is used, how the joints are put together, how the corners are rounded off 
with a touch, It is utterly vain and hopeless to expect a manager to look at 
your play or drama, if you cannot satisfy him in some way that you have 
worked at your trade. If you want to make him a pair of Wellington boots 
show him a pair of baby’s shoes that you have made. When he sees that you 
are a workman, he will not be indisposed to listen to your proposition for 
providing him with Wellington boots.. But even at this point it is not well to 
set to work on the Wellingtons until you get an order for them. The only 

way of obtaining an order that I know of, isto get hold of a manager and tell him 
what a wonderful pair of boots you propose to build for him. Tell him what a 
sensation the high heels will cause, what admiration will be ‘excited by the 
patent toe-pieces. See that you have all the latest improvements. This you 
may say is putting dramatic writing on a low footing. I admit that ; but if you 
wish to conquer in this field you must stoop to learn the elements of strategy. 
When you get your chance you may aim as high as you like. It is because 
you aim too high at first, before you get accustomed to the use of the bow and 
arrow, that you so often miss the mark. I have spoken so far of the mere 
mechanical part of playwriting, because it is most essential that that should be 
learned, A man may be a clever playwright without possessing high literary 
qualifications, but I question if a literary man can ever become a good dramatist, 
in the highest sense of the word, without learning the mechanism of his art, 
and practically studying the stage. It is for want of this study that so many able 
literary men do notsucceed, Jt is a great failing of aspirants to believe, because 
they write plays in blank verse and five acts, that they are doing something 
superior and legitimate. The great masters of the dramatic art wrote in blank 
verse, but the blank verse would not have preserved their plays if they had 
not put poetry and dramatic incidents and character into them, besides. When 
these are wanting a play is all the more intolerable because of its blank verse. 
We may learn to become playwrights ; we cannot learn to become poets. 
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The Stage in Jamaica, 





BY GODFREY TURNER. 






HE people of ancient Rome called for their amusements in the same 
ery with which they demanded bread. Both kinds of nourishment, 
indeed, have been almost equally a matter of continual craving 
among men, wherever men have banded themselves in any sort 
of citizenship, however rude. Where corn grows—and in one or 
other of its beneficent varieties, wheat or maize, it wil! be found i | 
growing in all latitudes, between the Arctic and Antarctic seas— 
there also, I doubt not, life and its unsubstantial seemings are 
reflected by the poor player, with little dress or decoration, but still 
to large and appreciative audiences, Of the drama in very strange 

lands and in extremely savage communities I am not qualified by actual obser- 

vation to testify ; but the least ordinary state of the stage with which travel has 
made me acquainted exists, ordid exist, at Kingston in the island of Jamaica; and 

I have ventured to think that some account of the only place of theatrical enter- 

tainment in the midst of a population numbering between four and five hundred 5 

thousand persons will not be absolutely barren of interest to readers more or less ip 

concerned with matters theatrical. It stands on record, or I am mistaken, that a 

a great London theatre was once closed “ in consequence of the excessive heat of i} 

the weather.” There is nu day in the year that would not, on the same grounds, A} 

fairly excuse the shutting up of the theatre at Kingston. The difference of tem- tia} 

| 





perature in the Januaries and Julys of Jamaica is very little, and this may be Hl 
one of the reasons why there is no fixed season for dramatic performances there. ii 
Of course the theatre is planned, like all the buildings in a tropical climate, in a i 
way that tempers it as much as possible to conditions of the atmosphere and of i 
physical geography. A brief sketch of a Jamaican dwelling-house will suggest } 
the considerations that govern architecture in an island of the Antilles, where i ; 
the good people pray every Sunday to be delivered from “ hurricane and earth- 
quakes” with a regularity as devoutly commonplace as their supplications for 
»rotection against all the other ills of human life. We will take for our model a 
ouse of the best kind, such as a white family of good social position would 
inhabit. For its base, with a foundation sunk very little, if at all, below the iP 
surface of the earth, we have a brick platform from seven to ten feet high. In AE 
some positions this will often be washed by floods ; and its purpose, therefore, is i 
to keep the living part of the house high and dry. It is, however, used as offices 
in the daytime by the servants, who do not sleep there, but in barracks or 
huts at a little distance, the cooking likewise being performed in a kitchen 
removed from the house. On the brickwork basement which I have described 
stands the dwelling proper, a wide, one-storeyed edifice of wood, with a long ie 
verandah, and with its bed chambers branching off on either side from two large 
central rooms, with polished floors of creole mahogany, or some native wood 
stained to the same dark rich colour. There are no windows, or rather there is i 
not a pane of glass to exclude the air ; but the upper parts of all the doors and 
as much wall-space as possible are open to admit the air, and fitted with jalousie : 
blinds to keep out the sun. The flimsiness of the building, it will be observed, 
surpasses that of a “ semi-detached villa” in any one of our London suburbs ; tf 
but there is a method in the builder’s avoidance of substantiality. Where houses 4 \ 
are subject to the perpetual chances of being shaken down, let them have also a 
the chance of being shaken down easily, and with a minimum of danger to ' 
the people who live in them. The theatre and all the public edifices of 
Jamaica are constructed on the same principles, though not exactly on the 
same plan, as the private houses. You reach the main portion of the building 
by a flight of wooden steps, and you perceive all the arrangements for admitting i 
cool breezes and excluding heat and rain that are to be found in the dwellings of 
the upper and middle classes of Jamaica society. The lobbies are as open to the 
outer air as a verandah, being only protected from rain by the broad-bladed 
F 
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blinds IT have mentioned. This unavoidable arrangement is doubly destructive 
of any acoustic property that may belong to the plan of the building ; for not 
only do the voices on the stage pass through the walls of the theatre like a sieve, 
but the sounds outside percolate in like manner, and mingle with the actor’s 
dialogue sometimes very curiously. The theatre was built principally by the 
citizens of Kingston, who retain such rights in it as to prohibit any exclusive 
entertainments. That is to say, if amateurs choose to perform there, as they 
often do, they are bound to undergo the same publie ordeal as professional actors. 
The tickets must be sold to any one applying for them, but the price can be fixed 
by the vendor. I saw The Corsican Brothers played there by the crew of 
one of Her Majesty’s ships of war, and afterwards the officers acted in a farce, 
the female characters in both pieces being represented by boys. The Keans had 
visited Jamaica some little time before I was on the island, but I think they only 
gave Shakspearean readings, At all events, the sole reminiscence of Mr. Charles 
Kean which I happened to hear was from the officers of the Sixth Regiment at 
Newcastle, a romantic mountain station commanding a view so lovely that the 
tragedian, who was then engaged in an extensive tour, and had Jooked upon much 
beautiful scenery, declared, when on a visit to poor Colonel Hobbs, and often 
afterwards, that he had never beheld so fair a sight. Coming down, about four 
thousand feet of precipitous rock, clothed with the wondrous vegetation of the 
Antilles, to the sandy neighbourhood of Kingston, and to its oddly-built theatre, 
let me now proceed to state a few more facts concerning that establishment. It 
is, perhaps, the only well patronised theatre without a licence that I ever sat in, 
The Custos and Vestry have the letting of the house, and are responsible to the 
chief proprietors, the corporation of Kingston. The rent is fixed at 4/. for 
each night. and the ordinary prices of admission are, to dress circle and pit, 
four shillings, and to upper boxes, two shillings, there. being but a very 
small and inconvenient gallery, which is seldom if ever opened.- At the prices 
I have stated the receipts of a full house would not exceed, I was told, 1100. 
Mr. Morton Tavares, a white creole of Jamaica, and a Portuguese, I believe, by 
descent, has of late years been the manager. He has acted in the United States 
under the first half of his name, Morton, and has confined his efforts strictly 
to the “ legitimate” drama with considerable success. Indeed, though I never 
had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Tavares in any one of his tragic parts, I have 
heard him highly spoken of by General O’Connor, the commander-in-chief, 
who, with his amiable wife, encouraged the dramatic entertainments at Kingston 
very assiduously. Twelve weeks is the utmost term to which a season can be 
stretched at the Kingston theatre, the company playing three times a week. 
There are no runs of any favourite piece, and the term “sensation” would 
not be understood. The same audiences may be looked for again and again, 
so that frequent changes of the bill are necessary. The Jews of Jamaica, 
who are even stronger in numbers than the Scotch, are the principal sup- 
porters of the drama, and they are pretty exacting critics. As | have already 
intimated, the almost unvarying heat of winter and summer precludes the ide: 
of any fixed dramatic season ; but I dare say if good companies could be got 
together there might be two seasons every year instead of one, which is now the 
allotment. The average cost of a single performance, exclusive of salaries, but 
including every other possible expense, is about eighteen pounds. One of the 
most important of modern auxiliaries to stage effect is wanting in the Kingston 
theatre. The stage is lighted with cocoanut-oil lamps, and the front of the house 
with sperm candles, for Jamaica is innocent of gas! The seats are uncomfortable, 
almost of necessity, stuffed cushions being objectionable in a very warm climate. 
In fact the Governor himself must be content with a wooden bench when he 
goes tothe play. The scene-shifters and all the subordinates about the house are 
negroes, and their name is legion. I hope I shall not draw upon myself the rebuke 
of Mr. Constantine Burke, or of my good friend Mr. Gorrie, who is now a judge 
in the Mauritius, if I say that it takes at least two negroes to do any work that 
an English labourer would perform single-handed, and that those two or more 
negroes generally require sundry other negroes to talk to them and tell them 
how they are to go about the job. We have seen, incidentally, that the popu- 
lation of the island of Jamaica numbers more than 400,000 souls. The blacks 
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are about fifty to one of the white folks, and it is difficult to settle the pro- 
portion of brown people, or castes of all kinds, from Sambo to butter colour, 
inasmuch as every man, woman, and child with a drop of white blood in his, 
her, or its veins, will take the benefit of the doubtful advantage. Thus, in 
the last census returns, the actual number of whites, which may be fairly 
placed at seven or eight thousand, was nearly doubled by the encroachment of 
various shades of brown. Now I have already set forth the unquestionable 
truth that the playgoers of Jamaica are mainly drawn from the white minority ; 
and, owing to the trifling circumstance of the night-air between Kingston and 
Spanish-town being poisonous, no very considerable augmentation of the local 
audience can be looked for. Rational amusements, then, for the negroes, would 
seem to be out of the question ; nor, so far as I could discover, have they a 
single amusement of any kind except their “dignity ball.’ One of the last 
things said to me by an intelligent sugar-planter in St. Thomas-in-the-Vale 
was, “ You would be doing a service to the black population if you could per- 
suade an English proprietor of a Punch-and-Judy show to come out here, and 
you would at the same time make his fortune.” 
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A DRAMATIC SOUVENIR, 





BY PETER BURKE, SERJEANT-AT-LAW. 





* T is a fact no less true than creditable, with regard to the profession of 


the Stage, that of all enlightened bodies of society, from the prince and 
peer downwards, the dramatic class has been the most free from 
charges of a criminal nature. Very few memorable convictions for 
indictable offences, if any, beyond the one her’ related, appear on the 
records of our courts against actors. There is no known instance of a 
performer having been hanged, The poor player, more often perhaps 
than any other educated man, has to undergo the hardships and heart- 
burnings of penury and neglect, exercising his gentle craft amidst the 
severest adversity, suffering sometimes even to utter starvation ; yet, 
be it to his honour said, wretchedness tempts him not to err against public jus- 
tice. Though the terms of rogue and vagabond might, by the very law which he 
respected, be cast until recently upon him, his wont has been to remain a good 
citizen still. He struts and frets his hour in mimic crime, it is true, to point the 
moral ; but his private life usually passes too harmlessly and unobtrusively to 
adorn the tale. The custom goes to adduce and argue much against the 
immorality of the Stage ; still its worst enemies can lay little or nothing further 
at the door of its greatest votaries than the frolic deer-stealing in his youth of 
our immortal player-poet, and the rash act of sudden violence here narrated of 
an actor-dramatist, whose name will also last while English literature endures.’’ 
I wrote these remarks some sixteen years ago in my Romance of the Forum, 
and since that period there may be instanced against what I say the recent 
assassination of the President of the United States by an actor, but I look upon 
that murderer as a sheer political lunatic, and his deed the result of downright 
insanity. It can nowise form a case in point. However, I am glad to find that 
during these sixteen years, the social position of players has still further 
increased, and that when talent and conduct put them forward, they invariably 
take standing among the other ladies and gentlemen of the land. But to come to 
Macklin and his eccentric career. Charles Macklin—one of that right royal and 
right worthy dynasty of actors, which, through Kemble, Siddons, Cooke, Kean, 
Macready, Phelps, and Anderson, has come down to the present day—was 
originally named McLaughlin. He was born in the county of Louth, in Ire- 
land, in 1690, or, as some say, with more wn in 1700, of humble Lut 
respectable parentage. He owed his early education to the kind protection of a 


widow lady of fortune, related to the noble house of Bessborough, and it was 
while in her family that his taking a part in a Christmas schoolboy performance 
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of the tragedy of The Orphan, led to his subsequent devotion to the stage, 
He went to London, and in course of time rose to the highest eminence as an ac tor 
and a dramatie writer. His representation of the character of Shylock is reported 
to have been as novel as it was perfect, and his comedy of The Man of the World 
is probably one of the best in the English language. Macklin was himself a 
singular character ; he was blunt and rough to an extreme degree in his language 
and manner; he was haughty and independent in spirit, and very irritable in 
temper, his violence of disposition often leading him to brutality. Yet with all 
this he was one of the kindest of men, a warm friend and a devoted husband and 
father. ‘The occurrence which placed him in the dock of a court of justice hap- 
pened before he had reached the zenith of his fame, which he did not do until 
his success as Shylock, in 1741. Charles Macklin was tried at the Old Bailey on 
the 10th of May, 1735. The indictment was for the murder of Thomas Hallam, 
by thrusting a stick into his left eye, and thereby giving him one mortal wound, 
of which wound he languished till the next day, and then he died. The jury 
found the prisoner guilty of manslaughter, and the result of this conviction, 
which made the offence a felony, with benetit'of clergy, was, according to the 
ridiculous practice of that day, that Macklin was burnt in the hand and 
discharged. Hallam, the victim of Macklin’s irritable temper, was a performer of 
little merit, and during the dull period of the dramatic season set up a theatrical 
hooth in Bartholomew Fair, where, on one occasion, was played The Comicat 
Humours of Squire Softhead and his man Bullcalf, and the Whimsical Distresses 
of Mother Catterwall !” The fatal result arising from his quarrel with Hallam 
did not suppress the irritability of his disposition, although in the instance we 
are about to narrate he seems not to have been so reprehensible as in the former 
ease. During the run of Wycherley’s Plain Dealer, the person who was to 
perform Jerry Blackacre being suddenly taken ill, to ‘prevent a disappointment 
on the part of the audience, Macklin was applied to, and readily undertook the 
character. Some difference now arose between him and Quin upon the 
propriety of wearing red breeches in the part. Quin rudely necosted Macklin, 
Macklin remonstrated with him, when Quin threw an orange in his face. A 
violent scuffle ensued, in which Macklin was the victor, and his antagonist in 
consequence of the beating he received was for some time covfined to his bed. 
When Macklin had reached his sixty-third year, while still as stout as ever in 
fame and constitution, he imagined that it was time for him to retire from the 
stage : he accordingly made (what turned out to be) a temporary secession. In 
lieu of his profession, he set about executing a scheme of achieving his fortune 
by the establishment of a tavern and coffee-house in the Piazza, Covent-garden : 
to this he afterwards added a school of oratory, upon a plan hitherto unknown 
in England, founded upon the Greek, Roman, French, and Italian societies, 
under the title of the “ British Inquisition.” The first part of this - un was 
opened on the llth of March, 1754, by a public ordinary, which was to take 
place daily at four o'clock, the price being three shillings each person, with 
allowance of port, claret, or whatever spirituous liquor the party should choose. 
The arrangement of the ordinary was this. Dinner was announced by public 
advertisement to be ready at four o’clock, and, just as that hour struck, a large 
bell, aflixed to the top of the house, gave notice of the approaching repast. This 
bell continued ringing for about five minutes ; the dinner was then ordered to be 
dished, and in ten minutes afterwards it appeared upon the table ; after that, 
the outer room door was shut, and no other guest admitted either for love or 
money. Macklin himself always brought in the first dish, habited in an appro- 
priate suit of clothes, with a napkin slung across his left arm ; and he then 
remained to superintend his waiters, whom previous drilling had accomplished 
in the art of attending silently and noiselessly, according toa system of signs. 
This arrangement, it is said, imposed a useful constraint upon the guests, and 
while the concern lasted there occurred fewer quarrels than were then unhappily 
but too usual in such places. Of the other part of Macklin’s scheme, which he 
called the “ British Inquisition,’ the main features were public discussion, 
directed by Macklin, on history, literature, art, and science, and lectures of his 
own on elocution and dramatic action. The following passages from his first 
advertisement give further explanation of the plan. ‘ At Macklin’s great room 
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in Hart-street, Covent-garden, this day, being the 21st November, 1754, will be 
commenced the ‘ British Inquisition.” The doors will be opened at five, and the 
lecture will begin precisely at seven o'clock, every Monday and Friday evening ; 
ladies will be admitted. Price one shilling each person. The first lecture will 
be on-/lamlet. N.B. The question to be debated after this day’s lecture will be 
‘Whether the people of Great Britain have profited by their intercourse with, or 
their imitation of, the French nation ? N.B. This evening the public subserip- 
tion card-room will be opened. Subscriptions taken in by Mr. Macklin.” Both 
at the ordinary and at the more intellectual entertainment, the company 
generally consisted of authors, players, templars, and lounging men about town. 
In this “ British Inquisition” the Right Hon. Edmund Burke was a debater, 
whether a leading one or not is unknown, but certainly much so to his own satis- 
faction and advantage. The dinner and debating scheme of Macklin ended in 
bankruptey—a fortunate result for the public, since its projector returned to the 
drama and the stage, to delight, when past eighty, his own and future ages with 
his creation of Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant, and to charm, until near his nine- 
tieth year, his audiences with his impersonations of that character and Shylock. 
Macklin died on Tuesday, the 11th July, 1797, singularly enough just two days 
after Edmund Burke breathed his last, at his lodgings in Tavistock-row, Covent- 
garden, at the advanced age of ninety-seven, and on the Saturday following his 
remaius were removed to Covent-garden Church, and placed in a vault close to 
the north gate of the churchyard, where his brother had some years previously 
been buried. During the course of this long life how many of those who had 
fretted their hour on the stage with him had preceded him, and were then peace- 
fully sleeping in that gloomy churchyard! The house in which Macklin died had 
been the residence of the hapless Miss Reay, a professional singer of high repute, 
who, on the 7th of April, 1779, was assassinated at the door of Covent-garden 
Theatre, by her devoted but distracted lover, the Rev. James Hackman. 
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“Gnprofessionals” in Andia. 
BY JOHN DALY BESEMERES. 


MONG the most confusing adventures of an [Indian journalist are the 
perpetually recurring, but always unexpected, calls of ‘ professors” of 
all kinds, who appear to arrive from all points of the compass, with the 
general expectation of “entertaining” those of Her Majesty’s subjects 
who may be located in any station where a newspaper is published, and 
the particular request to be favoured with an opportunity of giving the 
editor “a taste of their quality” there and then, with the view of elicit- 
ing from that functionary a preliminary paragraph in the way of puff 
or encouragement, which is, indeed, seldom denied if there appears to 
be the slightest excuse for its publication, Apart from the genuine 

desire to be amused by any one possessed of the talent or novelty to amuse them, 
which pervades all ranks of Indian society, it is painful to see persons, who, 
although destitute of these qualifications, are generally tolerably well educated, 
placed in the distressing predicament of having invested all their little store of 
cash in taking the Town Hall or the theatre, “for one night only,” and to with- 
hold from them such assistance as mere “ publicity” will give. In many cases, 
however, it might be next to impossible to afford even such publicity without 
some damaging qualification, if the editor were to allow himself to listen to, or 
witness, the specimens of their accomplishments which these persons would force 
upon him; and, as they usually come provided, Goodness knows how, with thick 
books, full of credentials, letters of congratulation, and cuttingsfrom foreign journals 
(which, if traced, would, I fancy, be often found to apply to somebody else), the 
newspaper formula of introduction is generally rapidly composed of a few sentences 
setting forth the “ proverbial dearth of amusement,” and “hailing the advent of 
Professor So-and-so,” who “ promises to relieve the monotony of the station” by 
performances “ which would appear to have been highly appreciated” (in Japan 
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or Burmah), drawing attention to the “announcement in another column” (videlicet 
the advertisement), and exhorting the residents,as they prize the reputation of the 
station, to “vindicate their taste by a large attendance” ai the first (and last) 
night of the entertainment in question—the proceeds of which are often sufficient 
to enable the performer to move on to some other place, not without a good- 
natured addition or two to his album of eulogies. In this way numbers of 
**wizards,” who have not the adroitness of an ordinary amateur conjuror ; “sable 
minstrels,” whose humour consists in what they call “ local hits,” meaning thereby 
the public retailing of all the scandal they can pick up at their hotel ; female 
vendors of hair-restoratives and millinery, who give vocal entertainments, with 
“imitations” of London performers whom they have never seen; inaudible 
“readers”” of Shakspeare and Tennyson ; biologists, who could not confuse a 
goose ; professors of horse-training, on the principle so successfully “ employed 
by Mr. Rarey” (which, however, they declare they discovered for themselves, 
before Rarey was born or thought of), in search of wild horses on which to exercise 
their ingenuity ; and a host of other simpletons and charlatans, are continually 
moving about from one side of the Indian continent to the other. These people, 
for the most part, have had no professional training whatever, and their audiences, 
who discover their mistake in the first hour or so of the “entertainment,” generally 
leave before it is concluded, with characteristic indolence taking no notice of their 
disappointment, and being too sensitive to acknowledge that they have been “sold.” 

This class of “performers” is bad enough, for there is no doubt that such repeated 
hoaxes have greatly weakened the confidence and curiosity of our otherwise liberal 
Anglo-Indian public, and tended to make them regard with doubt or hyper- 
criticism the very few really competent artistes who have been persuaded (to their 
cost) to visit India. It cannot be too generally known that, even in the capital 
cities of the different Presidencies, not more than three distinct audiences can be 
collected for one entertainment, however meritorious, while most of the stations 
will afford only one. All entertainments, too, must be given in what is humor- 
ously called the “ cold ” season, meaning about four winter months, and anything 
like competition—if two places of amusement are open on the same night—proves 
ruinous to both, the great mass of the European population being so active in 
utilizing the said cold season for pleasure parties that nearly everybody is engaged 
three or four times a week to balls, dinners, amateur theatricals, or excursions. 
The loss of time and expense of the voyages to and fro, and travelling backwards 
and forwards, must therefore, I fear, until the European population is greatly 
increased, make the professional visits of eminent artistes to India a very unre- 
munerative, though otherwise pleasant and interesting, speculation. And none 
but really eminent artistes have any chance of attaining popularity, because the 
great majority of the audience is so constantly visiting England, on leave or on 
business, and generally applies itself to amusement so industriously while at home, 
that the standard of taste, in itself higher than in less expensive places, is constantly 
renewed by the most recent experiences. But there is another class whose imposi- 
tions are even more prejudicial to the reputation of art in India than the charlatans 
whom I have already mentioned, I mean persons who boldly assume the names of 
performers of all kinds, not, perhaps, of the first eminence, but of sterling reputation 
and popularity, and pass themselves off, frequently without detection, either as the 
rightful possessors of those names or their near relatives. There is scarcely a 
vocalist of moderate repute (it would not do to take the greatest names in vain, 
while every English paper states their engagements at home) who is not liable to 
have his reputation pirated in this way ; | have even heard of a tavern-keeper in one 
of the largest Indian cities, who, relying on his being unknown to the respectable 
classes, has from time to time passed himself off as more than one well-known Lon- 
don singer. How I detected a singular impostor of this kind may form an apt 
conclusion of this sketch. A few years ago, it devolved upon me to pass several 
weeks in a remote station, on business totally unconnected with journalism, and, 
in the course of my stay there, a person bearing a name which had been held in 
deserved reputation some twenty years before, arrived in the place with his wife 
and child. Of course the lady was described as “ Miss”’ So-and-so, but he stated 
that she was his wife, and they gave some dramatic readings and theatrical per- 
formances with more success than might have been expected. Suddenly the 
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* gentleman” was rumoured to have given way to some strange and brutal out- 


bursts of passion against his wife, to the consternation and disgust of the other 
residents in the hotel where they lodged, and the charitable supposition that they 
proceeded from jealousy among the community at large. After one paroxysin of 
this kind, in which it was apprehended that murder might be committed, and for 
which he would assuredly have been taken to prison if he had been caught, it was 
reported that he had abscended, leaving his debts unpaid and his wife and infant 
penniless and destitute. The utmost sympathy was felt for the deserted woman, 
and, with the unfailing liberality ef Anglo-Indians, a subscription was raised to 
enable her to proceed to a city in the adjoining province where she expected to 
fiud employment. Not very long after her departure it began to be rumoured 
that the whole affair was a swindle, which had been successfully practised else- 
where. It was said to be the custom of this eouple, when their attraction began 
to wane, to “get up” this jealous farce, at the end of which the actor decamped, 
and the actress remained to profit by the contributions of the benevolent. The 
public bore this “ explanation” with the patient “shrug ’’ peculiar to the exposure 
of Anglo-Indian swindles, and probably no one expected ever to see the prime 
mover of it again. But it so happened that, a year or two afterwards, when en- 
gaged on the press in a pgy India some thousands of miles away from the 
scene of his former extent I was visited one morning by the identical here 
of it, with the identical photographs and prospectuses (or whatever they may be 
called), and, stranger than all, with a card on which figured the identical name 
under which he had passed before. He proposed, he said, to give some elocu- 
tionary and dramatic entertainments, and requested the usual “ publicity” &c., 
&c., in support of his claim to which he handed me his “testimonials.” I received 
him without any sign of recognition, never having spoken to him before, and, 
when he had “said his say,” I merely observed, ‘‘ You bear a name, Mr. ———-, 
which of itself ought to be a passport to the respect of every one who recollects 
the establishment of the ———. Pray are you related to the Mr. —-—~ whom 
I knew when a youth?” = The initials on his card were the same as those of the 
gentleman to whom I referred, but he coloured and stammered, and at last said 
that he “‘thought there was some relationship,” evidently feeling quite out of his 
depth as to who his “ original” really was. I pursued him coolly with the 
inquiry “ By-the-bye, 1 fancy that I remember you at ——— a year or two ago. 
Pray were you ever there?” I will not attempt to describe his sudden change of 
countenance as he replied, “Oh! then you knew of that unfortunate affair ? 
E-hem ! I can explain it quite satisfactorily. I will call again when you are not 
so much engaged.” (The sub-editor was sitting at another table in my office.) 
And with that, and several bows, he went his way. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that he did not “ call again,” and that he very quickly left the city. There 


was probably not another person in the place who had ever been in ———, and 
thus, perhaps, the name he bore was saved from further dishonour, and the public 
of Blankgunge were spared a subscription like the one raised at ———. 
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Some Olympic BHeminiscences, 
BY J. M. LANGFORD. 


HERE are few playgoers whose recollections carry them back five and 
thirty years but have pleasant memories of the Vestris management of 
the Olympic. And yet how almost hopeless a task it seems to endeavour 
to convey to those whose experience is of a more modern date any notion 
of the special attractions and characteristics of the performances at that 
house in those days. The theatre itself exists no longer. Old Astley’s 
rough building, partly constructed out of the timbers of a captured 
French man-of-war, was burned in 1849, and has been replaced by a 
handsome edifice, to which the scent of the roses does not belong. When 
Madame Vestris took the theatre it had gone through nearly all the 

vicissitudes of management—in a few mouths it was the most fashionable as well 
as the most popular resort in London. What audiences one saw there! The Duke 
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of Wellington tried in vain twice in one week to get places. There might be seen 
whenever there was a novelty, and not unfrequently during the successful run of a 
piece, the noble face of Lady Blessington, then in the ripeness of her gorgeous beauty, 
with the elegant D’Orsay by her side, and James Smith with his genial face bend- 
ing over her—there constantly the good-humoured countenance of Lord Chester- 
field—there the youthful Boz, in the first flush of his fame, and many other cele- 
brities of all sorts, with a pit ever crowded with an intelligent and appreciative 
audience. In those times there were no stalls, and the front rows were occupied 
by people who had proved their earnestness by coming early, and amongst 
whom might be found the best judges of acting or a play. Most of the 
actors, actresses, and authors, and a good many of those best known 
amongst the audiences are dead, and except as they may guess at it from 
the talents of a few survivors, the public of the present day can have no 
idea of the cleverness of the well-chosen company of artists who made the attrac- 
tions of the Olympic during these its palmy days. ,How is Madame Vestris her- 
self to be described? Pe srhaps no painter could—certainly no existing portrait 
does—give any true notion of her fascination. This may be because her charm 
was more in manner and expression than in the form of her features, which 
altogether were not even handsome, though the eyes were bright, the eyebrows 
well arched and strongly marked, and the mouth good; the figure, and it was, 
when necessary, freely exhibited, was remarkably well moulded—especially the 
legs. In relation to which it may be noticed that a characteristic of Madame 
Vestris’s assumption of male attire was, that with the dress she put on the 
demeanour of a man, and did not, as some actresses do, make a display of female 
attractions when in the garb of the other sex. For this reason-it was that what- 
ever costume she wore, and she did not shrink from the most classical male dress, 
the beauties she displayed seemed part of the character she assumed, and there 
was no touch of indelicacy whether she looped up one side of her drapery as 
Venus or wore the simple short chiton as Orpheus—in the latter part in fact she 
might have stepped from a Greek pedestal on to the stage. Madame Vestris had 
not strong powers of assuming character, but sufficiently strong to create a 
trustfulness in her audience, and she was remarkably clear in her intentions— 
there could be no doubt what she meant. She had a fine contralto voice, and 
was a thoroughly trained singer with a perfect,enunciation, There was a great 
charm in her manner of singing a parody ; she never lost sight of Mozart or 
Rossini whilst she was singing one of Mr. Planché’s or Mr. Dancés broadest 
travesties ; somehow she combined the effect of the melody and the fun, and ap- 
parently with perfect ease, and she could lend a grace to the commonest street tune. 
Madame Vestris had great propriety of demeanour on the stage, yet she could 
show her power over the audience at times. The writer recollects being present 
at the Olympic on an occasion when some people in a private box greatly annoyed 
the audience by loud talking. The annoyance went on all through the first piece, 
and was continued in the second, in which the manageress herself performed. 
Vestris was evidently angry; at last she came for ward to sing a ballad—the 
interruption was at its height - when, during the first verse of the song, Vestris 
stopped short, and, as had probably been arranged, the orchestra stopped at the 
same moment, so that nothing could be heard ‘but the loud talking from the ill- 
behaved people i in the box. A torrent of hisses soon quieted them, and it would 
seem made them ashamed of themselves, for, at the end of the piece, a 
bouquet was thrown from that box at Vestris's feet. She did not pick it up, and 
when the curtain fell there it lay near the foot-lights ; it was pulled in contemptu- 
ously by means of a broom thrust from beneath the curtain and was returned 
to the donors, Miss Foote made her last appearances on the stage during the 
early part of Madame Vestris’s first season at the Olympic — playing several times 
an old favourite part of her's, Annette, the Little Jockey, and also” Mary, Queen 
of Scots, in a drama of that name, for which assumption her appearance particu- 
larly fitted her. Miss Foote had no great faculty of personation, yet she filled up 
all the minor details of character carefully, and her grace and soft manner always 
won the good opinion of her public, and carried them with her in her acting. 
Some of Liston’s best parts were “ created” at the Olympic, and he was probably 
never seen to greater advantage than there. His quietest and best manner fitted 
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the house, and one of his richest displays of humour was in his last original part 
in a one-act farce, called 4 Peculiar Position. In this he personated an elderly 
cexcomb who believed himself to be irresistibly attractive to women, and this 
was a source not of gratification but of annoyance and perplexity to him, 
Nothing could exceed the grave mixture of disgust and resignation with which 
he permitted himself to be fallen in love with. A great feature of Liston’s 
humour was its stolidity—his own perfect immobility in the most ridiculous 
situations. A good instance of this was in The T'wo Figaros.. . Liston played the 
elder Figaro, and it fell to his lot to speak the tag of the piece which included an 
adaptation of two well-known lines by Pope. The audiences of those days had 
some slight acquaintance with literature, though the opportunity of being erudite 
in music-hall matters was denied them, and when Liston came forward and said 
‘** Tf to my share some human failings fall,” 


the house, ever recognisant of the actor's grotesqueness of features, and knowing 
the second line of the quotation, burst into roars of laughter that lasted some 
minutes ; not a muscle of his countenance did Liston move, not an attempt did 
he make to go on, till perfect quiet was restored, and then he spoke with most 
correct intonation, gravely, and as if there was or could be nothing comic in the 
application, the second line, 
‘** Look in my face and you'll forget them all.” 

Liston could combine broad humorous effects with the manner of perfect good breed- 
ing, and he was very happy in his assumption ofa fussy yet gentlemanlike perplexity 
whilst he could sink also into the thorough surly clown at times, as in Mr. Brown 
(Kill or Cure), in which Mrs. Orger had to say of him “ If there ever was a bear it’s 
Brown.” A speech which no one who heard will forget, with so much point was 
it spoken. A great part of Liston’s was the coachman in Leman Rede’s Old and 
Young Stagers ; the piece in which he introduced Charles Mathews to the 
Olympic public. Who that saw it will ever forget Liston in his state livery, with 
an enormous bouquet, as he came from the levée. With what magnificent pom- 
oa did he bear himself, and how stern was his reproval of his son for some 
evity of conduct. ‘‘In this house where his mother is—where / am’”’—and he 
looked as full-blown as the flowers at his button-hole. In several comediettas 
that were popular at the Olympic it was Liston’s good fortune to have with him 
in the cast Mrs. Orger, in her own line of parts one of the best actresses of the 
day, and a clever, highly cultivated woman. They played together with great 
effect in The Water Party, in Kill or Cure, and in Forty and Fifty. The last 
named was a pleasant little piece, built on the slightest foundations, but with a 
situation that gave opportunity for highly finished as well as humorous acting. 
Mrs. Orger, who came out at Drury Lane as Lydia Languish so far back as 1809, 
scarcely can be said to have found her true position till she went to the Olympic, 
where she had a long series of parts exactly suited to her special talents. The 
vulgarity, without coarseness, mixed with the most expansive kindheartedness, of 
her Mrs. Deputy Butts, in The Water Party, fixed her as a favourite by her first 
part at this theatre, and there were some capital bits of eccentricity in a person- 
ation piece said to be written by James Smith, called P.Q. ; or, Bachelors’ Wives, 
in which she appeared at about the same time. This lady had a fine figure, 
carried herself particularly well, and her face, without any striking power, was 
capable of great variety and delicacy of expression ; her voice, which she managed 
admirably, was incisive, though not strong, and in her assumptions she never 
went beyond characters of middle age, not having physique enough for the 
ordinary old woman of the stage. She was happy in the imitation of dialects, 
and her Prudence Me Intyre, in A Match in the Dark, was perfect in the purity 
and correctness of its northern Dorie. One of Mrs, Orger's best parts was the 
Baroness, in Ask no Questions, in which she played a wealthy titled French widow 
who had started in life asa vivandiére. Her sudden recognition of her first 
lover in the old invalide, whom her son, for a frolic, brings home to breakfast, 
was almost high tragedy, and nothing could be more natural than the impulse 
which led the Baroness to forget her dignity and to go through the military 
exercise at the veteran’s word of command as she had done in the old times of 
the Italian campaigns, when she marched at the head of the regiment. Her Mrs. 
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Piminy, in A Gentleman in Dificulties (which one cannot mention without re- 
curring to Liston), wasa delicious bit of affectation. Liston, in this piece, played 
the part of a gentleman “ in difficulties,” compelled to live abroad, and who comes 
on business with his wife to England as his own footman. Mrs. Piminy, a lump 
of affectation, is engaged as lady’s maid. Liston’s forgetting his assumed position, 
and taking the head of the table, to the horror of the guests, was capital ; so was 
his coolly taking a glass of sherry from his wife as he waited behind her chair, and 
sitting down on a sofa to drink it ; not less so his clumsiness in laying out the 
table, with the assistance of Mrs. Piminy, whose suspicions become excited, and 
who has ‘‘ never lived in a family where there was a crimini con.’ How good, 
too, was the actress’s manner in recommending to a dignified old lady an “ in- 
falliable” hair dye, and her wish that “ Mister Chawles” (Liston’s footman 
name) had been “slimmerer,” as they were to sit in the rumble together. Mrs. 
Orger was the original Fanny Pepper, in 7'wice Killed, nearly, if not quite, the 
best farce in the English language ; her simplicity in this part was exquisite, as 
was the persevering way in which she stuck like a leech to poor Mr. Facile after 
they became involved in a mutual trouble ; her spelling the name on the hamper, 
her helpless way of pouring out the wine, and her scream when she comes in 
with the supper tray, her throwing it over her head and walking about wildly 
with the fragments, are among the individual touches living in the recollection. 
When the O/d English Gentleman was revived at the Olympic, for Mr. W. Farren 
to appear in his favourite part of the squire, Mrs. Orger played the housekeeper, 
not exactly however as her great predecessor had played it. Mrs. Glover made 
the housekeeper a crafty, designing woman desirous to lead her master on to a 
proposal, Mrs. Orger made her an honest good woman, who is led to 
imagine that her master intends to marry her, but discovers her illusion, and 
resumes her proper position—a far more agreeable conception. Mr. W. Farren 
was at the Olympic for some seasons, under Madame Vestris, and here made 
numerous additions to his already extraordinarily wide range of characters. 
Besides the part which has just been spoken of, and which he dressed and looked 
admirably ~he hada marvellously fine manner on the stage—he appeared as Isaac 
Walton, in the nearest approach to a regular drama produced during the Vestris 
managewent, and, as Sir Plume, “ of amber snuff-box justly vain,” in a comedy 
founded on Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” in which there was a charming tableau 
of Belinda (Vestris) sleeping, attended by sylphs. He also personated both 
Voltaire and Frederick the Great in a clever two-act piece, called The Court of 
Old Fritz, produced in 1838. Mr. Farren’s manner was somewhat hard, but his 
dramatic instinct, and his skill in elaborating a character, were.remarkable, and 
he thoroughly understood the art of climax. It occurred to some clever author— 
Mr. Charles Dance was it not /—to dramatize a spelling-book, and accordingly 
Mr. W. Farren appeared as Dr. Dilworth, and a most amusing personage he 
made of the pedantic schoolmaster, who, though in great distress, refused to 
become secretary to a company organised to start omnibi—for “ How ”—-he was 
made to say— could a nominative plural in bi be made from a dative plural in 
ibus ?” So he preferred starvation to a false inflection. Another of Farren’s good 
parts here was in Why Did He Die? apiece which was said to have been sent 
into the theatre a three-act drama and which came out as a one-act farce. Mr. 
J. Bland was by no means an undistinguished member of the company. No one 
ever equalled him in a certain class of burlesque parts, such as Jupiter, in Olympic 
Revels ; Pluto, in Olympic Devils ; and Bluebeard, in the burlesque of that name. 
Mr. Bland was a good singer, and the fine music which was introduced into the 
burlesques of those days, lost nothing by his manner of delivering it ; he, like his 
manageress, had the art of giving effect to the original melody and the comic 
words, without sacrificing one to the other, and he had a special vein of humour 
of his own. The cruel laws of space compel the conclusion of these reminiscences 
which, slight as they are, may serve to recal pleasant times if they fail to fix 
their specialities. Nothing has been said about many members of the company, 
which included, to say nothing of living artistes, at times during the nine seasons 
that it was under the direction of Madame Vestris, Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs. Glover, 
Mr. Dowton, and Mr. Keeley, with other Jess known names. The management 
from beginning to end was unique and, to a considerable extent, initiative. 
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Madame Vestris was the first to furnish the stage ; before her time actors rarely 
had an opportunity of sitting down unless under a compulsory stage direction, 
and then only in utter discomfort, and the first burlesque of the modern school 
was produced on the opening night of her management. Under no direction was 
greater attention ever paid to propriety on the stage, and never was there a closer 
union between elegance and humour, between the amusing and the graceful, than 
existed in the performances at the Olympic from 1831 to 1839. 


—_——* 
ay Entertainment. 


BY H. J. BYRON. 











ANY years ago—I don’t care to say how many—I gave an entertain- 
ment. I may say with perfect truth that I gave it, for | never 
received any return for it. The orders patronized me very freely— 
rather too much so, and I flattered myself that they kept out 
the paying public. So one night I suspended the free list. The 
room was not good upon that occasion. Possibly my man of 
business—a friend, of course—was not altogether up to his 
work ; possibly the utter absence of posters, bills, and programmes 
from the doors and windows of the shops may have had something 
to do with it. The non-appearance of the advertisements (which, 

when they did get inserted, were placed by some accident amongst those of the 

funeral furnishers) may have militated against that world-wide publicity I 

should have liked to command. There were all sorts of reasons which, like the 

famous “ flattering unction,” I laid to my soul rather than dare to dream of the 
entertainment being dull. That was impossible. Those few friends who had 
heard it at my rooms (and who did not come to “‘spoil their first impression,” 
as they said, by witnessing it when delivered to an unthinking and unpaying 
public) pronounced it admirable, as they also did the cold beef and pickles which 
concluded the evening’s programme. Severe folks declared the whole thing 

“stale, flat, and unprofitable.” As to the last adjective, I agreed with the severe 

folks entirely. But to event the first. One night there was a rush—an actual 

rush, A eabfull of people with money in their hands rattled up to the door. 

Excitement was plainly stamped upon their countenances. They were made up 

for the occasion, were in evening dress, and prepared for two hours’ delight. 

Vain hope. The money-taker (another friend) having found his office a sinecure, 

had taken —- of the pleasant summer’s evening, and was contemplating 

the neighbouring shops with an envious eye. The customers—(I beg their pardon) 

—the patrons of the entertainment, as I afterwards learned, struck the pay place 

with their shillings, nay, they even strolled up the stairs and peered hana the 

glass doors into the room, but there was no one to take their money, so, after 
waiting some time, they called another cab and went elsewhere. The interview 

later on between the money-taker (absurd misnomer!) and myself was not a 

pleasant one. I may here state that he stuck to his post like the commander of 

a sinking vessel ever afterwards, and I think he revenged himself with passing 

in everybody who could be tempted, in order to dash my hopes at the close of the 

evening, by declaring the receipts were—well let me draw a veil over them. A 

very little veil is sufficient. Once, however, before the close of the short but by 

no means brilliant career, during the best part of my principal character (I think 
an inebriated cabman, but this by the way), a distinguished looking troupe of 
dark-visaged foreigners entered with some little noise, and produced a decided 
effect upon my bill-poster, who was in the back seats endeavouring to lead the 
applause like the captain of a forlorn hope. Could they be the Oriental princes ? 

o ; they did not display any jewellery, There was a something, too, about their 
hands suggestive somewhat of the smoke of London in a concentrated form, and 
an obtrusiveness of manner, and a preponderance of blucher boot incompatible 
with the popular notion of an Eastern potentate. When the “ return” was 
brought me (what an ungrateful return it was !) there was nothing to show that 
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the dark-skinned strangers had paid for their admission. They proved to have 
been a party of Kaffirs who had been exhibiting their manners and customs in 
another part of the building, and, being devoid of pride, had come round to give 
a hand to a brother exhibitor. That was my last good house. I grew weary of 
the entertainment. I found it was one of those riddles that never can answer, 
so I gave it up. But to my reflection. How is it that a very young man who 
would shrink from attempting a subordinate part in a theatrical performance 
will boldly venture on to a platform and attempt, single-handed, to entertain an 
audience fora couple of hours? When I left off supporting this Protean cha- 
racter and going into the provincial mill, found how difficult was the art I was 
attempting to study, I often looked back with a kind of horror on the rash and 
impertinent presumption which had induced me to undertake a task requiring 
vast and varied powers which very, very few of us possess. 
is 


a 


The Wrong Side of the Curtain, 


A SKETCH, 


BY THOMAS J. WILLIAMS. 


— > moon (by Beverly) was shedding a mild refulgence on the mountains 
= and forests of a wild but picturesque landscape (by the same artist), 
Nl The orchestra, under the experienced guidance of Signor *****, was 
“discoursing” the sweetest of pastoral music, while a subdued chorus, 
- supposed to emanate from a little chapel on the star-spangled lake com- 
Yr pleted a “ combined effect” which thoroughly enchanted the eyes and 

)) ears of the spell-bound audience ; but over no one did the “ combinatio 
3) exercise such powerful influence as over Mr. Leander Jenkins. Mr. 
Leander Jenkins was seated in the front wing (O. P.) of the ——— Opera. 
The snug corner in which he was ensconced was so situated that the 
stage and its accessories were alone visible te him ; the auditorium, and even the 
orchestra, being quite out of Mr. Jenkins’ ‘‘ken.” Mr. Leander Jenkins was a 
young Government clerk ; fair, fervid, and four-and-twenty ; inexperienced, 
enthusiastic, romantic, and very sentimental. At the precise moment of his 
introduction to our readers, Mr, Leander Jenkins, attired in “neat” evening 
costume, was resting his chin on his elbows, gazing the while, entranced, at the 
enchanting scene before him. The green “shimmer” of the moonlit glen (gas by 
Mr.-———) and the delightful blending of vocal melody with orchestral harmony, 
all combined to lull our impressionable hero’s senses into a state of dreamy 
ecstasy. But how came Mr. Leander Jenkins to be seated in the front wing 
(O. P.) of the — Opera !—a “nook,” access to which is almost as difficult of 
attainment, as is admission to the Mosque at Mecca, or the ———- Club. Thus 
it was-—-Mr. Leander Jenkins was slightly acquainted with Mr. ******, the cele- 
brated stage manager (we beg pardon, “ régisseur”) of the above establishment ; 
and, in fulfilment of a promise of some three or four years standing, Mr. ****** 
had, on this particular evening, introduced our delighted hero behind the scenes. 
Mr. Leander Jenkins, we should explain, had been in the habit of occasionally 
treating himself to the amphitheatre stalls of the opera-house in question. From 
that exalted situation, through the medium of a seven-and-sixpenny opera-glass, 
our hero had frequently “distinguished,” amid the corps-de-ballet, a tall, graceful 
damsel, who invariably “led off” on the “prompt” side, and whose name (we 
have no wish keep to the reader in unnecessary suspense) was Camilla Robinsoni. 
In various costumes and guises had Mr. Jenkins beheld this most fascinating of 
* tymbestéres,” and in each had she appeared to him more distracting than the 
last. Many were the plans the romantic Jenkins had formed for making the 
“mythological” young lady’s acquaintance, but each, in turn, had been dismissed 
as impracticable. At last, the long-looked for opportunity seemed to have pre- 
sented itself. Mr. Leander Jenkins was actually within the precincts hallowed 
by the nymph’s nightly presence, inhaling the same air (we mean the same gas) 
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as the object of his fervent admiration. Our hero had read a great deal in the 
e -Review” about the “esthetics of art,” and, greatly excited at finding 
himself in the mystic recesses of the magic regions behind the curtain, he folded 
his arms, crossed his legs, and mentally indulged in the following soliloquy :— 
“How magnificent is the Ideal! How all-adorable is Art! How the enfran- 
chised soul, super-sublimated by the dephlogisticating influence of the abstract 
Spirit of the Beautiful, soars high above the mercenary details of this prosaic ex- 
istence, and gazing upwards on the coerulean empyrean, wings its——” “ Come 
out of that !” suddenly exclaimed a voice in tones of imperative command. Mr, 
Leander Jenkins turned hastily in the direction whence the voice proceeded. The 
door leading into the front wing had beer opened, and the head of a gentleman of 
commanding presence, arrayed in irreproachable evening costume, was peering 
menacingly at Jenkins round the corner, Jenkins felt very much like a small 
sparrow, within “easy range” of a very magnificent “tom,” and, somehow or 
other, intuitively concluded that he was in the presence of that most “ aristo- 
cratic” of all managerial potentates, the Ruler of the Opera. “ Who 
brought you here ?” sternly inquired the impresario, eyeing Mr. Leander Jenkins 
much in the same way that a magistrate serutinizes a convicted felon. “ Mr. ***** 
brought me,”--timidly stammered our hero. “Then tell Mr. ******, with my 
compliments, that he ought to be ashamed of himself! Here, Jackson! see that 
this door is kept locked, and don’t let me find any one in the front wing again, or 
Tll discharge the entire establishment,—do you hear!” ‘ Very good, Sir,” 
tremulously replied Jackson, whom our hero recognised as the “ official” whose 
duty it was to water the stage between the acts, and to sweep up the fragments 
of bouquets, on nights when the audience had been more than usually “floral” in 
the expression of their enthusiasm. The ‘impresario’ buttoned the top diamond 


button of his dress waistcoat, drew on his white kid gloves, applied a key to the 
ane ” ‘ *) « "m1 s . zy 
pass-door,” and, glancing an exterminatory glance at the perturbed Jenkins, 
@isappeared into the auditorium, in order to “receive” the Grand Duke of All 
the Asturias, who, with his suite, honoured the theatre that evening with his 
ponene. This little episode left Mr. Jenkins in such a profound state of dejected 


ewilderment, that he scarcely noticed the arrival from their dressing-rooms of 
the “ young ladies” of the corps-de-ballet, who, in the picturesque garb of wood- 
nymphs, bow in hand and quiver on shoulder, were now assembled around our 
discomfited hero. ‘‘Just hold my hand while I pull up my satin shoe,” exclaimed 
a tall, elegant specimen of the genus “ Dryad,” unceremoniously supporting herself 
by our hero’s arm, while she went through the operation above adverted to. Mr. 
Leander Jenkins timidly turned. Ye Gods! what a thrill pervaded that sensitive 
youth’s impressionable frame!—the nymph with the long fair hair, blue eyes, 
dazzling complexion and faultless outline,—whose taper fingers wereat that moment 
clutching the right sleeve of Mr. Jenkins’ dress coat, was none other than the 
Protean maiden, who, under the various guises of Odalisque, Vivandiére, Sylph, 
and Syren, had made so deep an impression on the heart of the youthful frequenter 
of the amphitheatre stalls! Mr. Leander Jenkins felt slightly faint ; he turned 
several prismatic colours in quick succession, but with a violent “ gulp” he con- 
cealed his emotion. The forest maiden having adjusted her satin shoe to her liking, 
was now leaning on her bow, her right leg gracefully crossing her left ancle, in the 
attitude of Diana, after a successful “shot ;” she gazed the while at Jenkins, with 
the careless air of an experienced “ victimizer”— but little imagining the whirl- 
wind of emotion that her presence was creating in the breast of that too-appre- 
ciative young man. “ What a figure! How sylph-like! How classical! How 
mythological!” mentally exclaimed Jenkins. “What eyes, what arms, what hair 
--but oh! what a complexion!” Having somewhat recovered from the shock 
consequent upon this sudden rencontre, it now occurred to Jenkins that it might 
be advisable to hazard an observation of some kind, but not for the life of him 
could Jenkins think of anything in the slightest degree appropriate. The youth’s 
conversational powers seemed to be suffering under a positive biight, while the 
extreme awkwardness of his situation was increased by the circumstance that the 
other “ wood-nymphs,” some fifty in number, were all staring at our hero with an 
easy, unbending gaze, which went far to prove that the arrival of a stranger in a 
tail-coat and white “choker,” was no unusual occurrence in the sylvan shades fre- 
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quented by these artless maidtns. At last Jenkins, who was getting redder in the 
face every moment, finding it absolutely necessary to say something, turned to the 
blue-eyed possessor of the long fair hair, and timidly stammered out_—‘ Aw—aw— 
what very changeable weather we've had lately ;” at which uninteresting observa- 
tion the assembled Dryads burst forth into a very unclassical titter. “The gent 
seems rather spoony, Jane,’ ’—obser ved a sarcastic wood-nymph to a neighbouring 
Dryad. “ Not used to this sort 0’ thing, Vicky,”—replied her companion. Of a 
sudden, a commotion was noticeable among the satin-shod damsels. “Go on! 
Confound you, why don’t you go on ?” half shouted, half-whisper ed a penetrating 
voice, and an individual of middle stature, in a natty pea- jacket. and glossy hat, 
suddenly made his appearance in the very centre of the “ sportive” throng. ‘ Go 
on! or [ll fine every one of you!” continued the excited stage-manager, for it 
was no less a personage. Away rushed the “wood-nymphs” from the wings on 
to the stage, in such violent haste that Mr. Jenkins’ crush hat was knocked 
off, and he himself whirled round and round, humming-top fashion, by the 
“twinkling footed” damsels, a considerable quantity of whose “ complexion” 
Mr. Jenkins afterwards found on his coat-collar. Our hero had just extricated 
himself from the miles of muslin in which he had been enveloped, and was 
completing his last “gyration,” when he was overtaken by a mob of chorus- 
singers, jabbering every conceivable European dialect, and urged on by the many- 
tongued stage-manager, who spoke so many languages, and all with such extreme 
fluency, that he could never confine himself to one atatime. “ Signori /” shouted 
he, ‘ “nerché non entrate in scena ?—Messieurs ! vous avez manqgué votre entrée, je 
vous flanque tous a rome nde !”—Geschwind ! Geschwind ! eilen sie: eilen sie!— 
Vamos, Senores, vamos /” and Mr. Jenkins was finally lifted off his feet by an 
“international” rush of choral huntsmen, who would infallibly have carried him 
on to the stage had not Mr. Jenkins clung with desperate tenacity to the side- 
scene, Slightly ‘‘ winded” by the violent gymnastics in which he had involuntaril 
indulged, Mr. Leander Jenkins now eagerly applied his eye toa crack in the seen 
in the hope of obtaining a glimpse of the “classic” creature who had robbed him 
of his peace of mind. Vain was the attempt—a gigantic “huntsman” had taken 
up his position in our hero’s direct “line of sight,” thus preventing that dis- 
appointed individual from seeing anything éxcept the green serge tunic of the 
bulky “sportsman” in question, ‘ Perhaps,” thought Jenkins, “ perhaps, if I 
were to move a little farther on, I might obtain a better view.” At this moment 
our hero’s cogitations were interrupted by a sudden and deafening blast from a 
* brass-band,’ immediately behind him. The military band of the Coldstream 
Guards had assembled at the wing, totally unnoticed by our pre-occupied hero. To 
say that Mr. Leander Jenkins star ted, would be to convey to the reader but a faint 
idea of the effect produced on the human anatomy by a crisp and vigorous “ ses- 
sarara” from several trombones, in immediate juxtaposition with the “ sufferer’s” 
ear. With a finger applied to each of his auricular organs, the maddened Jen- 
kins would have rushed wildly from the spot, had his progress not been 
incercepted by the row of desks which the “ martial musicians” had drawn up in 
front of them. After performing exactly one hundred and forty-five bars and 
three-quarters of “incidental music” (with “staccato” passages for the trom- 
bones), the members of the military band withdrew, leaving our hero consider- 
ably more than half-deafened by the overpowering vibration of brazen harmony. 
The wood-nymphs who had, meanwhile, made their exit on the “ prompt”’ side, 
and had rapidly traversed the back of the stage, were now seen rushing gaily 
along in the direction of their dressing-rooms. With beating heart Mr. Leander 
Jenkins placed himself in their line of march. Sue, the fascinating Camilla, 
came bounding by! As she passed Jenkins, she nodded a distinct, actual, cordial 
nod. “Bliss! rapture! ecstasy !” ejaculated Jenkins. “She recognises me! I'll 
throw myself on my knees, and learn my fate at once!” and, unfolding his hand- 
kerchief the lovelorn youth was about to carry out his intention, when the 
sprightly Robinsoni, rushing heedlessly past him, ran up to a mustachioed member 
of a foreign legation (who, with an eye-glass in his eye, and a red ribbon in his 
button-hole, had been standing a few paces behind our hero) and exclaimed 
“ Well, Jooles, old flick, how are you by this time eS At that moment Jen- 
kins comprehended the “unlimited” use of “ poison” in medizval Italy, and 
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longed in his heart to possess the Borgia ring. A burst of applause now rent 
the auditorium. It was occasioned by the prima-donna’s prolonged and 
liquid “ shake,”—held on and on, until every one in the house began nervously to 
gasp for breath on his own account. “ Jooles” and Camilla rushed to the wing. 
Not so the wretched Jenkins. For him music had no longer charms. Jealousy, 
frantic jealousy, held firm possession of that young gentleman’s innermost 
heart’s core. The mustachioed diplomatist had taken Camilla’s hand, and, doubt- 
less absorbed by the prima donna’s adorable vocalization, had forgotten to let 
it go again. This was about as much as Jenkins could conveniently stand, 
but when the presumptuous foreigner actually dared to test the reality of the 
wood-nymph’s luxuriant tresses, by playfully twisting them round his arm, 
Jenkins’ indignation became utterly uncontrollable. With a series of convul- 
sive starts, he was about to rush forward and annihilate the free and easy 
foreigner, when he (Jenkins) received a sudden and violent impetus from behind, 
which literally jerked him several feet from the spot on which he had been 
standing. The carpenters, while changing the scene, had run against Mr. Jenkins 
with a“ flat,” to the intense amusement of La Robinsoni, and the red-ribboned 
“member of legation,”’ both of whom appeared to derive hilarious satisfaction 
from Jenkins’ mishap. Mortified and dejected, Jenkins picked himself up, and 
from a remote corner, continued to dart tiery glances at the audacious foreigner, 
whose ‘‘unstudied” behaviour towards Jenkins’ ‘‘mythological” enslaver, drove 
the hapless Government clerk almost frantic. ‘‘Ha! a sudden thought! I will 
await her at the stage door! I will follow her—I will speak toher! Aye! though 
she spurn her Jenkins she shall hear him!” and blinded by his infatuated passion, 
Mr. Leander Jenkins fell head first over a fire bucket, which was standing 
by, ready for an “ emergency.” * * * * In avery draughty situation is the 
stage door of the ——— Opera. For “ thorough draughts” the Cave of Eolus, as 
described by Virgil, would be an “ unventilated” locality, when compared to the 
“Hall,” at the door whereof our agitated hero now took up his stand. The 
wind seemed to whistle through Mr. Jenkins’ very marrow, as he stood eagerly 
scrutinizing every human being that left the edifice. Chilly indeed it was, but 
burning with love and feverish with jealousy, Jenkins felt not the cold. There 
is probably no more difficult task for a short-sighted individual, (and Jenkins 
would not have recognised his own father on the opposite side of a narrow street) 
than to identify any particular person from among the motley crowd that nightly 
passes through the stage-door of any large theatre. Musicians, mechanists, chorus- 
singers, ballet-girls, “ young men,” needlewomen from the wardrobe, dressers, 
carpenters, scene-shifters, lamp-lighters, policemen—all make up as heterogeneous 
a combination as a “ trades-union” procession. In his bewildered anxiety, Jen- 
kins had scarcely been five minutes at his post, before he rushed after the prima- 
donna as she passed out to her carriage. Led away by similarity of stature, Jen- 
kins gave chase to the gas-fitter’s wife, to say nothing of his following up in turn 
three of Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s “young ladies” from the refreshment saloon. 
Disappointed, but not disheartened, Jenkins resolutely continued his “researches,” 
Suddenly, a tall female figure, carefully muttied in a large veil, darted, like a flash 
of lightning, across the hall, and disappeared through the stage-door. “Ha! yes! 
ha! ‘tis she!” exclaimed Jenkins melodramatically. ‘The accelerated pulsation 
of this bounding heart doth tell it me!” and Jenkins, with the “ three-steps,” or 
“semi-cobbler’s hornpipe,’ wherewith tragedians are wont to make their exit 
under peculiarly harrowing circumstances, darted after the mysterious figure, 
which glided along at such a rapid pace, that two streets had been threaded, and a 
third crossed, ere i enkins came, in nautical parlance, “alongside.” “ Fascinating, 
alas ! too fascinating creature,” gasped Jenkins, in tremulous accents, “ grant me 
but one fleeting moment’s interview!” “ None o’ your nonsense with me, you 
know,” sharply rejoined the mysterious figure. ‘The houses is a-shuttin’, and I 
shan’t get no beer!” and with these words the offended lady angrily threw back 
her veil, and Jenkins gazed on the features of his—wasnERWomaN! ! ; 

* * * 
Mr. Leander Jenkins was shortly afterwards discovered, by policeman 
Z, with his head reclining on the curb-stone in a state of total insensibility, 
The shock had been too much for the young man’s sensitive organization, 
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Several weeks elapsed before Jenkins discovered that Martha Gibbons, his 
highly respectable laundress, was in the habit of eking out the profits arising 
from her “ lavatory” avocations, by officiating as “dresser” at the 

Opera. From the lips of the industrious Martha, did Jenkins also ascertain 
the melancholy fact that Miss Camilla Robinsoni had accepted an engagement 
at the Imperial Opera, St. Petersburgh. On hearing the distressing intelligence, 
our hero, profiting by the recent reduction in fares, went for a month to 
Margate, whence, thanks to the combined effects of the sea-breezes and the 
Hall-by-the-Sea, he returned, totally cured of all tendencies towards the 
“ mythological” as regards the fair sex. We hear that he has recently proposed 
to the youthful proprietress of a suburban circulating library. This young lady’s 
complexion is not so“ brilliant ” as that of the symmetrical Camilla, but then,as 
Mr. Leander Jenkins sarcastically observes, it doesn’t come off on his coat collar. 
Mr. Jenkins has never since asked his friend, the stage-manager, to take him behind 
the scenes, having arrived at the conclusion that for an amateur who wishes to 
retain his “illusions,” the remotest corner of the “sixpenny gallery” is preferable 
to an admission on THE Wrone SIDE OF THE CURTAIN! 


- 3 
Aramatic Criticism a Hundred Pears Ago. 


BY CLEMENT W. SCOTT. 





(A URNING over the leaves of an old magazine, full of valuable criticism, 
I happened to come across elaborate notices of the first production of 
The Rivals, and the School for Scandal, and these, taken in connection 
with the reviews of various other well-known plays produced between 
the years 1775 and 1778, all of which I have carefully read, enable me 
CLEYVO to say a few words regarding old fashioned dramatic criticism. The 
yp 
O 





fair tone in which the article on The Rivals is written may be gathered 

from the preliminary announcement, which states that this celebrated 

play was deferred after the first night to remove some imperfections, but 

“as in its present state it has received such marks of general approba- 
tion,” the criticism cannot further be postponed. The unfairness of criticising a 
first-night performance has frequently been urged, and the critic in question evi- 
dently appreciated the full value of such an argument, but in thése days of com- 
petition and energy, however much critics might desire to postpone their reviews, 
the public, it must be remembered, insist upon having them red-hot. It may ap- 
pear strange that although the original cast contained such names as Mr. Lee 
Lewes (Fag), Mr. Quick (Acres), Mr. Lewis (Faulkland), Mr. Woodward (Captain 
Absolute), Mr. Shuter (Sir Anthony), and Mrs. Green (Mrs. Malaprop), no mention 
whatever is made of the acting of the play. The aim of the best critics in those 
days appears to have been to describe the story of the play, in pure and scholarly 
English. and to point out the subtlety of the author during such description. Three 
pages of a magazine, of the same size as the “ Era Almanack,” are occupied with 
this story, which is said to point the moral that “ the evils of love are mostly of 
our own creating.” Tracing the history of criticism through the years I have men- 
tioned, I find that the notices of new plays open with a full list of the characters and 
the actors (most useful as a record, and a plan which might well be adopted by 
those journals which can afford the space), and, after an elaborate analysis of the 
plot, ends with a bare statement that the prologue and epilogue were spoken by 
soand so. The criticism on The School for Scandal, produced at Drury Lane, on 
May 8, 1777, is more elaborate. The critic states it is the production of “* Mr. She- 
ridan, and is an additional proof of that gentleman’s great abilities as a dramatic 
writer.” He adds—“ Nothing could have been more seasonable than this comedy, 
which in point of execution is equal, if not superior, to most of the plays produced 
for the last twenty years. The characters are drawn with a bold pencil, and 
coloured with warmth and spirit.” After an excellent sketch of the story, he 
goes on to say, after praising the “ witty dialogue,” the satire and humour of the 
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play and its construction, “there hardly ever was a better dramatic situation 
than that which occurs in the fourth act, when Sir Peter discovers Lady Teazle 
in Joseph Surface’s study.” And this is the final verdict. ‘‘ Upon the whole, The 
School for Scandal justifies the very great and cordial reception it met with ; it 
certainly is a good comedy, and we should not at all wonder if it becomes as great 
a favourite as the Duenna, to which it is infinitely superior in point of sense, 
satire, and moral.” The prologue, written by Garrick, was spoken by Mr. King, 
and “ with great pleasantry adverted to the title of the play, and shot an arrow 
of pointed satire at the too general proneness to detraction observable in our 
daily and evening papers.” Still but a meagre account of the acting. Theusual 
theatrical adjectives are used. Mr. Smith “kept up the volatility” of Charles ; 
Mr. Palmer “ characteristically displayed the hypocrisy of Joseph.” Mr. King’s 
“Sir Peter,” and Mrs. Abingdon's ‘* Lady Teazle” are praised, but Mr. Yates is 
said to be not easy enough as “Sir Oliver,” and is chatfed for wearing such a 
rich dress. By the way, in the same number in which this criticism appears, is 
a receipt by a celebrated Dr. Cook for changing the “unfashionable yellow 
hair” into black! We have certainly changed all that! I came across a 
description of the “alteration and new scene in the Beggars’ Opera,” on account 
of its extreme immorality, the effect it has on the “ Newgate Calendar,” and the 
“reproachful manner in which it has been repeatedly mentioned in both Houses 
of Parliament.” This is the moral alteration. When Macheath (Mr. Farrell) is 
carried to execution, the Beggar and Player discuss the catastrophe of the piece 
and the fate of the hero. The former, instead of bringing the Captain back to 
his wives, for the sake of morality, proposes that Macheath’s execution shall be 
respited, and his sentence changed to three years’ labour as a ballast-heaver ! 
The scene changes to the Woolwich Reach with the Justicia hulk, the Butt, and 
the convicts (there is realism for you): Macheath, as a ballast-heaver, sings a soft 
air, and acknowledges the justice of his sentence. Polly and Lucy enter to take 
farewell. They settle their matrimonial claims, and Macheath promises to marry 
Polly at the expiration of his sentence. The whole concludes with a chorus—- 
“The wicked to-day may be virtuous to-morrow.” This alteration is rather 
sneered at. The writing “is but a poor sort of a composition, extremely differ- 
ent from Mr. Gay’s penmanship.” However, the critic consoles himself with the 
thought, that “if any part of the audience dislike it, they need not sit the performance 
out,” as the first part of the opera is untouched. Two new songs by Dr. Arne were 
introduced. The musical critic of my magazine is rather more severe. Regarding 
a comic opera, The Gipsies, produced at the Haymarket, in August, 1778, he says, 
“We pitied the performers heartily (Miss Harper and Edwin especially). The 
taste of the former, and the force of the latter as a comic singer, were exerted in 
support of one of the most indifferent musical entertainments we have been pre- 
sent at the representation of for some time, and God knows we have heard musi- 
cal entertainments sufficiently indifferent but too frequently !” But though, as 
I have before observed, the merit of the acting seems a secondary consideration 
compared to the merit of the play, it must not be imagined that the critics of a 
hundred years ago were at all mealy-mouthed, They were certainly not spiteful or 
unjust, but throughout the criticisms I have read, there appears to be an earnest 
wish to speak severely when dramatic art is abused, and to encourage all 
attempts to raise the high tone and character of the stage. Notwithstanding the 
abuse and insult which are freely heaped upon the head of critics of our own day, 
who speak out boldly and fearlessly, I feel sure that actors hate to be passed 
over in silence even worse than to hear the truth, and therefore though, in 1870, 
we devote more space to the efforts of the actor than in 1778, still the critics of both 
periods are at one in their endeavour to discountenance vulgarity and bad aste 
on the stage. The following extract from a criticism on The Law of Lombardy, 
a tragedy produced at Drury Lane on Feb. 8, 1778, shows that critics were occa- 
sionally outspoken. “ The above play is the production of Mr. Jephson, the author 
of Braganza, who we fear will not add much to his dramatic reputation by this tra- 
gedy. The story abounds with improbabilities, though all the situations and cir- 
cumstancesare borrowed. The main hinge of the piece is evidently Don John and 
Borachio’s plan to defame Hero, in Much Ado About Nothing, and still producing 
no situation to compensate for the plagiarism. Indeed originality seems to have 
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been attended to but very little on the occasion, for not content with copying 
the different characters of Imogen, Posthumus, and Iachimo, Lear, Edgar, Ed- 
mund, &c., the author has transcribed whole lines from Shakspeare, independent of 
various parodies, which cannot fail to strike the dramatic observer.” Again I 
find strong words of a badly-delivered epilogue to the Spleen; or,a Trip to Isling- 
ton Spa, produced at Drury on March 7, 1776. “ The epilogue is too long, and 
is badly delivered by Mrs. King, who appears to mistake confidence of deport- 
ment for vivacity of manner.” I came across a strange illustration of how 
history repeats itself in a criticism on a prelude called Vew Brooms, produced at 
Drury Lane in September, 1776. The stale outcry that “there are no actors 
left,” was loudly uttered nearly a hundred years ago, and into this prelude 
a cynical critic, called Cateall, is introduced, who debarred anyone from 
going on to the stage by representing the impediments to success likely to arise 
from a revolution in stage affairs. He laments that Nature and Roscius are 
gone together, and fears that the stage will show nothing but “ music and dance, 
pone and [pape pel This is surely an echo of the legitimate cry which 
1as been uttered by old playgoers from time immemorial. But after much satire 
and fun, Sprightly, a theatrical manager, is introduced, who assures Catcall that 
the new managers have no intention of sacrificing sense to sound and show (this, 
bye-the-bye, is scarcely an echo of what we have lately heard in high manage- 
rial quarters) ; that, on the contrary, they mean to present the best plays of the 
most esteemed authors in the best manner the situation of their company will 
allow. He declares that song, dance, and pantomime will occasionally be 
suffered to make a part of the public entertainment in order to give it variety ; 
but that the conduct of the theatre will ever be regulated.in conformity to 
good sense, and taste, and approbation of the town. Strange to say, Covent 
Garden produced a satirical piece within the same week to the very same effect. 
This prelude was called News from Parnassus. Talking of pantomime reminds 
me to mention how thoroughly in these old days Harlequin was the moving spirit 
of such pieces, In the fairy opening, Harlequin is always present lamenting the 
the loss of Columbine, and the loves of these two constitute, as they should, 
the motive of the pantomime. An extraordinarily beautiful pantomime, called 
The Wonders of Derbyshire; or, Harlequin in the Peak, illustrates this fact. The 
scenery is spoken of in warm terms of admiration, and in it is introduced not 
only dainty scraps of Derbyshire scenery, but a magnificent view of Chatsworth, 
the well-known seat of the Duke of Devonshire. The flight of Columbine with 
a comic French gentleman, and the pursuit of Harlequin through all the wonders 
of the Peak, seem to constitute the plot. I am, of course, unable at present to 
take more thana cursory glance at this very interesting subject, and what I have 
here set down are merely rough notes to suggest an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject by abler hands than mine. I venture to return to my old theory that 
the critics of these old days loved the stage as heartily as I am sure do critics of 
our own time, and evidently endeavoured to do more than pen theatrical reports, 
and to make their notices not only analytical and exhaustive, but interesting re- 
cords and thoroughly readable essays. 


De 
MDLLE, CHRISTINE NILSSON’S FIRST PROVINCIAL TOUR, 1869, 


The Company comprised the following artistes, viz. :—Mddle. Christine Nilsson, Madame 
Trebelli- Bettini, Mdlle. Drasdil, Madame Gilardoni, Signor Gardoni, Signor Bettini, Signor 
Foli, Mr. J. M. Wehli (solo piano), Mr. J. G. Callcott fam nist), Mr. Edward Murray, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductors --Mr. Benedict and Mr. Henry Leslie. 

Concerts.—September 16 and 18, Liverpool ; 20, Preston ; 22, Scarborough ; 23, Not- 
tingham ; 25, Crystal Palace ; 27, Plymouth ; 28, Exeter; 30, Hereford; October 1, Shrews- 
bury; 4, Reading ; 5, Exeter Hall ; 7 and 8, Glasgow ; 9, Edinburgh ; 11, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
12 and 14, Manchester; 15, Scarborough ; 18, Bradford ; 20, Exeter Hall ; 22, Bath ; 23, 
Cheltenham ; 26, Leamington ; 28, Southsea ; 29, Southampton ; 30, Brighton; November 
1, Oxford ; 2, Spa Saloon, Scarborough, by command of H.R.H. The Prince of Wales; 3 
and 4, Leeds; 5, Chester; 8 and 9, Dublin; 11, Belfast ; 13, Dublin; 16 and 17, Birming- 
ham ; 18, Preston ; 20, Exeter Hall ; 23, Liverpool ; 24, Cambridge ; 25 and 26, Norwich ; 
29, Brighton ; December 1, Exeter Hall; 3 and 4, Clifton; 6, Edinburgh; 7, Glasgow; 8 and 
9, Manchester ; 11, Liverpool ; 14, Brightons-35-and 18, Exeter Hall. 

fs XT HW RDWwany Murray, Acting Manager. 
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